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ABSTRACT 

The collected seminar papers on childhood education 
included in this publication have three main objectives: (1) To 
acquaint participants from four Utah universities with research 
trends, v^ith emerging principles and practices in child develcpLrent, 
(2) to confront participants with different points of view and to 
provide opportunities to clarify their own positions, and (3) to 
stimulate interaction between faculties and students from different 
institutions. The 26 conference papers covered a wide variety of 
topics including simulacicn ganies, group dynaaics, beginning leading, 
motivation, teaching concepts, moral development, classroom /jehavior, 
and teacher attitudes, (CS) 
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Foreword 



The 2'.ni amnial Inter- Ins t i t u t i ona I Sc^niinar in Cln Idbood Kchication 
n|.;a in coribiiu-^s talents ot stvidenls and faculLios from four Utah 
institutions of lup^luir loarning in the pursuit of major objectives, 

1. To acquaint psi r t i c i pan t s with research trends, wi tli 
eiiierj;ini; principles and practices in child devclopmcat 
and v;ith child training; and educational endeavors re- 
iateri to youn^; clnldron, 

2. To confront participants with different points of 
V L ev; and t o p r e v i d e o p p o r t u ni t i e s to clarify their 
ov; n p OS i t i on s in the I i ^;h t of r o 1 e v a a t exam pies a nd 
e X p e r i en c e ^; by o 1 1 u r s . 

\ . To s t i tm 1 1 a i n I e r a c t i o n b e I veei^ fa cult i e s a n d 
students fitv:i different institutions and thus 
to hroark !i i\\vi r frame o f expos\ire ami reference 
l>eyond the parauieters of "in horn'^ philosophy and 
prac t i ce . 

'» . 'to create optin\il conditions for learning', in the 
i n for niv'i 1 ^; c t t i ti^vs o f S novh i rd hod j> e v;h e r e s t ud y , 
ri'creation arul liv:nj; e i rcuns t ancos can provide 
for Lotni involvonunt by all participants accord- 
to I ] u ^ ! r ow n styles a n d d t\s i r es . 

rtal^'s HTSliMUii^ns are to he conj:ra f ti 1 ated on tlie support of this 
cooperative vt^nturi^ and tbie onpor t un i t i {-s for faculty, citizens and 
studiu;s to sharv,' in p.aiuuny; and i r^^ 1 enen t at i on of an idea which 
v;or] wS . 



He 1 nut P. Hofnann 

Acadtniic Vice i^residtaU and 

Dean of Faculty 
Kes tiriins ter Col lege 
Sal t bake City, Utah 



Pre face 

Tho colloctod papers included in this publication wore orighuilly 
presented durii^g the 197 3 T n t c r- T PS t i t u t i ona I Seminar in ("hildhood 
Kducatioi^ at Snowbird Lodge, Alta, lUab. The Seminar was held 
AiH;iist 5 -.10 under tlie direction of the following; staff members 
represt-n t i n.i; pai^t i,c i pa t i njj; Utah institutions of lu^;ber learning,: 



l>ri>»hani Voun^; University 
Max Berr yessa 

Tn i vers i t y of I'tali 
WulU Lund i;ren 

r t ah S ta I e I'ni ver s i ty 
Ar thur Jackson 

Uebt>r State Collop.e 

Lee Eeckner Senrlnar Coordinators 

Carole Pri ce 



Paitl^ Will tarns n- 

, ^ , (>o-Directors 
Hut ii Gardner 



'llu first Utah T n L e r - Tns I i t u t i ona 1 Seminar, patterned after Inter- 
T !is t i tuf; i ona 1 Sc-minars held in Ual den Woods, Mic}n^,an, was held at 
Sni^v:hird in 1972. The success of that seminar and its pvib I ica ti on , 
i ' I ly"5,li- iL P^'^pov^ JSilA ' j ^Ks t i f i e s the continuation of the project 
I o 1 n 1 f i 1 1 t s eni i n a r o-b j c c t i ve s . Tl i es e ob j e c t i ve s are s t a ted i n 
lluj foreword by Dr. Helmut P. l^ofmann, a former director of tlie 
Tn I or- 1 ns L i t n t i ona 1 SL-minar at Waldon Woods and one of the original 
snpf^i vturs of the srdiinar in Utah. 

Tbi^ :;uccc-ss of the 1 9 7 3 S^niinar is a result of tiie dedication 
of tlu' scholars who tu'esentcd papi^rs , the phi losopliy and inspiration 
of Or. Artliur \; . Co^'^^'^^ of tlie rtiiversily of Florida who presented 



vi 



the theme Cor each clay and tho cooperation of the Seminar staff, 
Vo w\s\i to t\K\nk all who .^^^avo sowiUinf,ly of thoir time and talent 
to insure the Seminar's snccoss. 



Ruth Wi 1 1 iams 
and 

Ruth C. Gardner 
Co-Di rec tors 
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Transce ndent M an : New Goals for Human Striving 



Arthur V . Conibs 
University of Florida 

I'Verv nian behaves in tirnis of his own realily. Kach person 
acts i ii the li);iit of \<hal seens to hlrrt to he so. What people believe 
about thi'Tiiselvos and others is tliorefore cimcial in determining the 
tllrections of hiniuin striving,. This is especially true with respect 
to those beliefs people hold about what is possible for the human 
organism. Such perceptions determine the very ori^^ins of behavior, 
the processes of thought and goal scttin^^ that precede whatever 
activities human beinp.s engage in, intellectual, emotional, personal, 
social, esoteric or practical* 

Modem psychology tolls us each person behaves in terms of what 
he he IL eves about hiinsc^lf and what he believes aliout the other persons 
he must interact v;it:ii. The dynamic organization of beliefs about self, 
called the self concept, governs everything we do. Tt is the center 
of a person's existence, his fr.-^Tic of reference for every act. We do 
not strive for goals we know we cannot reach. We suf fer in silence 
what it seems to us we deserve » each person Vs beliefs about himself 

and his capabilities determine his personal aspirations and expectations. 
In similar fashion, beliefs about what other people are like govern 
our expectations and behavior toward them. Accordingly, important 
changes in our conceptions about the nature and extent of human capa- 
cities must inevitably be accompanied by far-reaching effects on 
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every phase of the human condition. Such a change is currently in 
nrogress and we will never again be the same for its having conie among 
us . 

Lest anyone doubt the extensive clianges wJiich can come about as 
a consequence of a shift in our thinking about the nature of human 
potential, \\q needs but remind liimself of the implications of just 
such changes we have already (.xpcr i enced . Let men believe they are 
inferior beings and livinj^, in bondage seems ''right" and "natural." 
Let ihevA believe tliey can overthrow their oppressors and revolutions 
occur. Generations of sailors were kept close to shore by the belief 
thai tlu^ world is flat and one would fall off tiie edge if he ventured 
too far from land. Let human beings but think tliey can sail round 
the world or off to the moon and the whole of hvmuiu existence takes 
on new^ dimensions. The beliefs people hold about themselves and the 
world they live in can produce a stultifying confinement or stimulate 
creativity ancf accomp I i slunont beyond our wildest t? r earns . 

yor generations we b.ave lived, at least in Vestern culture, with 
a Limitetl concept of hviman capacity* >!an is seen as an object limited^ 
like any other, by his physical ch a r a c t e r i s t i c s . V e c amo by this 
concept honestly as a consequence of our observations of people in 
actio\i. One needed hut look at his physical activities to observe hou 
the body places limits on what is possible for human beings. The notion 
was further encouraged by governmental and relig.iovis leathers for wiion 
it was often very convetiient that men should l^elieve their capacities 
were -strictly limited. >!ore recently the i clca h:\s been s t rengtheticd 
by studies in physioU\^-y, tTcdicine and s ( i nui I us - res pons e psychology 
wliicli seem to corroborate "scientifically" the limited character of 
human potential. 
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The mischief done by this conception is stupendous. It h^^s 
affected every phase of human existence. For example, this concept 
of capacity supports the belief in the innate Inetiuality of man, 
which in turn t;ives credence to tlie "rightness'* of relationship of 
lord and serf, master - slave, annointcd - heathen, mana^^er - worker, 
affluent - indigent, and a host of others. It also excuses the 
status quo. If imnian potential is limited, it follovvs that people 
are what they were "meant to hv*\ The human condition is the "will 
of c.od'V There is therefore little that either can or sliould be 
dono about poverty, i^^norance, preJiKiicc, or vast inequalities of 
v:ealth and power. Proceed i n^^^, from such assvm^pt i ens , svich models for 
dealini^ wi tii humai^ beings as the medical model in which the knower 
prescribes for tiic Ignorant, or the political model of the ruler 
exerting his rig,htful powor over the ruled seem accurate and "logical". 

In every generation men have suspected there was something wrong 
with these models. They have sometimes questioned them philosophically 
or ideologically. Some have even dared to propose the democratic 
principle tliat "wlien men are free they can find their own best ways" 
or propose the "great society" of L.RaJ, Such caicepts were usually 
not rooted in l^asic concepts of human potential. Rather, they were 
usually ad vane e(^ as "nice ideas hardly practical for the hard realities 
of life". They were employed on a "yes, but--" basis; "yes, I believe 
i\^ democracy, but not in tlus case", or "yes, I would, but they won't 
let me!" Modern humanist thought takes a different perspective. It 
raises serious qnrstions abcuit fixed and inmni table concepts of capacity 
and is fimiing, increasin>: scieiitific support and affirmation for its 
ens i t i on . 
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The humanist view sees man as much more than an object. The 
physical body man riches around in is not man himself. It is little 
more than a vehicle In which he travels, the "meat house in which ho 
lives*'. 'Ihis veliicle imposes limits upoti stxiie aspects of human behavior, 
to he sure. Any structure does. The structure of an automobile 
determines the p.oneral limits in which \t can operate. It will t.ot 
fio far under water or fiv far off the p.round . Within its milieu, 
liowever, its possibilities are enormous. Tf it is iti reasonable running 
condition the extent of its beliavior is no lon^;er a fiuiction of its 
structure. You cannot toil v;]iero it has heen^ where it is now or where 
it will t^,o next from an examination of its anatomy. 

Similarly, the beliavi o r of an orphan is ta, modern ps ycliol ogis ts tell 
us, transcends its structure. (Jiven tiic veliiclc to operate in, behavior 
thereafter is no longer explicable by structure but by perception. One 
must have eyes to see. Given eyes tlvi t see, however, after that wliat 
is seen, has lu'^en seen or vn i I be seen in the future is only in small 
dep^roe deteriuined by the strvicture of the eye. Given a body tliat makes 
perception possible, nftt-r Ihni tiie !>ehavior of tlie body itself is 
determined by perceptions rather tlian the other way round. Wliat a 
person perceives may cause him to subject his body to great risks or 
(i OS t r oy it a 1 1 oge t li e r . In the c om p 1 ex s oc i e t y v;e live in our mo s t 
important btdiaviors liave little or nolhitig to do with our physiological 
limits. Thinking,, bolievirv^;. prob I em- sol vi ng , mid ers tand i ng , communi- 
cating iv'i Lb each other, all these are little affected by piiysio logic 
limits, Tliis princi[Uo is evt-n more true of those behaviors vchich make 
us most liuman; Kamu;:, eari nr., hating, wishing* lumping, aspiring, striving. 



Since behavior is a function of perception, the crucial determinants 
of capacity for behavior or misbehavior are the richness, tlie extent 
and the availability of the perceptions possessed by a person at a 
given moment. The importance o£ this conception is' vast. Whereas, 
the limits of the body arc finite, the number and variety of perceptions 
is practically astronomical. It follows that the capacities for 
behavior possessed by any individual exceed our wildest imagination. 
If, by i ntel I igence , ve mean the capacity of an individual to behave 
effectively and efficiently and if it is true, as perceptual psychologists 
say, that behavior is a function of perception, tlien it follows that 
intelligence must be a consequence of a rich, extensive and available 
field of perceptions. Intelligence, itself, can be created! 

The limits of this sipp;Le paper do not permit an exhaustive 
review of tlie evidence for this position. Ttiat has already been done 
elsewhere.^ The reader who v/ishes to pursue the evidence on this 
question will find the search a fascinating one, but that pursuit is 
not currently the one that concerns us. For purposes of this discussion 
we accept 'w thinking of humanist psychologies as valid and the 
researcii evidence as supportive of this position. It is solely our 
ill tent here to explore a">me of tlie implications of this new view of 
capacity for the quality oi thought and life in our Limes, 

The orthodox view of previous generations regarded capacity aS'* 
strictly limited, n. fvincti on of heavenly or hereditary endowment and 
open to comparatively minor modifications. The perceptual approach 

I. See Hunt, J. >!cV. In tf > 1 1 i ge nce and experience . Also Combs, A.W, 
and Snygg, D. Individua l Bcliavior; A Perceptual Approach to 
B ehavi or , Harper and Row, Y, 19 59. 



locates the limits of capacity in current perceptions rather than 
hereditary pliysical gifts. This is not to say that the physical 
body imposes no litnitvS upon capacity. Of course It oes . One 
needs to have a body sufficient to make perceiving possible. Once 
able to perceive, however, the crucial limits no longer Lie in 
body structure. Like the beliavior of an atomic pile, up to the 
point of tlie critical mass the radioactive ingredients beliavo in 
standard predictable fashion. When the poitit of fusion is reached, 
however, a wliole new set of conditions comes into be i tig* There 
are, of course, persons so physically limited as never to reach the 
threshold of adequacy. Fortunately, these arc comparatively few 
and most persons are born wi tii sufficient physical endowment to 
make perceiving possible. Tlie body must "be enough" to make per- 
ception possible, but once that point is readied tlie limits upon per- 
ception enter a new dimension in which th.e crucial questions are 
not structural but exporietiLial . 

This new way of regarding potential human capacity does not do 
away with limics. Nothing, exists witliout limits. It simply shifts 
the focus from structure to perception. But what limits perception? 

Psychologists know of at least five. These are: 

1. Opportunity: UMiat a person is able to perceive ' - be 
dependent upon tl\e opportunities he has liad to experience. This 
seems so obvious as to hardly need repeating. 

2. iVeed: Man is a striving creature continuously seeking 
fulfillment of need. The peculiar expression of need in a person's 
economy inevitably determines what that individual perceives* We 
see what w^o need to and miss what appears to la relevance. 



3. The self: Pecrhaps the most fascinatiiig discovery of 
modern psychology is t"he effect of the self concept on perceiving 
and behavitig. What a person believes about himself is the frame of 
reference for every tiling he doe^i. People who see the.nsclves as men 
perceive quite differently from people wl\o perceive themselves as 
women, and tliose who are mixed up about this definition behave in 
mixed-up fashion. People who see 'hemsclves as Ukcd, wanted, ac* 
ccptable and able see tlie world quite differently from people w\io 
feel they are unliked, unwanted, unacceptable and unable. 

4. The effecc of goals and values: Tlie values people hold 
have a highly selective effect upon what they are able to perceive* 
A man who values reading has a quite different world of experience 
from the person wiio does not. Similarly, if one has a goal to go 
fishing, what he perceives will be very much different from the 
person whose goal is to take a nap. 

5. The effect of threat and cliallenge: People feel challenged 
when they are confronted with a problem that interests them and 
which seems to then\ to lie within their capacities. People feel 
threatened when they are confronted with problems they do not feel 
able to cope with. human perception is opened and expatided by 
challenge. Tl\e experience of threat, on the other hand, forces 
defense of self and narrowing of perception to the object of threat. 

Note tliat all these limitations upon perception are subject to 
manipulation. Perception is learned and can therefore be taught » 
F>e cause this is so, w^e arc given a iv'hole new perspective on wiuat 
man can hccorno , There is not much one can do aboul heredity, but 
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the possibilities for cluinging human perceptions are almost infi- 
nite. In place of a concept of manfutilely pusliing against the 
uppor limits of potential, we must understand human beings as 
hardly scratching the surface of tiieir possibi liticvS . Except 
for a comparatively few persons sever ly limited by physical endow- 
ment, most people seldom use but a very small portion of their 
ultimate capacity, 

I'he human organism, we now understand, is vastly overbuilt. 
Like t-'ne v;e 1 1 constructed bridge it is designed to withstand forces 
far in excess of daily requirements. It had to bo so in the course 
uf evohitlon, An organism incapable of rising to meet emergencies 
wnuld long since have been eliminated. Had l\\c human organism not 
possessed vast reservoirs of luuised resources, it could never have. 
withstood the exigencies of life or the inexoraole processes of 
evo hi ti 011 . 

Men can be an(J have l^een severely limited by the psychological 
factors affecting, human potential listed above » They iiave lived in 
desp^^ir v.'i th concepts of themselves as inadequate or worthless. 
They have died for lack of oppo^*tuni ty . With needs unfulfilled 
tliey have lived perverted lives or lashed out in rage against cheir 
oppressors, KM th inadequate systems of values they have marched off 
by the mi 1 1 i ons i n sc arch of d es t rue 1 1 ve goa 1 s . Sid^ j octed to diets 
of (;hreat (.liey liavo grov/n stultified an(^ stupefied. The loss of 
human potenlial in such palt-^rns of exK. ^ cnce is so vast as to 
s t a g g e r ihc i ma }\ i n a t i on . 

The release nf human polential, we nov; understand, is a problem 



in fulfillment, in being given. To see oneself in positive ways 
requires positive experience. One cannot feci able vithout succeSvS, 
liked without being liked, acceptable without being accepted. 
WithotJt opportunity potential dies a-borning. With basic ne^ds un- 
fulfilled men are forever caught in a dreary cycle of a bare struggle 
for existence. The deeply deprived fill our jails, our hospitals 
and out institutions. As Maslow suggested, their unacceptable be- 
haviors represent the screams of the tortured at the crushing of 
their psychological bones. We cannot afford such losses in human 
potential , 

If human potential is a function of the richness > extent and 
availability of perceptions, then human potential lies within our 
control. And that is an awesome responsibility. The failures of 
men v?hose potentialities were regarded as limited by the physical 
organism could be written off as the will of God. For those who 
believe potentials arc almost unlimited, failures cannot be blithely 
assigned to the will of God. They must be accepted as the lack of 
wi 1 1 of man. Tliere is a theological concept that there is no sin 
if the person did not know better. Now that we know what is pos- 
sible for men, we live in grievous sin if we fail to act upon It, 
Our new conception of human capacity provides us at once with new 
hope and new agony. The implications of this conception have 
ramifications for every phase of modern life and thought. They 
tnust be injected into every facet of human thought and endeavor, 
philosophical, political, social, moral or aesthetic. Its imple- 
mentation must become the major goal of our institutions, government, 

9, 
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education, industry, public liealth and welfare. 

Seen in this now way , our concepts of human potential are not 
limits on liuman endeavor but new goals for liuman effort. For example 
regarding intelligonc as limited by heredity, our approach to "the 
gifted** has been to discover these lucky persons and provide them 
with special nourishment and opportunities. But if human potential 
is a consequence of perceiving and can therefore be created, gifted 
persons must be seen as our crouniing aclii evemcnt , the people with 
whom we have already been immensely successful. Our task then be- 
comes, not to locnte and coddle these fortvinate ones but to find 
out how we did it- -and get about the business of doing it for mil- 
lions more. 

The conversion of concepts of potential from limiv: s on hum^ia 
endeavor to )>oaIs f or constructive action is so significant a shift 
in our thinking and its implications for human welfare are so pro- 
found that implementation must not be delayed. The necessary clues 
to action are implicit in the limits upon perception outlined above. 
Where would such thinking lead us? To what new heights of human 
thought and understanding? V?hat kind of world could we produce, 
for example, if we were systematically to provide for every human 
being optimum condi tions for expanded perception? We do not lack 
the know-how. Troubadours, teaciiers, priests, poets, actors, 
writers, printers, and ordinary persons of every description iiave 
always engaged in expanding liuman awareness. To the multitude of 
teclniiques for communication and learning developed by these people 
we have added nov; the vast ncv? resources provided by the world of 
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elcctronics--television, teaching machines, radio, computers, motion 
pictures and many more. With this new technology any of us can par- 
ticipate in a walk on the moon, a meeting of the United Nations or 
a battle in Viet Nam. No child in the world we live in needs to 
grow up without opportunities to perceive more broadly unless we 
will it so. Recent investigators have found that teaching mothers 
to stimulate their babies using ordinary materials found in any hou'^e 
produces significant increases in intelligence. If experience cannot 
be brought to a child, we can take him where the action is. In a world 
on wheels no child must grow up in a steriU. existence if we do not 
want it so. The means for enriching experience lie all about us • 
VJe need but put it to work. The only thing which bars our way is 
a matter of priorities, whether we think it important. 

The provision of experience can provide human beings with 
richer, more extensive fields of perception from which to select 
behavior, But capacity is dependent, not only on the existence of 
perception but upon availability; whether the organism is free to 
acquire and use perceptions. This is not an objective question but 
a phonomenological one having to do with t^^c meaning of experience 
for the hchaver. It is especially dependent, as we have seen, on 
need, values, threat, challenge and the nature of the self, all 
matters residing within the individual and only indirectly open to 
observation and manipulation. Learning to deal witfi such subjective 
questions is not an easy thing to bring about in a society like ours 
which traditionally worsliips objectivity, treats "scientific method" 
as a sacred law and regards the techniques of industrial management 
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and production as models for doalin^, with any kind of problem. If, 
however, human potential is a function of perception as modern psy- 
chology indicates, it is with that question we must loarn to deal 
if we are to fulfill the promise these new understandings hold out 
for us. To achieve transcendence and the maximum release of human 
potential requires adoption of a new phenomenol o^u ca 1 perspective 
and a htimani s tic psycholo<;y capable of dealing; with such concepts. 
Already there is some evidence that We are ber.innin^^ to diink in 
these ways and the humanistic ps ycho 1 op,i es of Hollo May, Krich 
Fromm, Carl Rogers, Abraham Mas low, Douald Sny^^^\ and Arthur ('ombs 
provide us v/ilh promising p.uide lines to thou;^,ht and action. 

I'rori these beginnings who knov;s what might be arc omp 1 islied by 
the systematic application of our new conceptions of human potential? 

Iv'hat sort of world could u'c create with an all -out commitment 
to the fulfillment of liuman need? Depravity, we now comprehend, is 
a function of deprivation. The best guarantee that a person will be 
successful in the future is frequent experietux' of success in the 
past. FaiUire and deprivation, psychologically, is like disease^ 
physiologically; a hindrance or obstacle to the full exercise of 

organ ism^s potentials. A glance about us makes clear that too 
many of our efforts are often expended in the control and restriction 
of need satisfaction rather than nourishment of fulfillment. What 
kind of supermion might v:e produce in the next generation by fulfilling 
the comparatively simple needs of just the children in this generation 
Fu ] f i I Inicn t is a question of priorities* 

What would be the outcome if we were to apply what we know about 
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the effects of threat and challenge upon perception even if we did 
tills only for the young? Who knows what magnificent persons we 
mi^ht create by the systematic eLlmi nation of threat and the maxlimini 
exposure to challenp^e? 

A view of human capacity defined In terms of heredity and struc 
ture is a discouraging prospect, at best, at least in so far as this 
generation is concerned. It sews the practitioner In a strait jacket 
of I irnf tat ions and offers !um Httle liope of positive results even 
with maximum effort. The perceptual view of capacity, on the otiier 
hand, opens a whole new world of thought and action for tliose con- 
cerned about the problems of man and society. The release of 
human potential becomes a problem to be dealt witli In the present 
rather than through heredity and subject to change by experience 
rather than structure. Indeed, what needs to be done is often so 
obvious as to be clear to almost anyone willing to direct his atten- 
tion to the proper questions. Perceptual limitations upon capacity 
suggest their own solutions. One needs but ask such questions as: 

How can a person feel his needs arc fulfilled unlc is someone 
fulfills thorn? 

liow can a person feel liked unless somebody likes him? 

How can he feel he is a person of dignity and integrity unless 
someone treats him so? 

Wow can a body feel successful without experience of success? 

In the answers one finds to questions like these lie tlie 
gtiifJe linos to action for tlie fullest release of potential. Seen 
in this way tiio creation of human potential seems absurdly simple. 
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of course, it is not. llvoii understood as a problem in porceptioti, 
the encouragement of growth in capacity is sillL beset by limitations 
and human circumstances immensely difficult to cliangc* Simply be- 
cause vo understaiui that capacity may be inhibited by perceptions 
and beliefs only defines the problem; it does not cure it. A man 
may be jusl as handicapped by a belief tiiat he cannot do a thing as 
lie would be if he were physically lu^able. Knowing that it is a 
belief: that is crippling, })owever , pinpoints the problem and opens 
mcUiy new doors to treatmei^t not available for solving a purely 
physical problenu 

A be! iel about hvimai^ capacity like that now^ advancer! by the 
humanistic ps ycho I oj;i s t is much more than a nice idea. It provides 
a trail seen dent view of man, an essentially hopeful conception. It 
does much more. It sets new goals for human thought and action, 
nevj clues to improving the human condltiot^. As a break through In 
Lhc social sciences, it may one day l^e understood as far surpassing 
in importance more vndely heralded discoveries in the physical 
v.'or Id. 



SHOULD TEACHERS DEAL WITH VALUES?^ 
James P , Shaver 



Teachers have no busines. dealing with values. The sciiool's 
role is to teach skills — sucli as in readir.g, writing, and 
arithmetic, and in vocational areas. The values of youth 
are the business of home and church. 

The school is an instrument of society. Ttsuliers must, 
therefore, be deeply involved in shapiiv^^ tiio values of 
young people-- from instilling import ant orrsonal values, 
.such as lioaesty, to inculcating valuer- of ruiidainent al 
importance, such as patriotism. Jf thi'v did otherwise, 
teachers would be derelict in their cUuy. 

To which of tliese points of view should teachers subscribe? Or 
is there some other position that more legitimately prescribes an 
appropriate role for teachers in a democratic society • Of the many 
frustrating issues that teachers face, as perplexing as any is the one 
posed by tiie question, "Wliat should I do al)out values when I am teaching 

It is all too easy for a teacher to attempt to avoid facing 
thorny questions about values by claiming that do not deal with 
values In my classroom*^ or ^'The subject matter I teach is value-free". 
This kind of disclaimer ignores two very important realities of the 
school. One has to do with tlie teacher as a curriculum decision- 
maker ; the oth.or with the teacher as part of the scliool * s soci al system. 

In the first place, it is important to ask whether any subject 
is ^'valuc free", It is perhaps fairly obvious tluat values are 
central to instruction in music, art, aid 1 1 terature---the school^s 
esthetic curricula. After all, the major concern there is with the 
student ^s vsluinf\ of beafity* 

^Based on a chapter in a forthcoming book, Values and the Teacher 
(Behnotu , Cal if.: Wadsworth) . " 



The lack of a value-free curriculum may be less obvious in an 
area such as social studies. This is especially true when a teacher 
sees his or her role as that of teaching social science concepts 
adapted and simplified so that the s^udents can understand thera. 
But even then, the teacher, as curriculum decision-maker, is dealing 
with values. Why teach from a foundation of social science concepts 
instead of beginning from a focus on public controversy? \{\ny empha- 
size material from history and not from some other social science, or 
vice versa? Why, within any one scholarly area, tench some concepts 
and data and not others? Wliat if the social studies teacher teaches 
a neat, acadetnically sound account of the Civil War ,^ including pre- 
and antebellum events — but doesn't comment on the morality of slavery 
or on the behavior of whites and blacks during the Reconstruction 
Period? 

Decisions in regard to such curricular matters are based on 
value priorities and make certain value-related outcomes more likely. 
For example, w^hat are the implications of one's ansv?ers to the above 
questions for: the inportance of dealing with abstract ideas as 
compared to dealing vith the nasty realities of social reality; the 
relative significance of different areas of history and social science 
content; the importance of confronting basic moral issues; and, perhaps 
most important of all, the student's valuing of the school in terms 
of its relevance to the world *'out there'^--especial ly his owti life? 

Even if a teacher could avoid all perplexing issues involved in 
the selection of content and feel comfortable teaching "pure" social 
science, that content would bring values into the room. Social 
scientists study values as one social phenomenon; but, even more 
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IrAportaut to our concerns here, the social scientist's values affect 



hivS studies. 

The commitment of the scientist to seek the truth is part of the 

scientific lore. As Brono^^ski^ lias put It: 

In practicing science, we accept from the outset an end which 

is laid dovn for us. The end of science is to discover what 

is true nhovit the world. The activity of science is directed 

to seek the truth> and it is judged hy that criterion. We 

can practice science only if we value the truth (pp. 99-100). 

Despite the scion tivSt^s overarching commitment to "truth", other of 

his values creep int:> and arc iirsplicit in his work. Consider^ for 

exampJe, the pioneeriny^ work of Alfred Kinsey, who applied his earlier 

taxononic training in zoology to the study of the sexual behavior 

of man and produced the classic volumes, ^t^xiial Reliavior in the Human 

Male'' and Sexual Behavior in t]ro Humari Female^. Although his approach 

was quant i tat ive > the nnoral implications were great. His data showing 

that there was little relation between sexual mores and actual sexual 

hehavior clearly Iiave had a liberalising effect on our society. 

Kinsey viewed h.is own v;ork as purely scientific documents. But 

others have rer,arded tlivri as "hi^^Jily tendentious'' and "with a distinct 

pejmjssi vi St bins. » .[a] f undan^ontally materialist notion of human 

sexuality"/^ Robinson (pp. 100, 102) commented: 



There was son^e justice in these [criticisms]. Kinsey never 
recoRni;^ed that by askin^^ certain auestlons rather than others 
he com.nntted himself to a particular conception of sexual 
life, which while "objective" in the sense that it did not 
contradict the facts^ was nonetheless partial. He tended to 
ask about pliysical acts, not about the internal states 
ricct, iipany i nr; tliem, atid he naturally found it easier to 
l O'i-uro the quantity ratfier than the qualitv of acts,^ 

Scientific nethodoloey is not, tlien, value free. The methods 

select Ofi can result in "sciiuuific" data witli profound value impli^ 

cations. /toriM^ver, the selection and UF^e of method can have important 
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value implications in the teaching of science. For example, students 
kill and dissect frogs in a biology class: What are they being taught 
about the value of life? 

Values may be implicit in other ways when science is taught. In 
teaching biology, no assignments or class discussions have to do with 
ecological problems. A decision not to deal with such matters in 
teaching science can be justified, particularly in the context of a 
particular unit of study as opposed to a total curriculum. But what 
does such a decision convey to the student about the values of the 
teacher and the school, and about the kinds of inteliectual activities 
and ends he should value? 

A math teacher scolds a student for not appreciating the beauty 
of geometry; or the students that are counseled into courses that call 
for the practical application of math concepts, such as business math, 
are all "less bright^\ non-college oriented, working class students. 
Uliat are the implications in regard to the kinds of knowledge to be 
valued, or, in the second instance, the kinds of persons who are most 
valued? 

A "Hidden" £uLrj_cu]Ai^ 

It has been popular in the last few years to talk about the 
school's "hidden curriculum" — the unintentional, even unsuspected, 
experiences that result in unplanned student learning. This learning 
may not correspond to any of the school's stated or consciously 
desired objectives, and may even run counter to them. 

Tiie hidden curriculum for values includes the often unexamined 
value implications of "scientific'^ and other content and the uninten- 
tional implications of methods of classroom instruction, and more. 
O 18. 
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In and out of the classroom, as part of the social and political 
system of the school > the teacher is constantly making noninstructlonal 
value-related decisions^ often without being aware of the ramifications. 
A teacher scolds a tenth grade boy and girl for walking down the hall 
with their arras around one another* A principal asks a seventh grade 
teacher to send to his office a list of the boys whose hair has reached 
an objcctional length, and the teacher does so. An elementary teacher 
chastizes her children for wearing muddy boots into the classroom or 
for not putting books back on the shelves neatly* In each instance, 
the teacher is saying something to the students about his or her 
values and about what he (or she) thinks the students' values ought 
to be. 

There is no use pretending that such value-related decisions on 
the part of teachers can be avoided* We must act and our values will 
be a major influence in determining what we teach and how we treat 
students. The danger i s in pretending that what we do is "value free". 
VJearing such blinders allows unexamined assumptions and biases to 
influence our behavior and hav^e an impact on our students — often to 
the detriment of the objectives we seek on a conscious level. 

Frame of I^_^flG_rGnce 

The question, then, is not whether teachers will deal with values 
or wlietjier their values will affect what they do, or even whether 
teachers should deal with values. It is rather, J^^hat will you do 
about values, and will you he aware of the influence of your own 
values and make it as conscious and rational as possible? Charles 
Board, a historian who became involved in thinking about the secondary 
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school social studios curriculum in the 1930's, empliasized the 

importance of the latter point extremely well. Ho wrote: 

Every human lacing brouglit up in society inevitably lias in 
mind a frame of social knowledge , ideas , and ideal s — a raore 
or less definite pattern of tilings deemed necess^^i*^^ ^ things 
deemed po_s^^jhJ^^, -^nd things deemed de^sirablc; and to this 
frame or pattern, his tliought and action will bo more or 
less consciously referred. This frame may be large or sciall; 
it may embrace an immense store of knowledge or little ki.ow- 
ledge; it may be veil organiijed with respect to categories 
of social tliought or confused and blurred in organization; 
and the ideal clement in it may represent the highest or 
lo^^;est aspirations of mankind. But frame there is in every 
human mind. Tl;is is knouni, if anything is known. If the 
fact be denied, if a large, clarified, and informed frame 
of purpose is rejected, is deliberatcdly and ostentatiously 
put out at the front door of the mind, then small, provincial, 
local, class, group, or personal prejudices will come in at 
the rear door, occupy the background of the mind, and con- 
stitute the fraire. , , , [N]o one can profess to know every-- 
thing or to believe notlntig, tc possess the whole truth or 
to exercise no preferences in the selection, arrangement, 
and presentation of materials for thought and instruction 
with respect to particular truths. 

Theoretically, to be sure teachers . . , might dump 
all things knovni , , , before children pell me 11 and lea»^e 
childicn to "follow tiieir o^ii interests" in making pleasing, 
agreeable, or satisfactory selections from the heap of 
"facts." Practically no such operation is possible • • . 
when any large area of occurences or experiences is under 
consideration. Since all tilings knouni cannot be placed 
before children in the school room, there must and will be, 
inevitably, a selection, and the selection vjyll be made 
with reference to seme frame of knowledge and values, more 
or less consciously established in the mind of the selector. 
If anything is known in the social sciences, tliis is knov^Ti.^^ 

For purposes of simplicity, wo v;ill use Oao term fj*aj7je o^ reference 

to refer to v;]iat Beard calls "a frame of social knowledf'c, ideas, and 

ideals". 

In considering values and the teacher, it is criieial to under- 
score Beard's point tliat a frame of reference is not something that 
some people have atid others don't. Kacli of us has a frame of reference 
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our ideals (our values) are a very important part of that fra^ie; 

£'1SL}1 PJ^i^^L'i^ actions arc influenced by his frame of reference 
(ve rarely, for example, atterr.pt what we deem to be impossible or 
inimoral) . And, as Beard noted, to be unaware of or to deny the presence 
and impact of a frame of reference only leaves the individual susceptible 
to the untliinking application and iuposition of his frame, including 
the values in it. 

It is important, as was suggested earlier, to consider questions 
about values and the teacher on two levels: First, and perhaps more 
obvious, is the f.^rmal curriculum level. On this level we need to 
ask such questions as, \'!\\at should T teach about values in my cJass? 
Should 1 engage my students in the critical examination of values — 
theirs, their pare[its', society's? The second level is the hid(>.n 
curriculum-- the often unintentional biases in method and content, and 
the nuances of the teaclier's behavior as an instructor and outside the 
classroom as a member of the school's social and political system. 
On this level, we need to ask questions sucli as, Uliat do my actions 
imply about moral behavior or about the acceptability of different 
life styles. V.'hat implicit value biases are built into my teaching 
methods or the scholarly metliodology underlying the content I teach? 

From Fratr^e to Rati_onale 

It is essential that each teaclicr develop a rationale for dealing 
v;ith values in tlie scliool — at both tlie formal and hidden curriculum 
levels. That is, each of us wI]o teaches should examine carefully the 
hel iefs-~factiial and evaluat ive'--in his or hov frame of reference 
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that influence how he or she handles values and makes value-related 
curricular decisions at both the formal and hidden levels. 

Many of the elements in our frames of reference that are relevant 
to teaching are unexplicated, unexamined assumptions. If our behavior 
is to be as rational as possible, these assumptions need to be brought 
into the open, stated as clearly as possible, examined for accuracy 
and for consistency* and implications dravii for instructional and 
other behavior toward students (for example, in the lunch room or 
during hall duty). The product of this process of explicating and 
clarifying one's frame of reference is a J^_5tJjoj]^ale — the statement and 
explanation of the basic principles upon which the teacher's school 
behavior (both in the formal classroom setting and during the otlier 
encounters within the school's social and political system) is based. 

The development of a conscious rationale for teaching, as distinct 
from an unrecognij^ed fram^e cf reference, is essential but not easy. 
There are a large number of complex facets to such a rationale. 
Begging for clarification, for example, arc assumptions about the 
society and the school's relationship to it, about the nature of 
children and how tliey learn, about the nature of values. The critical 
examination of our unconscious and frequently cherished assumptions 
in these areas is not something that is accomplished overnight, nor 
even during an undergraduate course or an inservice training program. 
Tn fact, one is not likely to ever arrive at a completely explicated 
and polished rationale. 

A rationale, like the person who is attempting to develop it, 
evolves and is alvrays in the process of becoming. Your rationale 
may become more explicit, more comprehensive, more logical in the 
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iiiterrelationships of its parts, clearer in its implications for your 
behavior as a teacher. But it ought never to be considered final, for 
that would imply tliat you yourself have stopped changing. 

All of one's education, out of school as well ay in, contributes 
to his frame of reference. Unfortunately, there is little in our 
education, in or out of school, to help each of us develop a rationale 
for our behavior as teachers. 

Teacher education programs (in common with most other curricula 
for educating professionals) are notably lacking in experiences that 
are explicitly and intentionally geared to assisting the prospective 
or practicing teacher to examine his frame of reference and begin the 
arduous, but challenging, task of developing a systematic rationale 
to which to refer his or her instructional decisions. Philosophy 
courses typically deal with formali?:Gd categories of thought (e.g», 
idealism, realism, neo-Thomism, experim.eutalism, and existentialism) 
that are useful for scholarly exercises in classification, but tend 
to be of little use to the teacher in thinking about day-to-day 
decisions* Only rarely is instruction geared to engaging prospective 
or practicing teachers in the rigorous philosophical examination of 
his or her ow^n factual and evaluative -^ssum.pt ions . 

Along the same lines, curriculum and methods courses tend to 
talk of techniques and rc.^iev new curricula without enmeshing teachers 
in the examination of tlie underlying assumptions or in the development 
of criteria by w^hich to decide which techniques and curricular products 
to use. 

Of course, most professor;; of the other courses (the "academic'* 
courses) in teaching preparatiori programs would be horrified at the 
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suggestion thai _tJi_o\^ ought to do more, than impart the basic knowledge 
of their disciplines, although occasionally ^'acadeinic" courses are 
aimed at how the knowledge of a discipline miglit he taught to eJementary 
and secondary school youth. 

Tliis dolinquLMU'v in the education of teachers is critical. How 
much of tlie copijiionly noted alienation of students from the school is 
due to tlie failure ot scliool people to critically examine tiie frames of 
reterence from v/liicli tliey make instructional decisions? For instance, 
liov; many teachers untli i nklagl y expect students to enjov a subject 
TTiatter area hecause they (Uie teach: /s) do— wliich is, after all, one 
major reason that tliey are t eacliin^:',? how many teachers assume unthink- 
ingly tliat their students slunild accept knowledge for its own sake 
regardless of its relevance to tlu'ir daily llves^ not recog,n i x.ing 
that they themselves tend to remember that knowledge which they are 
able to use in construing and dealing witli tlioir owni lives? Such 
(piestions suggest ihc kind of critical examination that is necessary 
in deciding v/hetlier ve as teacliors are treating values in a w^ay that 
is justifiable in a democratic society, or whether that treatment is 
legitimate in terms of the student's own personal integrity and the 
frequent f rust rat io!i at the lack of relationship between ^'school 
learning" and tlie "real world out there". 

An impovtant reason for developing a rationale is to avoid the 
unthinknig imposition of beliefs. Kqually imjportant: is the need for 
a systematic, well-grounded basis from which to explain^ even defend, 
one's instructional behavior to administrators and parents. In the 
social studii^s, foj" exvimple, teachers challenged for raising contro- 
versial issues in tlieir classrooms have gotten into trouble because 
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their jiisti f icat ioti was not much deeper than, "Controversy is good*\ 
Certainly, in a democratic society a more profound and persuasive 
justification could be at hand. V/hen schooling touc)ies on values, 
parents arc particularly likely to be aroused to emotional reactions, 
and a rationale becomes a professional necessity. 
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SIMULATION GAMES IN SOCIAL STUDIES: PLAY AS YOU LKARN 
by Geneva Winterrose 



The goal of educational games is to make learning real, to 
make the classroom come "alive," to actively involve students in a 
direct learning experience. Simulation games are rather recent 
innovations but, if well planned, can be one of the best teaching, 
teclmiques we have to involve students in learning. 

In social studies, simulation games are defined as working 
models of physical and social situations with certain aspects of 
the "real thing" being included and reduced in size to manageable 
proportions. The designer includes only those elements of reality 
that are most relevant to his purposes. Characteristics common to 
simulation games are: they are simplified abstractions of the real 
world; they usually involve competition between players or teams of 
players; they progress through a series of plays or cycles which 
represent some actual period of time and sequence of events; they 
usually compress time, such as one round of play representing one 
year of time, although some may be set in real time; they "usually 
employ a simulated environment representing those aspects of the 
real world relevant to the objectives of the game."^ 

An example of a simulated game is one developed by 
V,4lliam A» Nesbitt entitled, "The Oil Islands Dispute: A Classroom 
Game of Conflict and Cooperation." UTiile it only involves two 
players, it "does combine the two essential primary elements of 
simulations — role-playing witli a scenario and a game format in wliich 
strategies liave clear outcomics for the players."^ To play the game 



the class is divided into grcnip^; of three, one to be tlie referee and 

scorckeeper and the other two to play the ganic. The referee in each 

^-;roiip keept; track ot the gains and losses of cacli player for the ten 

rounds of play. [>iaed pa[)er with one column hoade:! U.S. and another 

coluran headed U.S.S.R. is needed by the referee, The follov7ing 

scenario is given to the students, eitlier orally or in writing, and 

the play proceeds, 

"It Ls the yenr 19S0. Vast oil deposits have been discovered 
on islands in the He ring Straits area between the United 
States and the Soviet L'nion» Neither country liad pressed 
their claiais to tiiese islands before, althouf.h both had f,ood 
historical and legal arguments to do so. Xow, liov;ever, with 
a serious shorta);e of oil clearly ahead for the world, both 
countries consider the oil islands of extreme importance* 
Indot^d, the continued economic developfnent of both countries 
may depend on access to tliis oil/'^ 

The players in each group decide who will represent the United 

States in the dispute over the islands and who will represent the 

Soviet I'nion, Since ten islands are involved there are ten rounds 

of action dunces. For each round the player may make one of two 

choices: he may decide to cooperate in developing; the oil and 

sharing the prc^fits or he may attempt to seize the island. Kach 

player has a rod and a blue chip which he hokis under the desk or 

table. rhe referee says, "1, 2, 3, show I*' and the players show at 

the san^e tine either a red or blue chip. The red chip means he 

wislies to seij'.e the island and the blue chip means he wishes to 

cooperate v.'ith tlie other country in developing it» If both players 

Indicate that they vnsli to cooperate they each receive $1 billion as 

shared prc^fits. If one player indicates sci^'.ure and tlie other 

cooperation, the island is considered successfully seized and the 

plaver :sliowiiTg, tlie rcil ehi]> receives all of the profits, $2 billion, 

and the pkiyer ^Jiewin^; ti:e 1^1 ue chip loses $1 billion, which 



signifies that his country hi\s lost prestige. If both of the 
players show red cliips, indicating that they wish to seize the 
island, each player loses $1 billion wliich represents the cost of 
naval and anpiiibious operations. 

lie ^]ime is followed by discussion or "debriefing" concerning 
which v;as the more successful, cooperation or conflict. 

Simulations seem to be growing in popularity as more and more 
are becorning available. Their ^^reatest strength lies in their 
effectiveness in stimulacing student interest and involvement. It 
is left to each classroom teaclier to determine if the educational 
value derived from tlicm justifies tlieir use. If the teacher is pri- 
marily interested in the factual, conceptual knov;ledge gained, 
games do not rate high as instructional tools. If, however, inajor 
em.pliasis is placed on the affective learning areas, or tlie attitudes 
and values students are gaining, games will be more widely used. 
Researchers point out some areas in wliicli tliey do rate well as ef- 
fective teacliing instruments. Goodsell says, "Students learn wlien 
their values, beliefs, and attitudes are involved — the over-used word 
is 'relevance. ' If tlie subject matter and the classroom experience 
have meaning for tlie student, lie will want to learn , . , Simula- 
tion games as a teach i'lg device are so highly regarded tliat they are 
in standard use by many industries and by governmental, including 
military, agencies. "^^* Livingston states tliat, ''Tlieir value appears 
to lie in tlieir ability to clarify abstract relationsliips by pre- 
senting tliem on a more concrete level wliicli tlie students can experi- 
ence directly, and in tlieir power to influence students^ attitudes. "^ 
Kachaluroff believes that simulation games, "consequently develop 
concepts and insights which will help bim (the student) identify 
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himself and make decisions of greatest value to himself and others/'^ 
Lewis adds that, ^'if all goes as planned, even the least successful 
encounters open young 9yes to a realistic view of something pre- 
viously unrecognizable/'^ 

Some claims by current researchers as to values derived from 
simulation games are that they: 

1 ^ , , are designed to allow youngsters to experience a 

wide assortment of adult-type encounters without fear 
of serious reprisal from wrong actions or judgments. 
Students interact at their own levels; peer pressures 
dissolve in a self-judged simulated environment . 

2. "Require the student to conceptualize, apply predic- 
tions, interpret propositions , and evaluate formulations. "9 

3. Provide '^the student many opportunities to exercise 
his independence, creativity, intellectual competence, 
and maturity, ^'^^ 

4. "Require and promote a more independent attitude on 
the part of the learner. "H 

5. Help students to "develop critical thinking, to sum- 
marize knowledge, to achieve definite goals, and to 
use skills related to a problem or project, "^^ 

6. Replace words by actions in the classroom. 

7. "May be s>Tnptomatic of the irrelevance of much that 
goes on today in our classrooms if the drive of youth is 
to be rekindled, "13 

Educational games do have problems or limitations. One of 
these is the time involvement. Hach teacher must weigh the value of 
transferring tim.e from the traditional academic pursuits to game 
playing. Another concern is the somewhat higher classroom noise 
level and degree of piiysical activity involved in games. Some 
teachers may fear that teacher control of the classroom will dis- 
solve. Many teaclicrs lack proper orientation and training in game 
playing and so avoid using them because of an uncomfortable or in- 
secure feeling in trying; out new teaching strategics. Another 
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pn)blem is the lack of conclusive evidence aj to the amount of 
learning which actually takes place. Youngers and Aceti warn that, 
"siniulation games are not intended as an educational cure-all. They 
arc more appropriate for teaching some things than others. This is 
best left to the teacher to decide wi^uin the setting of his own 
classroom. ^' 

Viliile more experimentation and evaluation are needed, there 
can be little doubt that games are very exciting and promising 
educational media. 
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GROUP SPONTANEIIT BY THE CASK 
Wi 1 1 iam C . Nut t ing 

The content of the eleuientary school curr icvjluin has been in 
for a great deal of criticism in recent years. And some of it has 
probably been deserved, Tlie purpose of this paper, however, is not 
to review what may be wrong witli that whicli is now included in the 
curriculum, but rather to point out what is riglit \/ith some of 
that which is not presently included. 

First, there ought to be mucli more fortliright encourageruent of 
S})ontaneiLy on the part of children in scliool. And, second, there 
ought to bu much more opportunity for realistic and purposeful 
social encounter among children in their school -based loarning 
t'xper iL'Uces . A good many school people will readily agree witli botli 
of these premises. But the question of implementation remains. How 
may we go about meeting these particular unfulfilled needs without 
j oopard i^i ing somo of the more worthwhile aspects of the established 
curr 1 cu lum? 

But maybe this is not sucli a dilema as has generally been 
presumL'd. Perhaps the answer is as obvious as the question. Why 
not get at both of tliese needs by systematically promoting v; i t h i n 
the seliool some of the same kinds of group -ins pi red undertakings 
that are such clear challenges to children in their ou t -of -school , 
non-superviS(Kl hours? We see this sort of spontaneous group activity 
going on constantly in every residential no ighborliood on v;eekends 
and during summt.'r vacations. In f ornua 1 i ty , natural exuberance, and 
a 11 - on t t cam e f fo r t a r a a 11 in o r i\ e r , C h i 1 d r en i d n t i f y a mu t u a 1 
interest, art moved sotnehow to commit th'-m:^ lv>^s a [)articular 



cluill'»ngo, work to develop the concern tlirougU their o\va resources 
and aIua^ing energy, and finally close out the matter to their own 
satisfaction. Many t)i" these group undertakings arc doserv^ing of a 
respectable place in ti.e school curriculum. So let us examine ttie 
[mssibility of legitimizing this sort of natural learning as an ad- 
diMonal approac h - -not , as already indicated, to correct whai is now 
standard in the curriculum, but to include something important that 
is not yet tht^re. 

Let us consider first the matter of spontaneity as an educational 
neccs-:ity. By nature, children are spontaneous activists. They are 
impulsive doors; they find it difficult to be passive and quiet, and 
impossible to v^U t . Tliis is the way they came into the world; and 
it is the v:ay t h ey w ill e on t i avie t o g r ow un t i 1 nuic h of t li a t natural 
spontaneity and activism has been ultimately squtczod from their 
bvhavior in the nunc of c out ormi ly - -not merely by the school, bvX 
by all of our social agencies. There is no doubt that spontaneity 
i s sys temat ica 1 Vy - - although periiaps not intentionally --dried up 
during tht cliildhood years. r5ut the human race needs spontaneity. 
And it needs activistu. Admittedly, spontaneity and activism arc not 
comforting to tab 1 ished society, but they are essential to human 
progress . 

The world really needs its Albert Kinstc^ins and its Winston 
Churchills. But how are they produced? The rarity of such individuals 
among thu millions might suggest that largely we have been going 
about it backv;ards. It dots not seem unlikely that exemplary instances 
of brilliance may luwe emerged in spite of, rather than because of, 
inir educational agenc i es - - I ike a determined shrub growing miraculously 
out of thi' face of a granite cliff. 
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Childhood exuberance ouglit not bo stifled, but cherished and 
tended as a precious hope for succeeding generations. liiore sfiould 
be provision for spontaneity in the child^s curriculunu But, as of 
now, there is virtually noiu:. In the main, whatever incmients of child- 
hcHxl spontaneity are to be found in schcuil situations are there as 
c<nitraband. They are not oElieially encouraged, but either pertiutted 
by an indulgent principal or sniuggled in under euphemistic wraps 
by cli'ver curr iculuni -running teachers. Spontaneity, it miglit be 
argued, is a vital personality characteristic, and provision for it 
sliould n<^>t have to he bootlegged into the child's lorinative years. 
On thv contrary, v;e should Iegali/:e it and deliberately foster it in 
tile curriculuTii, 

In the interest of c U^ar c orjniun ic.i t i on , it may b<> helpful, to 
pause at this point for a definition of terras. In particular, we 
should d i s t i n gu i s h bet \\\' en cur r i cu luiii and ins t rue 1 1 on , Vh' may s a y 
that there avi; three major aspects, or domains, of schooling . And, 
v/hile the three overlap considerably in tlu'ir functions, each lias a 
specific roI.>, C!\irr iculum consists of those selected learning 
e>;j)er ienc es that .ire intended to result in certaiti educational ob- 
j'ctives, as as the particular sctipe and se(|uencing of those 

expe r ii-nc »; s . Ins t rue t i en is the business of relating tlie curriculum 
to the learner, and it includes t!ie methods, strategit^s, and techniques 
for bringing this af)out. Orga ni x,a t ion is tlie arrangi»ment and coordination 
of pupils, faculty, and staff through assignment and sclieduling witli 
rrspict lo availible tim-., space, and learning !tk! t L-r i a Is . UV^ caii 
s.-.j that tracin gs, alncuigli mainly eoncernt.d witn li^attors of instruction, 
arr .'il:>o invoLvi,<] to an rxtrnt in both curriculum and or gan i :<a t i on . 



As a go nor a I rulo, Loachers nro much more res trie Cod in their roles 
as org.iiUidors and curriculum makers Lhan they are as instructors, 
despite the unhappy fact thnt they are frequently held equally ac- 
countablti for all three. Tho reason lor interrupting the discourse 
here to point out the distinction in terms is to suggest tliat any 
cemnonts about currlciiluni should nut be interpreted as applying to 
ins t rue t ion . 

Elementary curriculura ovight to be dedicated- -at least in part-- 
to tile devL'Iopmeut of scholarshii) in evi'ry ciiild. Hut genuine 
scholarship implies botli a reasonable nustery of knowledge and an 
unquenchable drive to use thai knowledge in v;ays that are individually 
-.aihancing and personally satisfying. 

Uhe main job of th-. eUmentary school, it might be sugg<>sted, 
might tu be to train the mind and free the spirit- -a twofold charge. 
But, v;!m 1 e curriculum makers havo gc^ui'rally subb'cr ibed- -at loast 
llpv.'isi — to tlie dual needs of both disciplinary conformance and individual 
human reloasr, in practico tlie mat tor of selecting and sequencing 
ch)hh%,Ti's loarning cxporiences has mc^re often been reduced to an 
l: 1 th' -r - or propos i t Ion . 

Thus, over the years wo havo bi-come iiccustomod to what has 
i')ft'.-n boon tormod tho "po-nduUm: effect" in curriculum di ve lopmen t . 
Periodically --and it does seer; in retrospect tliaL tlie pulsing has 
corresponded fairly v;ell to th«,- Biblical seven fat years and tlie 
:^^vcMi K'an yonrs--v;i' hav<« pore reived aluiosL a 1 80 -degree change in 
thrust frc'iM a fanatical d isc i Li fiary , or know] edge -con te red , reference 
to oui- of ,strnng humaT;istic focais. And then, of coursi', back invariably 
in Lhi' reverso su'ini^. 
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Suroly, it is time Lo cease debating the re la Li vo merits and 
shortcomings of a knowledge -based versus a clii Id -or iented curriculum, 
and to accept the cliallengo of including both approaclies in a legitimate 
and straightforward manticr. Both npproaclies are essential; and both 
are feasible. 

As mentioned oarlie-r, anotlier serious oversight in today's 
curriculum is th;- paucity of genuine per s on - to-p^-rs on , pt.>r son- t o-gr oup , 
and group-to-group relationships. Wiii le it is v^-ry true tliat many 
teac iiers — mos t ly In thtar instructional rolus--have managed to cTaphasize 
How.c ruituallty oi: purpose and feelings of t ogc t liernL' s s , there is 
virtually nothing in the cur r i cu luiu as sucli to crack tlirough the 
none onduc t ivu social insulators that encapsulate each school child. A 
thoughtful examination of the elementary curriculum largely subs tant ia ti>s 
tlu' cliarge Lhat a pupiPs day is socially sterile. He exists near 
otlier cli i Idren - -he is surrounded by thi'm; but he is not really with 
tliLTi, Tucked away securely In his little^ educational cocoon, he 
hides his time. (Perhaps there is more* than an auditory similarity 
hk/tv;e<.'n the words pupi l and pupa , ) 

U'h a t v/e a r v p 1 a s ^ a1 L o call c 1 a s s r o cm g r < )U [\s a r e mo r e accurately 
d i v i s 1 on s , or - - a t best-- a ggr e ga t s , of child r e n v;h o just h a p pe n to 
coiripriso a given section of thi- sclmol eiir ol Imen L . Any significant 
exceptions to this have generally resulted from tin* imagination and 
c 1 ever nes s - -and at tinus cvi ii f oolhard i ness - -of teacliers act?'.ng 
througli tlieir ov;n resources. Within tlie curriculum itself, iiov/ever, 
t fie re has been littb' if any recognition that a luiman child is a co- 
responding si'Cial animal v;hose sociality must be nourishud. So this 
constituti'S a second deficiency in tlu curriculum that must be remedied. 

© 3r>. 
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Wc can sec that chiUlliood spontnuoity and interpersonal iction 
are important facets of a humanistic approach. And we can rccogni^.e 
Lliat, by and large, the elementary curriculum has not met these needs. 

Why not? One possible reason is tliat, v;hile all curriculuia 
njakers readily assume that the traditional school subjects are 
essential to curriculunij sonie hav»^ not accepted humanistic objectives 
as similarly belonging. Rather, tliey have assigned this particular 
responsibility to the domain of instruction* And apparently with some 
conviction, for most of us have at some time lieard the statement-- 
possibly uttered in all seriousness by a child, a parent » a principal, 
or even a teacher- - that "it all depends upon the ti-acher." Surely 
tills is bugging the point. Of coulso, it is good to have outstanding 
teaciiers, but making them accountable for luunan iv. ing the child^s 
education does not mitigate the necessity ol providing v;itliii\ the 
eurriculum itself those 1 Learning experiences tliat are intended to 
result in the full rang^- of educational purposes that have been iden- 
tified . 

But perhaps the most likt^ly reason that provision has not been 
made in the curriculum for youthful spontaneity and sG':ial i interact ion 
is the absencL' oC si.niie recognizable, depeiidable veliicle by vchich a 
hutnanistic, or chi Id-e L'Ut ^'red , approach laay be implemented as effec- 
tively and as surely as subjecc laatter study provides a dependable 
carrier for the objectives or a disciplinary, or knov;lcdge-ceiitered 
or ic utat ion. 

What is the answer? As already indicated, it is n o t to slumt 
the onus of providing spontaneity and luit.vui relationships from cur- 
rlculii-.n dc v<: I opei'jnt to instruction. Nor is the aasv.\"r to eliminate 



subject TiKUtor from tlie curriculum- -a Ithougli this lias been seriously 
proposed by some of tlie further-out earth shakers. As things now 
stand, clinunaLing subject nuUter would effectively eliminate the 
whole curricvilunu Certainly, subject matter is far from perfect, but 
at least in its improved forms it is our most dependable instrument 
tor dealing realistically witli the content and structure of f oryiia 1 i-/.od 
knowU'di;e in the chiUlVs education. Subject matter in some form will 
renaiu basic in curr i culum- -at least in the foreseeable future. 

And, of course, there are the perennial attempts to water dowii the 
essential rie;c>r of the subject matter areas, which may actually bo 
worse than eliminating subject matter entirely, since there remains 
tlie implication that subject matter is being taught wlien in fact it 
may only he pablutn (Ii?;est"ed as beefsteak. This, very definitely, 
is not thv ansv;er . 

[fov;, then, may v;e hope to respond to the iieed for more 
spontauc^ity and clrLld -to-chi Id itUL^ract ion in tin- currj^culum? Where 
shall v/e find an i mp lenuai t ing vtdiicle that functions in a ciiild- 
cont».'ri'd approach as efficiently and as dt^peiidably as subject matter 
.^*u(iy at its best function^' in a disciplinary approach? Just as 
subjc!Ct matter has b^'en lormed out of the disciplines, so must vJe have 
a curriculum scheme tliat has been formed out of g-jnuine childhood 
s])ontaneity and forthright group interaction within the school situation. 
We must rLX-ogni^ie two distinct approaclies to cur r icu lum- - tiie child- 
ori^.-nted and the k n ow U-d g - f oc used . And v;e must ^.mploy an appropriate 
Vehicle lor each. \\ must have <xn hotiest, systematic, v;orkable, and 
dependable desi;j^n for trails forming good intentions into tlie actual 
achieV'. ment of educatiouvil v^hjectives, 
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Such a curriculum design has been described in a recent 
publication. It has been LeriTied "case-action learning."^ 

Case-action J earning havS been defined as a group undertaking 
of some significance that evolves naturally out of a ''case" whici) 
children take on and carry out through their ovu Imagination and 
effort. The fact tdat it takes place under the sponsorsliip of the 
school and the guidance of a helpful teacher in no way reduces 
the degree of natural spontaneity and group action. From the 
children's point of view, each sucli case is a spontaneous happen- 
ing: they identify an interest in something, become concerned 
to the point of making a voluntary commitment, get themselves 

properly organized, develop the undertaking, and finally close it 

2 

out to their own particular satisfaction. 

lUit a teachCL.' knows that spontaneity does not obtain in a 

vacuum. He knov:s that favorable conditions are essential. And 

this, in turn, n;eans effective advance planning. It calls for a 

design whereby such preparations may be done systematically and 

efficiently. Achiiiving group spontaneity by design is not — as it 

may seem at fi.rsl--to be an impossible incongruity. Jiut it does 

der>an(l that pupils lead out boldly in response to their own inner 

feelings and drive's. And it requires a high degree of flexibility 

3 

on the part oi a teacher. 



U'Lllian C. Nutting, Designing C Lassrooni Spontanei t^ ; Case- 
Ac^tijm I.earnlnj^ (ihiglev.'ood Cliffs, New Jersey; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

^"Ibiji. , pp. 3^-39. 
^Ibid. , pp. 78-82. 
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The range of possible undertakings in case-action learning 
is virtually unlimited. Any concern of genuine importance to 
children may qualify. Cases have been built around school-related 
opportunities or dissatisfactions, efforts at voluntary philan- 
thropy, enterprises in self-help, learning about community life, 
developing hobbies or activities, culture study, response to cru- 
cial issues, extensions of topics in the news, and even of simple, 
raw challenge or optional pursuits of information, Basic to the 
notion of case-action learning is that children sincerely want to 

work and that they should be allowed to work in their own way to- 

L 

ward their own purposes. 

But these undertakings will be more effective, more satisfy- 
ing, and more likely to succeed if they are facilitated by adequate 
teacher planning. Such planning demands intelligence, creativity, 
and a keen sensitivity to the needs and feelings of children. Hap- 
hazard procedures simply will not suffice* The recommended design 
is comprised of six logical ly-sequenced steps by which advance plan- 
ning for successful cases may be a simple, systematic, unhurried, 
but highly effective procedure,^ 

"Case-action learning,^' it has been pointed out, *'is not in- 
tended to supplant subject matter in any way, but rather to provide 

an essential component. A desirable relationship results in a 
vital balance in elementary curriculum which contributes signifi- 
cantly to a foundation of genuine scholarship in each child. 

"^ib^ijl. , pp. 82-90. 
\bid. , pp. 90-92. 
''iMd. , pp. 22 1-222. 
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It has been claimed that case-action learning can enrich a child's 
achool experiences and fill a void in elementary curriculum.^ 

Just what is unique or special about case-action learning? 
For one thing, it frankly recognises the teacher not only as a 
skilled instructor, but also as a qualified curriculum maker. 
This in itself is a significant point, for it gets curriculum 
making right into the cla,ssroon where iminediacy of both time and 
circumstance can be met realistically — as different from pre- 
packaged curriculum as good home cooking is from a frozen TV 
dinner. The adoption of case-action learning as a vehicle for a 
child-oriented approach gives tiie teacher, in effect, a license 
to practice curriculum making openly, rather than being limited 
to sneaking in opportunities for spontaneity through tfie back door. 

Another special benefit in adopting case-action learning is 
that it implies an almos t-unpreciden ted faith in a group of chil- 
dren as eager self-starter^^ and as tireless researchers, creators, 
and developers, Case-acticn learning is premised upon children's 
refreshing inpulsiveness , their natural love of relevant work, 
and their craving for challenge and action. 

Opportunities for meaningful group-instigated undertakings 
are all about. We only have to look. Whatever is of genuine 
interest or honest concern to a group of children may become the 
substance of a fascinating and satisfying case. Consider, for 
example, the inspired classroom group of intermediate-grade pupils 
w]u) worked with a veritable passion to design and build a fold away 

, p. 22 3. 



playhouse as a marvelous Chris tnias present for the kindergarten 
children in their school. Or think about the first graders who 
undertook to select and obtain a suitable pet for their classroom — 
a case that absorbed their imagination and effort for a period of 
two weeks , 

The possibilities arc really endless. A fifth-grade class, 
for instance, adapted an interesting story for puppetry dramati- 
zation and presented a fine sliow ti) youngsters confined in a 
crippled children's hospital. Anotljcr c^oup of p\ipils found great 
satisfaction during tiie few weeks i^rior^to tht> Christmas vacation 
in sponsoring a qualified faun ly in a p.irticular "Sub-f or-Santa" 
campaign. Some of the older children in an ele^nontary scliool in 
a rural area worked hard to establish thejiiselvcs in an actual 
phoney-making poultry business as tiie outcome of a particularly 
notable work-project case. A primary-grade class undertook to 
learn more about tiie telephone, both as a means of comnmnicat ion 
and ns a business. A study of the local coal-mining industry was 
carried out as an information-seeking case by some fourth graders. 
Some intermediate-grade children founded a school newspaper. An- 
other successful case resulted in the forming of a knowledgeable 
camera club. Even the sky is not necessarily the limit, as one 

group of children discovered in focusing upon an absorbing study 

9 

of an Apollo moon voyage. 



Ijbid. , pp. 46-54. 
Ibid. , pp. 83-86- 



But how can a teacher keep up with the infinite possibilities 
and the uapredictable demands that are inevitable in such an un- 
restricted atmosphere? Really, there is no need for despair — 
it actually can be done gracefully. The recommended design for 
case-action learning makes it feasible for a teacher to identify 
literally dozens of potential cases and to engage in reasonably 
relaxed, panic- free advance planning in readiness for that anti-- 
cipated magic moment when a group will suddenly bubble over into 
spontaneous action and coiiimit themselves resolutely to a particular 
challenge with an xcited **Let*s do it!" 

In summary, it may be said that case-action learning can 
reflect the natural beauty of childhood as proudly and as faith- 
fully as well-designed oubject matter represents the logical 
beauty of the disciplines. Case-action learning can be a thor- 
oughly appropriate vehicle for a child-centered, action-oriented 
approach to curriculum. And something else: case-action learning 
can be a lot of fun. Yes, we c^ari have group spontaneity — by the 
case, 

rkfkrkncip:s 

X 'u 1 1 1 n g , i 1 1 1 am C . Desig ning Classroom Spontaneity: Cas e -Action 
hearninf ;> Hn;;lewood Cliffs , New Jersey: Prentice-Hal I , Inc . 
1973. 
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KnTKCRITY, education, DANCIv 
iNCiQiiia Rowan 

la a variety of cliclufs, it has often hcvu said that the body doesn't 
lie. ^^\ct LoiKs are louder than words/' If soru'one speaks o i" 1 i in in^', , 
yet at the saint' ti:ne slumps oviir like a lur,ip of hoi iud spa^L'hetti, the 
v;ords less than bc'lievable. 

i.i;iaglng is ofttin thouf^ht of as tiiu act of calling; up nx^ntal pictures, 
however, imay;ini; can be a more total process. A curved hand v,\ay image an 
oran^'.e, a grape, or a huge balloon, depend] u^^, on how the hand is curved. 
Tiie curve of the ]uind represents tlio object synibo 11 cal ly . 

' is the thesis of this paper that cliMdrou nec^d many opportunities 
to "act on^ irKu;ery, to do ::iach "body inaging," as a way of progressing; 
toward the ability to think in tiie abstract, wlii.cli, in turn, is a skill 
necessary for success in reading and otiier academic subjects. Activity 
related to "hodv iii.a^^in^;" is also a ii-odality for developing integrity in 
the child. InLe;;rity is defined hei'c^ as con^;ruence between action and 
ideas . 

Children find nany L^^ppo r tun i t i es to develop ihv. skill of i^r.aging in 
play, and tlie rules ol' the play are <;xpressed in the cliild's ability to 
inake-hv^ 1 i eve with real conviction. The marbles that are in tlie little pan 
on tlie i^lay stove r.ust be trt^ated as rc'al eg^^s; trains don't get off t'ne 
L racks and kick up ti:*-^ir v.heels. Re;;iaining "iti <']iarac:ter" i ^; part of the 
game. It is the part of liiO ga:i:e which defines integrity for tiie child. 

(Children are not born witii the nihility to visuali^'.e. Object perna- 
ni'nire is usually acqui r^td vitliin the first fev/ r. oaths of life, but visual- 
ixiri/; requires r.uch r;ore tiiie. Consider trie difficulty sone adults liave 



when they are expected to translate directions given verbally into a 
cognitive map. Mapping space in one \s mind requires an integration of 
language and perception. 

Among other ways, cliildron learn to visual ixc througli play. The 
following incident illustrati^s the difference between a child who has 
Intugratt'd language: with his visualizations, and one wlio isn't as far 
along in tlie process* Think of two little boys with airplanes in hand. 
Child :;o, 1 says> "My reconnaissance plane is revving up. We're going 
out to look tor the 'emeny.* The ^^mony^s* dug in." To his friend, he 
says, "Vou say, 'Control tower to pilot. Control tower to pilot. Prepare 
for take-off I'" Instead of acting on the suggestion, the second young- 
ster also pretended to liave a plane. Going tlirough the same motions, he 

said, "BrrrpI BrrrrpI HrrrrpI Prrrrrrr Wheec, eeee, Qooooo, 

Kee.eo,*** iirrropi BrrrropI Pcoml PooomI" 

The first child was persistent; iu^. continued his interaction, 
"Pilot to tov/er. Pilot to tower. The reconnaissance plane is taking off. 
Here it goes. Tiie radar is turned on. Prrrrr....! Pilot to tower. We 
have a blip on the screen. Over.... I" 

V.liich chiid gave us the evidence? Th(^ first child\s language let us 
know tiiat l;e was usin^s visual imagery to assist him in his play. He was 
also visualizing and planning the play for his little friend. For the 
second child, the sounds he was making may have been nothing m.ore than 
imitating the noise of the plane. This is not to say that the second 
child didn't know about planes, but there was a decidedly different quality 
in the first ciiild's play, lie developed a plan, and Iiis plane functioned 
within a conte.xt of relationships. In all likelihood, he saw the play 
b e f o r t> ! \ e a c: t o d it out. 



l-'eopio visuaii;^o dlffereutly. Some people make very detailed 
pictures in li^eir jninds. Ujidoub ted !>' the NASA planners of the moon shots 
in Houston visualized vivicly and in detail. iixperient ial background 
contributes greatly to the quality of one visualizing. Check yourself 
lo see v;hat kind of iinai^ry Lhe folloving story calls to luind. 

A farner, iiaving boc;Kht hiir.self a uv.w hunting dog, took hirn out to 
the lake for a trial run. iie shot a duck and tlie dog v;alki'd out on the 
water and broug,]it it in. liui farner blinked, rubbed !iis eves, and trii'd 
again v;ith tlie sa:r>e result. Puzzled about llie dog, tlie far.T.er invited a 
neighbor to hunt witli hin\ tlie next day. Tha same thing happened, Whvn 
eiLiier man hit a bird, tiie dog vould v%'nlk out on the water and retrieve it» 
Thu neigiibor appeared not to notice. And tiie farinc^r said notliing for a 
v.'hili.'. Finally, l;e cjuluu^t stand it and asked, "D-did y' notice anything 
nnusu<il about my dog/:" ihc neighbor scratched his Iiead, "Yeah," he said 
at lengtn, "Yeah, co:;.e t' think of it, I did. The son-o f -a-g,un can't swim.*" 

What iuippeutd? Did you picture a dalination? A pointer? Or a 
Lahoradoi* retriever? Could you have pictured a little French poodle who 
didn't v/anL to get iier f^'et wet? Ivas the w^ater in your picture caln or 
rougit? V.'cu; it deep or sliallow? Verc thert; cat-tails or otiier weeds 
around? frees in tiie distance or foreground? Mountains? What kind of 
ducks? Your visualizing depends partly upon v;hat l^iud of an observer you 
are - v.'hat your past ex:)er i'Sico has been - w:iat things you scrcLni out ~ 
■■:hal th. ings you aJlow in. You nay visualize in detail at so;ne t iir.os , 
r>-'agi-rly at otiiers. l\o[)]e, hearing such a story, usually begin to image 
th<' situation in tiieir vands. The punch line tendrs to come as a surprise, 
d i s in t eg.ra t ing ih^^ i;\a^:ery suddenly, v/hieii is the probable cause of our 
laugi: t*.' r . 

■'i h , 



Visualizing is not only part of "getting tlic joko,'^ it is an 
important part of reading, particularly early reading;. Some years ago, 
when I was teaching first grade, I was listening to youngster read — 
David. Ho dropped v.'ords, plink plink - plink, like a leaky tap. 

As I listened, L hoped tliat I would hear him string his words together 
like a necklace of pearls, because it is on]y as v;ords are strung to- 
gether that tiie ciiild gets any neaning out of what he is reading. For 
exarq)Je: "Hl^.'' IJhat does it moan? A male soinut h i ng-or-o ther . "}ie 
broke only three." Three te^-th? Three dishes? Uliat does it mean? You 
can't really know until those words, that sentence, are said in relation 
to other words and sentences. The meaning is derived from tlio total 
coiitext, pins what experience and interpretative ability that the reader 
brings to tne printed page. 

It hadn't ]\appened for David, so I stopped the word-calling and 
asked hin wliat kind of pictures he was making in his mind as he read. 
"Vhat do tliese words make you think of, David?" "k\o thing, lie replied* 
So 1 said, "Then you must have been thinking of sonnet hi ng else while you 
v;ere re ailing. Tell me, what was it you were thinking of? his answer, 
"vriien iny Daddy took me on a subway train in llvw York City." 

The child was visual i^. ing, but the words in the book w^ere not calling 
up the ir.ental pictures* VHien tlie substituted images are as compelling as 
a ride on a subway, the content of the story lias to be fairly exciting 
in order to pull the child in to the task at l;and. 

During llu^ past year, 1 have conferenced w^ith t^^e parents of tlirce 
ciiildren v;hosi* reading problems were partly a result of the f.ict tiiat 
tiiey didn't krjow thc^y were supposed to visualize wluat they were reading. 
The y d i cin ' t u n de r s t a rui t ha t s ay i t^g the wo rd wa s no i t-nou g,h ; t h e y had to 



luon^ally ACT 0:i those v;ords. to image, to Interpret, to bring meaning TO 
tlie context. 

One child was in first grade - tlie oldest of five children ~ and 
wliile his mother read to him on very rare occasions, she had very little 
tiiie to do so. One of the other mothtirs labeled herself as a non-reader. 
In all three instances, the children liad been read to very lUtle or not 
at all. They cane to school, not knowing what to expect in reading, and 
wh.'n tiu^y were introduced to it througli phonics, they simply thougiit it 
v;as making tiic right sound for the letters. Anotlier of the children had 
;;one a.s iar as third grade and was able to call out all of the words he 
came to phonetically, but in tests, he fell down to almost nothing on 
c:o:Vipre];ension. Tiie tliird ciiild w\is in fifth grade. He liad seemed to 
.shov; some ])roi::ise in Lhe first two gi'ades, but liad b^. en dropping back 
ratiier than making progress in readinp. Tiie content of his day-dreaming 
on one or^asion was a hunting trip with his father. It seems that emotion-- 
al needs tliat have noL been met can easily entice a cliiid into out-of~ 
field imagery or f antasii^ ing . CoiViprehens ion requires that t!ie reader stay 
with it; the content of tlie miaterial needs to have sor.e holding power, not 
only for the ch i but for the teacher as wvll. 

How many otiier cirlldren are having difficulty with v i sual 1;^ ing? It 
is iiard to say. Tiiere are tir.es when I look at the world in wlilch children 
are growin,: up, and 1 feel tliat they Ijave Jess opportunity to learn to 
vir.uali/u. Iliey are hurried » pressured > frightened, enticed, seduced, and 
i;iven ready -m^nde toys for play. Iivstead of radio dramas » for which w^e had 
to supply uur own »:;eiVLal iiuages, the radio no\c confines itself to music or 
advertising* Arid ti^le vision supplies tlie images for tho viewer, which nsay 
he a imixed blessing allowing, children to becom.e information-rich but 



experience-poor. A relationship exists between the child's ability to 
create, adequate imagery and his ability to comprehend wiiat he is reading. 
It is one of the child's ways of ACTIM; ON the content. Ivhat that rela- 
tionr>hiy: is stat Lst i ca 1 ly , I don't know, but there are data indicating 
that children, wlio luive been taught in tiieciianlcal ways without compelling 
content, also fall douii in corip rehens ion . ^ 

Many tinges during the y^-ar, schools have partnits and children who 
r.ov^: in t ro.:: sor>r ol]u?r area. .\ rc^r.r.ion qut^stion ;.;oes like this, 'Mn our 
old school, iny c:hild was reading in book i^'* of such and such a series. 
Do you tvach fro:n that series, and do you ]invc a );roup he v;i]l fit into?" 
Thi^ a n s we r to that q u e s t i o a i s e a s y . T wo u Id 1 i k e t o p r o [i o s e a 1 1 a r d e r 
one for paruats to ask of thii scl;oo] s — sonielhin^; like, "What kind of 
assuranCL; can you give rre that ny child will ^;ain a real understanding; of 
what he rc?ads, that he will h^ccrr.c r:t>nlrilly active under your tutelage, a 
truly productive thinker?" "What do you do in your sciiools to stimulate 
children to beco*;:e sorr.e Liii n;^; other Lhan spon^^'s?" 

1 1 i s un d e r s t an d a b 1 e w'ny parents a s k the questions t h e y do . B e i n^^ on 
page 34 of book 1-4 is so tre thing tiuit one can easily see. U'helher or not a 
child Is V 1 s u a I i z i n i s not a s easy to s e o , Yon ne ve r really kn a w ho v; mu cli 
is taking [).lece. Checking; it out sonetiir.es means tiiat one nust have time 
for Individual interviews witfj cliildi'en; one i:,ust pick it uj) incidentally 
f r o Uv) n - vo r b a 1 c ue s , as in p 1 a y o r d an c c ; o n e u s t r e c o :t;n i z e whe n wo r d s 
ir-' drLH>pt?:l ::can in;.' ss 1 y . It cannot be observed during silent reading. 
[ .I'j r i ,:h t k i rid s o f qiK;s t ions nay y i el d an ink 1 i n^; tha I vis ual i / i ng i s ;;o i ng 
oa . I( i . ^ :t skill that Ir^ used i .. riany school subjects. In riath, one 
i>root" fhat a ciii Id is v i ^.ua 1 i ^ in.; co;:a'S in his ability to nake transforri- 
ations in verv pracLical, dc r.onst rab situations. 



The successful student: uses visualizing as an iinportaiu tool for 
learning. The student, who is turned-off psychoJ ogical ly , can refuse to 
learn by refusing to visuali^^e. Or it nay be unintentional, "My mind just 
vent blaiik when hu started talking about fractions." 

Toacliers need many more situations v/here children must visibly and/or 
verbally act on v/hat they are learning; in order for us to knov that the 
youngsters are not "copping out" intellectually. Creative dance is a 
b'.'aiit it III way fc^r teachers to help chflciren act on visuaJ imagery called 
up drar^uit i cally and vividly througli language or first-h...nd experifMice. 
Xoi only does tiie child of dance need to call images to inind; the child 
needs to maintain them, (organize them, and transport ther;5 througii tine and 
space . 

The child vho holds a piece of plastic yardage crumi- led tightly in 
his iiand, then opens his hand to vatcii it unfold, has created an imago 
which he can symbol i^-ie in his body's ovai unfolding ^\ud stretching. From 
tile plastic, to the liody miovem.ent, to the abstract notion of unfolding is 
a n i ma g e - a s s i s t Li d p r ogre s s i o n . 

To illustrate the v a -ual i i ng developed in children in creative dance, 
here are excerpts from a class j^eriod observed just before Ciiristm.as* The 
teacher told tlu' children about looking out her v:\ndow one morning to see 
a deer that was out in tiie orchard near her placer. She described tlu^ feet 
of the deer, how they \N'ere lifted iiigh as it moved in the snow, the flowing 
> ; r a c e v; i t h. x-A licli t h e a n i r i 1 bound e d f ro v\ one s- p o l to another, T hen she 
said to the ciUldren, "l ^rant you to let go of tlie regular part of you, and 
Liil like ihls Jeer. See if you can really captur^^' the whole spirit of the' 
r\0]:\enl . Vou v;ill bll THIS FhLJ.IN^ with everv motion that you m.ake. If you 
can cai^turc- the spirit of tiiat d<.ier, you v;ill feel i\\v joy of its grace 



cuid movement. If you don^t try with your whole body, you w^on^t feel as 
nuich joy ds you really could." 

^'First I v;ant just a few of you to try. It may be difficult to hold 
on to the idea with other people watcliing But get yourselves ready - 
forr^et about us - and v:hen you liave that feeling throu^;hout your entire 
body, you ean start." 

The children danced that 'h»er, with leaps, with bounds, with height, 
a nd r nc e , n n d o p e n n e s s . 

The teacher tlien asked the otiiers» "Ulwit made tiu.-n believable?" 

And a child ansv/t^red, "l>1ien you think so mucli about what you are 
doing, all your f'eoIin^;s help you do it," 

i^aiking about a child v;ho had really deir.onstra" ii'd the idea beauti- 
fullv, another child said, "hven wlien he stopped, lie still looked like a 
deer." And thu teacher responded, "Mien he stopped » he kept on thinking 
and believing/^ 

To the children v/ho had been the audience, s!;e then said, ^^Now I'd 
like to see if you can believe so nnichl get yourselves so psyched-up with 
the ideal that your movement, your feeling, the time changes all of it 
will ;r.ake it believable for the rest of us." 

It's a rare nonent when children spontaneously applaud each other. 
On t'nat day, it happened » 

hvaluatlng with the cliildren, the teacl^er commented on an unusually 
Lovely i)e r f 0 rinance , "I'/hen I \oatched her leap, it was so light and so 
beautiful, Vou could tell tiiat she x.as thinking so nnich about her idea 
tliat it eraKt:^] th.e fact that people were watching." 

"Thert? were soir.e children wlwjsi' indecision, at first, looked like 
v/i'-'.gl'*s and worr.s, but as tb.e.y hail r;ore i ir.e to nove , to be still, to 



think again, they began to move with coi'tainty - not indecision - and as 
the idea and the feeling took liold of them^ they seenied to make the whole 
room ft^el very strong and alive. Your indecision makes you look weak» but 
wiien you really give yourselves to the idea, you vilJ look, feci, and £ict 
in such a way that it will come through/' 

The beauty that took place had not happened in one class period. The 
children liad been developing skills for months, among them the skill of 
visualizing. This skill had been brought to such a point that the children 
were rot ;r.aking little pictures in their minds alone; tiiey were visualizing 
with their bodies, vitli their feelings, with tlieir totalities. Creative 
dance offers extraordinary opportunities for visualizing to be developed 
in total and joyous vrays. What ])Ower it gives tlie children over their 
feelings and their minds. It is the totality of this visualizing which 
develops one jf the most cherished characteristics th<\t we see in people - 
iKTilGRLTW Defiriing integrity as the courage and the ability to think, 
feel, and act in a consistent, honest, believable way, then a person acts 
in a way that is congruent v.'ith what he says, feels, and believes. The 
inner and outer person are compatible. 

ilov: do children learn tc live Xs'ith integrity? By actually experi- 
encing eongruenee in a total way, as they did in the dance session just 
described, by finding that intc-grity is valued^ as it certainly was in 
this situation. Tlicre are other ways, but none more beautiful. 

Integrity has been looked upon as an admired and desirable character- 
istic. The Lerm also ap[>lies v;hen a person with hostile feelings acts in 
in,)stile ways. Such a person is showing congrueiice and honesty. It becomes 
api^arent tiien, t'aaL integrity needs to be taught or nurtured in friendly, 
conpass ionati , strongs and beautiful circumstances if we want t'ne I i nd of 



integrity that is valued. It is rnly tlien that the iiuegrative process 
is compatible Vv'ith che needs of the world. U^iy teach integrity through 
dai\ce? Because children are naturally action-oriented. Because beauty 
and integrity should be partners. Because dance evokes more adult-approval 
than play. Because teachers too, need to feel a sense of aesthetic 
achioveiuen t . And because, apparently for children dance and otiier forms 
of movement stirailatc: the proprioceptive receptors which in turn are 
inlerj^rod as joy and delight in the pleasure center of the brain. Why 
dance? iiecausL' of the discipline in the r:;ovement and tht? need in tl\is 
v/orld for creativu, caring children. 

It is easy to ignore the creative hunger of children, but as we 
supply cliildfen with the opportunity to be creative to act like persons 
who know how wonderful they are and can be, we lessen the motivation for 
inUuinane acts. If v;e live beautifully with children today, we can expect 
and believe in a beautiful tomorrow. Things don*t happen until people 
catch tiie vision of what could be; then they can put their energy and 
enthusiasm into the dream. Children need to learn how to visualii'^e the 
kind of v;orld they v;ould like to live in, to !'.old that im-^ge, to work in 
x^vays tiiat will assure its rt-a J 1 .:ai 1 on » If we do nothing about planning the 
fucure, we must take v:hat : ^' . v pi an the future and work 

tov;arcl the realizatior, of i:r : ] , lii^M^Mn lies our freedom, our oppor- 
tunity to take part In ilu ■ : ^ r: . :m : i ljp. and creation of tomorrow. In 
dance, cfiiJdren visuali;:e; tlu^y plan; lluy put energy into tiie realization 
of tlie plan; tht^y ctvaluate and ^;row. They experience the prototype of 
creation in tijc form of beauLv. All this, and it is called an educational 
frill. For some, piniians, but for others the arts are an integral part of 
e due at ion . 
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Language is for others, SoD\eonG else puts words in front of 
other worcis. They play with vcords. Creativity is a born gift> 
elllin* you have it or you don't, 1 don^t, I was born to be an 
absorber of language. And yet from the Newson Report:^ 

"This matter of com.n)unicat ion affects all asnerr:; df 
social and intellectual grov;th. There is a gulf ])f'tv;eeu 
those who have, and the many who have not suffix ivni ■ sivi 
(^f words to be able to listen and discuss ra t i c^y 1 1 L \' ; : t 
]}ress ideas and feelings clearly; and to even aiv. ideas 

at all. We sini[ny do not know how nnny peoj^le ar». i r .i <] 
in their lives by inability ever to expross t h<.^: ;: i ^ 1 ■ ; adi - 
fjuately; or how many never develop intellectually !)i»cause 
they lack the worcis with vhicli to think and reasc^i. 'Iliis is 
.1 matter as important to econoiiiic life as it is to personal 
living*,, irtdus trial relations as v;ell as narria);os cmne to 
r i e f on failures i n co iTunun i c a t i on s . . . , 

There is no Kift like the gift of speech and the level 
at which people \\i\vc learned to use it determines the level 
oi the cornpan ionsin p and tlie level at which their life is 
lived." 

If this is true and it appears to be so, t])en oug^U we not be 
involved in developiag the a,bility to communicate ^^ith our fellow 
beings and further, this ability should not be restricted to those 
few whom society h.is labeled as creative, 

ilow does the present curricular structure approach the pro- 
cess of teaching the language arts? Reading is the number one target, 
We all know hov; significant reading is to the other content areas, 
in fact it is the key to scholastic survival. We do not have time 
for c 1 1 i 1 d r n t o t a 1 k , v; rite, o r be c one involved in c r e a t i v e d r aina 
because reading', is not conipig along, and so the time is spent on 
reading,. And rc-ading is Tiot coming', along becatise v;c neglect the 
<al!cr lan^'.U'ig.e arts. 
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During the 1960'y millions of dollars were spent on research 
trying to determine vliicli reading programs were more effective with 
eliildrcn. Conclnsions wore reached^ but not the expected ones, for 
the only significant conclusion reached was tliat tlie teacher was a 
more significant factor in reading *,rowt:h in children than any one 
nethud or approach. Very possibly v;e should spend time training 
teachings in processes of learning rather than in content methods. 

Writing has followed a continuous path s'.nce the 1700*s. It 
was a prescriptive approach consisting of diagramming sentences, 
filling in blanks, trying to locate the parts of speech, v;riting com- 
i)Jete sentences tliat v/ere jninctuated v;ith small red scribblings all 
over the margins. hngl ^.sh teacliers were like ('.ods, noting progress 
on paper in various re-writes akin to the stu'-es of re-incarnation. 
It is somewhat like corn growing. For years the width of the corn 
row has been thirty-eig[iL inclies. Ke !iave since found that more 
corn can be grown by narrov;ing the v;idth .»f the rou'. Research into 
tlie history of corn growing revocded that the thirty-eight inches 
represented ihe width of the iiorseVs rump. A loading question could 
bo, how many horses* rumps iiave you :mk1 I been following while cul- 
tivating the minds of children? 

All writing basically was directed toward the teacher as the 
audience. The children, not liaving a real purpose for writing other 
than to please the teacher, wrote* only for that purpose. Other 
d i St rac t i cuis for tiie child v;ere the prescribers contained in the 
texts. YoM riMiUMnber the 1 anguage--- ' r^ov; when you write a friendly 
letter you nuist keep tliese three rules in mind,' etc.. The child is 
so C(Micerned about the three ]n*esc r ip t i ons that he can't concen- 
trate on tlie Kiessage to ])e written. In an artificially prescribed 
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and contrived situation is it any wonder w}iy cliildrcn can't and 
don't write well and worse, do not have any desire to write at all. 

Attempts have been made to teach the child to read and to 
write, but little been done with the spoken word. It is as 

though v;e have an unwritten banner over the front door of the school 
for those enter int; to apply. It leads, "All ye who enter herein, 
please be quiet, don't talk." It is spoken in plainer words by the 
prestige figure inside, "Tin, woulci you turn around and shut upll" 
Ii;noring the concept th.at 1 ■^gua^'.o has an oral base, we as teachers 
spend all our tine expecting, the child to listen Co our spoken 
language, svipressing that which could support reading and writing 
the niost. Wilkinson"^- inq^lies that the very structure of the class^ 
room precludes the development of communication. In the typical 
classroom, the presiding figure is in the front, with the "low 
prestige figures seated in rows/' Communication flows only one way. 
The teacher has the answer and tiiat is the only answer possible. 
Communication cannot be developed under those circumstances. 

Checking tlie listening activities becomes a puzp.le, for a 
realization ?s gained that they are not listening activities at all 
but thinking activities as applied to listening. Not much time is 
spent In sciiool participating in Glasscr's "Golden Circle" where 
children struggle with a real — relevant problem, giving and taking 
in dialogue that precipitates oral speech and necessitates listening. 
An idea is tesirccJ in open forum, and thinking is modified like a 
balloon in the air where people can shoot at it. If the idea is 
good, it stands fire; hut most need patching in a process where we 
change our think iug ami thus learn the procedures for learning, 
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Kxpaiision of knowlcii[;e lias nuulo "covc>r in^^/' the subject insur- 
mountal^le. Content toacliiny; lias crcatcni a stiuient who is a passive 
sponge. Some stiulents learn to reail, hut studies indicate tliat 
ninety-ftvo percent of the b<niks are read by five percent of the 
populace/* Children can't speak in the classroom and thev hate to 
v:rito. It appear^; that there is a need i'or a nvw base for developing 
the skills of cofiunun i cat i on u'liich so affect our lives. An experience 
basec' curriculum vith oral 1 anvu^U,^^' tdie suj^port level seems to 
offer one approach ti^ the prt^blein. 

The ph i 1 osoj^h I ca 1 fovnulation for tins ap|)r(\ac!i has support in 
the writings o\ Jennings,-'* MoiTett/^ Warner,^ Van Allen,^"^ and the 
McCrackens.^ Of tlie four literacv skills, tv;o are productive and turn 
arc receptive. 'Ihe production of lan^;uagi» is luuch more difficult 
than the reception. One i-. aitive and the other passive. It ft^lh^vs 
then, that the stuch'ut slunild spend proportionally more tine in pro- 
ducinv', ratlu!r tliai^ the reci iving of latip,ua|;e, Moff(,'tt sup,g,ests that 
a ct>ur.^;e in lant\uage is basicallv a course in tliinking. "Conce i v i n^», 
and verbalizing vnisl l.'o taken together. The stuff to he concvivod 
and verbalized is primarily the rav; stuff of life, n^it langua>;e 
matters themscd ves . " ^ ^ 

Tlie sequence of lang,uagi^ develoj^ment throug,h an experience 
approach is one vdiere th.inking precedes listening, v:ith listenirig 
p r e c e d i n g, s p e e cT } and t h e n fro;! the or a 1 h a s e \': r i t i n \.\ a n d r e a din g, 
evolve. Frank .lennings^^^ (U'f initioii of reading saj^i^ort.s this base. 
lie projects IIk'iI ''Rcadiny, begjns' v/ith wonder at the world about us. 
It ,start.s with repeated events like thunder and lig.htning and rain, 
it start,-; with tiic .sea-.ons and the gj-ovnli of tliing,s. It begins when 
the mother, b.oluing llie ehild's ha.nd, savs tl^at .i dav is M^eautiful' 



or 'cold' or that Die wind is soft .... Reading', is the practical! 
m.'Kic'igoi^^ont of the world about us . , [he special kind of reading 

you are doing now is tlie culmination of all the other k^^nds of 
reading. You are dealing; v;ith the signs of tlungs represented. You 
are dealing with ideas and concepts that hav^e no material matter or 
substance and yet are real." 

The key iierc me seens to be in the statement » "signs of 
things represented," KxperJenee is a major source for developing 
syii^boiisr.!. Words are the prime representation of experience. Tiiese 
symbols fall into two broad classes, function words like: to, and, 
because, tiie, this; and symbolic words like: hot, cold, bird, cat, 
rough, and love. If the ciiiid has not had an experience relative to 
the symbol tlien the representation has no meaning. If he has not 
spent, considerable timiO stringing words toget!\er then the function 
words are not used. The young child eliminates th.ese function words 
all ttigether in utterances like "Hillv drink?", or "Tommy hurti". 
Andrew Wilkenson^" suggested that if we w-ere asked to write a very 
brief book on tl^e teaching of hnglish, that it could be condensed to 
tfiree words, the "verba 1 i 7.at i on of experience." he further stated 
thai if it Wtis necessary to cut the text to one word, that word would 
he "experience." So Knglisli teaching is getting the students to put 
wriat they have experienced into v^^rds. The experiences are all the 
tilings that have ha])pened to you: getting lost, falling down, getting 
embarrassed, smelling the gr^iss, WiJtching it grow^ blowing bubbles, 
sharing a story, bt^ng lovt'd or being hated. Vor both the cre^itivc 
artist and ihc. c]iilil» writing is "an exciVed response and an organi- 
^'.atiini of exper i ecice , " U\' ImVc, as tcach>ers, all [lecome s<i involved 
In objectives ami skills tlrat wv hrive lost track of the central 
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activity. "X'V,; the t riM)il in i:t\^>lis]i t-eaching is to switch lo the 
centrality of cxpc^ r i L^ncu so tluil Ihc skills otnergc in tlio process of 
vovb<il I?, in^; the oxperience, they don't have the status of iinnedintc 
i.;oals. The e:-:pe r i enec^ is tht^ thin^; one starts wit'a." It ii^;'v be 
skills we v;,inl i)Ut Lhc^y don't seen U> oomu wliet\ appro/iched d.ireetly 
bt'cmse tlie skill hccni.ies the ^^ja 1 instead (^f the production of 
lanr,uav;L', You need to vrite ^dxnit so:nethinj'; to sonoone. 

rhe te.udiin^; proeesN is (mu^ of creating or structuring situ- 
ations in v.iurh tiie nrcduction of l;ing,uage is a "natural outccniie," 
iiie skill in tc-ichin- is lo he .ihle to read th(> t^hild. Tins reading 

ihv child csn y ho ;ic o-^;]) I i shed hv a toaclicr vdio is well 
:i.:ronnded in the skiM^; of tho content that she is at t c-:;ipt: ing to teach, 
.\fror diac^osing tk^ Ov^;-;;un i c ,K. i vo .ihilitie!; of ]\or studiait, the 
l^'ao]ur" tiu.si ' t r. 1 t M > o trio! witr; langu:igr' in a real situation v;ith 

. ^' ikijc ]^]u::ol'-; into t ho (experience, writing 

kar- , L a h i eg sav to sora^nui^ . lie r:akes 
s he ^:kar*^ ■ his langua^'.o pr(a!iu: t i on ^ 



o" s;>oak i lu; 1 r^MU; 



orror^. Cf^'ases- 
<n"a I oi writ' 
atjd i !aVr , Ol: ^ ■< 
<ls^v;n. 'ihc c- r 
rari^s va-alil h,- 
didw'i v^el hi;-. 
a<; oor.p 1 i 'k i k i ^ 
oaa '-^'^ ^/O'di t r i . 



. t u . a c u n i a 



aa ■ n oa 



at v.. ■ ^ 



aa' iws tai: :raiu 1 /ot icui luii. hrc>ken 
* '11 s i vo I o 1 1 i n: r ^ t ho t oa he r-: ;ado 
oivo k ^aa, t.' ' k i !u; to sav and ht:- 
; - Iv, hi:; 'aa'k a;<' ncaMlod t<^ 

I 'O' aa* i ■ : aa. J a t V; * ok o,-> a k'c ' ' iie- 
a-' t i'.- t k< ■ t 1- 'O' , i . ^K' ] ' van' and 



] no ri'a,', i n a 



a" 
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<"i.^otn:a laaaaa^ tk. 
hi - aial i ' aa - f ■ . Va 



ant audi' air . ■ k ■ k i 



■ I . . f r< a I a a* - ..a? ■ ■ . ^ , ] . r \- r^-; r- 
i 1 ' I ' an i a t ■ . - U'- t ; ".a- 1 \- w i t li 

k< a~ l \ :K ;a ad on t , t ^ u' i'iO; . ( r 1 1'-- 
't irr^'diaif (;u(.o-ai-<n asked is, 



^'iiox-j can peers give effective critique?" It is suggested that anyone 
can mark on a paper such things as, '1 don't follow you.^ ^This is not 
clear*' ^ You said that before.' 'Wiere are you [^oing?' or 'This 
doesn't do anything for me.' And what abovtt spoiling and punctuation, 
ah, tliosc fifteen or fifty rules for the comma. Let's put mechanics 
ill their proper perspective. The message is the thing of value, not 
the clothinv; tliat it conies dressed in. In fact, if punctuation is 
approached in an oral fashion, communication will only flow if tlie 
commas are in the correct place. But students can be critics if 
given some simple criteria: 1, Was wliat you wrote or said interesting 
to me? 2. Did I understand what you were saying? 3. l^Hiere didn't 
the message com.e through? Here is wliere tlie teacher expertise comes 
through, for she is a source of help in overcoming errors in communi- 
cation that students have raised. The student can be sent to a text 
where he can practice or drill on specific needs. The text is a 
source of help not a source of agony in irrelevance. 

This type of writing, speaking, and re«']ding is parallel with 
the ilevelopment of the human being, Ve are involved in those experi- 
ences and ideas directly related to our environment. As ve mature we 
can extend the distance between ourselves and our audience. The 
process also moves from the concrete to the abstract. So here am I, 
discussing a t lieorc t i ca 1 bare for language development to an audience 
tb.il is unable to give me feedback because of the situation or who 
voult] hesitate because they don't v;ant to hurt my feelings. I have 
mi^^ved from 0)\(n:en t r i sm lovard a di^^tant audience. 

As I. viev: this type of curriculum, a series of relevant striic- 
turcd trials with lrH^gua>;e ratlier than a sequence of language skills 
to be hacked at, certain attributes seen to come in focus. The 
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cilild learns to vfite, LaU;> read, and listen by doing it. There 
I's a difference bctv.'een doing and describing. He lias desire to 
write because the content is relevant and tlie audience is real. It 
is i nd iv 1 dua I i'/.ed in Its (nstrtictive process l)ecause tlie student 
works on those skills that ho has not mastered as they were dis- 
covei-jd in a structured tricil. The process is not text centered, it 
is experience centered. It is not tcaclior centered, it is student 
centered, it is a natural process for a student to v/rite anti read 
and talk and listen about Ideas drawn fron; hi^, experience. The 
great' st benefit is that the child is actively dravai into the 
learning process by doing. He learns to write by writing, » tti : ^ ad 
by reading, to speak by speaking and to listen by listening, and the 
beavity is that all tlie comnun i cat i on skills are related in a func- 
tional setting,, Language arts can be the most e>:(^itin); time of the 
clay for it deals v:ith th.e content that differentiates between man 
and anii;\al and sjU'clfies that w!)ich extends the iiiind of man, 

I n c o n c 1 u s i o n c v e r y t h i n g I \ a s. b e e n r c s e a r c 1 1 chI . Th e a s s e r t i o n s 
tliat have not been scrupulously researched or personally attested 
'nave becui lovingly invented. 
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poKfin - A Mi:f)[i':-! mi; phrsonalizinc hxprkssion^ 

luirhara Ann Kowg 1 1 

[n l\)v Held of L>d;'i.M L i (HI today Wt^ oft. on fool ihaL i nd i v Ldvia 1 i z i n;r; 
odvicaLion ;::o ".pis that cwi'v olii Id ruis L lu- por fonni ri)', vi diflLTont task 
fro;:! tlMl nf 1, iio oLlu'T rl\lldi\=n in L 1^.: o lass room. 1 i r^.- 1 wo Oviii moot 
individual 1 noods also ia lotal i^rou]^ ac t i (. i os , ("iu ldrcM\ n<-'od lo bo 
ac'ca^pLod by Lhoir poors and to liavo an uppLn'tnnity to o::pros--, tiiLMnsoIvos 
La froiu of Llioir P'HTs, I iu s pivos a tea o ho r an oppartiuuty In lif^lp 
Lo l>viild Llio individLial oh i Id's so If oonoo])L in Lbo pro soma' of otiua's, 
Pootrv is tho r.odiui;. nsod in this pia' son t a t i o!i to aooonf^l i sli L hi^^ pnrposo 

■] lu' doliohtfnl osax rltau o of liolpinp, cdiildraa^ dista^vor aiul oxpross 
ihc^ir ov:n porsoiial c i'*aiLi\\." idoas is ;":osl rov;a rd i n^: , 

'fhi:' ui J i nil ib i lo cl i : a);i na L i oas oi' llio \'c;!rv younp, are forLilo p,r<Tunds 
for :.oods of Uuuipht lo ;4ro\v and flov.a^r \ Inaanlifvil croalioas. 

Mac li cdiild ha^ sorx^ I iii n;.^ of vahio to say and iho sensiti\'o teacher 
v/iJ. I iind a ^aiy lo holp hi;i c-^a^ross his !:o,st sea' rot Lhonydjts. 

LlsUai v;illi vanv-k-r and a; a^ortaU as I ha\a^ lo tho v;ords of cluldriMU 
"Tb.v/ .} 1 : ; a; pa<j ro has laia ;\ lon^ way todny - lisl(ai lo Inn 
pa r^. I i a;; , " 

- by I/ivira 

and 

la.' Poor !^;an 

- vr i I, Uai ])V a doa i c\\i Id 

iliL'TO \'.'a!^ a poor r;aa 
\\ho C'-H] Id a!>t -oo . 
^;[,-; f^.if v-is tan 
H', had a cr:^ok.,d l^au'^o , 

dro /s..-f] la ; j'oot , 
][[. h.-sd vao-: bald, 

Jv-pt 1 a .-.oot , 
"f''>oi' : ■vin lio ca 1 lod . 
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Tlu' V':in ums s.uI , 
ilo crit'd ^. cvicd ^ 
rlu.ui he went i:Md 
ami f 1 na 1 ] V (1 i 



Tlu' (Mir [Vise this pre Stii t .'U i on is lo prnv itlo a program about 
[>^u.'try that JirsJ:, iK'Ip:; Loaihors K'arn to listen cih j tu* t i \'e 1 v hut 
luuT i L i. CM 1 1 V lo tlio iiloa s ol JuUlr^M! c\iul scct>ad ly Ia> ^; i clnl<lren 
v/ilh a v;idc> r i c t y harnin,; capabilities, i>]iport un i t ic^s and 
i'lUiU] ra ;.UM, vMi L to ciivju'css lliL^ir idt'K; \'orhally and in vriltt^'n Uu'ri. 

PiH'lrv ■ usl be' expand in v- to Lbe child's iiiind^ I lie re lore, dunild 
not be stitfle<l by st rue lure; bnl a elilld also noeds lo know and under- 
sland soiv of ihc ])asU' fonis and i.deas in poetry to use as tools for 
vx pre ss ion. 

ibis prese n t .1 1 i on v.'ill be di\it]ed into four parts - first- 1 i ir,e r i cd^s , 
second- rby* es, tliinl- i ri^e x erst*, and i tuirth- r;ethods of s L i rju la L i n^; 
children lo cvMilinue t v;rile poetrv. lb ron^^Jionl all four areas of 
discussion there v/ill be inliaulnced idioa.s i nv tcsuhers, lo stinuilato, 
fUcoLiraee and invoI\i.' ciiildLfn. 

Sovw childr>n ;:ay be "turned off'' Iv; tlu* idea of wj;i t i n}^; poetry so 
v;e bu^/Jn v/ilb stuu-inv', lis ten in); and tt Ik ini; about poetry. liTr^ericks 
lbou;;di riore difiicult in r'hylhr^^ and structuro are interesting' and 
stinnlat ini: to ;:u>st cliildrLM^ beianse i>f tl;o biU^:o/ ajul nonsense words used 
in I lie ct^):' pc' ■. i t io;i . larn'rii. ks are so flexible tlial childron beco::e 
i n\-o 1 \'r ' d f , i i 1 v v.- i t h o a t i } i e t h r of r r o r , so ve he; i : in v; i t h 1 ii:.c ricks. 

hi i' r i i Ive ar^' I uii and call for a. !:pecial jibiie. A "'aiiet corner" 
o' "jan.: ai-.-.i" .'trs' iij'Ml vl \ < c lo laKo oft" sliars, -At mi the i'looi* and 
>■')] ■ a^h ■^Iher' . ie'.'a: . ' ii- Usieii^'r als^ r<m rap'V i n \o 1 ^mU bv 



r^ ■•• o\ 1 ]! .■ : \\ 
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children listen and think, as the tcacUer reads limericks. They 
d i s c o ve r I ha t a 1 iino rick is c on po sod of t wo 1 o n g rhy ni i n g 1 i no s , two 
short riiyrilii^; lines and a flftli line that rliyines lhc^ first. 

Children ar^* developing; auditory training skills, n:akint; word 
faiiiily associations, and beconilng aware of spelling similarities. 

The :L;roLip then begins orally to make up limericks. livery one has 
so!.ie thing to contribute; a line, a word, or a whole lii^^erick. The 
teacher shows obvious delight. Ibe sensitive teacljer will use this 
opptu'tunity to praise a reticent child, and coniniend th(xsc patterns of 
re s pen s e that a re to be e >a^ r; p 1 a r y . At 1 1 le pea k o f e x cite me n t a nd 
in\"o Ivemen t the teacher spreads a big piece of chart paper on the 
wall or floor and the class writes a ^^,roap liricrick, and another, and 
anotht.*r, ami anotlK*r. 

As soiree children express the desire to v^'rite tlioir owi^ j>oetry they 
take their seats and v;ork i nd ivi dna 1 ly . 

Ifopefully, all chiltiren v i 1 1 v;rite independeiU ly , bnt rea 1 i s t i ca 1 1 y ^ 
soi:\e will not. Thesi^ rlii Idren i;^ay write with a partner or st;:all group. 
It is desirable to hav^' a bulletin !K:)ard where the poe. try can be displavi'd. 
IVk' t r y c ai n be t a pe s n I h e c 1 1 i 1 d can listen to h 1 iris e 1 f reciting his ow n 
poetry. A child with lear'inn;i (] i 1 f i cnl t ies can ofter^ excel in creative 
w^ritten expression if he can hr convinced tliat liis work will be acceptable, 
■'he phili^sopliy that ati orig.inal creation is a personal and prized possession 
and a -.a'Cvit ac co::; ;> 1 i sh;: ^?nt , is often a deterhuning factor in tlie ability of 
S'^re children lu risk e >: lu'i.! -e-; i n I he:;:se I x'^es aiDi^g thcMr peers. ]h,j child 
:'ust (h.'cade it h-.- vMnts p, i s '.^wk to \)c read le the cl.i'-es, a.nd also if he 
wants it. Ln bv pnt. on the b^»;ii*d. lie is I e Timing ^-kills f>f d i s c r i r; i na t i on . 
"is Lhi., til.' brsi I (Oil do;^' ''[s it ^^ood?" He -lU'U "ake tli(--^e j ndge:;ien t s . 




"is my punctualinn corrccL?" ll Ls fun to select a pooiu, with porinission 
of Iho child, that hah^ not boon punctuated and road it out loud, Tlie 
class can put in tlie punctuation marks as the teacher reads. More and 
]:)ore punctual ion marks begin to appear in the poetry. Tlie child asks, 
"Is My spelling cc^rrect?" "Js the penmanship neat?" Ihere, he is learning 
to evaluate his own u'ork. 

As tlie cliildren arc* worklni-, the teacher walks around the room, 
encouraging children by her remarks, '"That is certainly neat writing." 
"Oh, I love that word you \'c used , Jan.es . May f interrupt you just a i;iinutc^ 
class, lo hear ttiis word. ]!ave you ever heard of a prickley cat? That's 
a very good wtn-d ^. lances ^ and it certaiiily creates a picture in my mind of 
uluiL cat. I hope you'll read the whole j^oem to us wlien you \'e finished." 
or "oh, v/hat an interesting pattern for rhyming, you have,(:race, listen to 
ho\-: slie has rhymed 'faii;ily' with 'run to me.'" That's very unusual and good 
^:ould you like to read the whole poem to us?" A teacher must always 
respect the view that poetry i.^ a very persaz^al creation and never hcfray a 
cluld by reading his work without liis consent, or insist on his reading it 
to the group. The ciii Id -ay be required to do his best work, but until lie 
wants to shoviid not be n-quired to turn it in or read it to the class. 
This way cluldren uvaluate their own work with.out threat of failure. If the 
child doesn't wish to read his poem out loud the teacher may respond to a 
negati\\' an>;wer ])y saying, 'Vhen you have one ready to read to us will you 
U't rx'. know;" nKr^i is no ri>:ht or wrong, only wliat one accepts of hiiuself 

:;atui-al]y eviry c las > lias i^oiv cliildr'en who are less capable, l/css 
I fitt-rr s t-.d and ]e::s coniident than others. 'Miese are the children that 
uaiallv ;h-'v; the :;rv>L rh<M^:'' in attitnJ*^ and participation. At first the 
•iVv', Jmv; or <.^:/ot i ..ria I 1 V diste.rhcd cliild will hr slow to respond, luit a 
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tocichor v;lio caros what a child has to say i-jill s.iow have overy child 

rOvS poiul i n,t; , Chi Idroii with discipline problonis becomo involvcci, Tlie 

show learner bccon^os invol\'cd, as docs the shy, quicL child, I'ralsc over 

a new v/ord , or int. o res t hu; meter or unusual idea will spur a cliild on to 

r:ore interest in/; \;;)rds , r:et(»rs, and id^nis. It's nrieii like wUchin^^, a 

t loWvM* unfold in the S]n'i!ig. It j:',rows and ^rows and ^;rows, and so do 

the SL'lr concepts. When the clnlciren are ready Ihcy will all ^et to^;ether 

-ind -diave their jM,Kitry. it is a wonderful ex per it* nee for pen pi? ^.o Lmx-h 

'.o share aa-1 e.:]iaie.;c idei;, 'r.> be abb:* ta U>tcn Co the idea n^l ancjther 

ind ;-'Siv/cL it, and ';ik.:' i s, )ns t r uc t i ^^c co-inieii ' r, ■\ N\l:Mit; to b^.' <le - 

\'e loped La ^'oan/ shillj'rnu Soon childjMi ar? c lais Jiiv i to lia/e other 

',hildL"t.'n talkie.; about i:.^-"^^ ideas. 

rhis is only the beginning of li;:erick fun. Dauc" a line/ick, sinp, 

a li-:--ickj ;lip s Hsserlck. R[y}\\: ;iow let's I ; sf.ei-t to :,>v'>: original 

1 iTiie r 1 c k s J w r i 1 1 e n by c lii 1 d re n , 

[ h' s re v;a s a ii e 1 d rsa n w i t h y,\n\ » 

I'sed ti^ r,aki:> [H'L^[^le rnn» 

1 i 1 1 cMie day , sa i d he 

.soiiiecMie :sl/Jjt shiJOt t;u^ » 

That fvumy t"^ld isan v.ith a ^^un* 

- by ] .oni^ i v 

VA I s the na-.e o fa 1 1 ov;e r J know , 

And he is fci lin;.: wry lew, 

"he ' s l^roken a 1 i rib , 

[)r » sa i (1 so yv ir.i 

1 1 ) a t pi little f 1 owe r i k now » 

- by J or ry 

;e first t a 1 kcd about a pa t tern f o r sc 1 1 i uy up a 
i nn in v; it!) 1 i r:;^' r i cks » The ps t te rn was : 

itis>spii, re , 
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[i\ su-i]:ierv, V. 
try [ns)/rar; bi.'i 

1st S.'t ti),, , 

.:r:d liM.n, 

'u'd d i s ( u s s , 

■'*th write 

'> t !i sh.i 3*e , 



atul sccoiully vo lalkod alxnU ways Loaciievs can beccMue ii^A'oLvcid wiih 
chi Idrctu 

\\c. use t ho samo pattern for poetry as v;e y^c into tho next tu'o 

a re as . 

.\\.)%" till ehildriM> ai*e involved in poetry, v:c are ^"^^ change to 

the ceii[UeL toriv nf poetry in v/hieh several rliythinie patterns evin be 
used, endiui/, in rlivs:!^'-"^ • Keadinv: pot try lo eiiHdren [s vita]. We usually 
return to Llie 'quiet eorner" for poetry, as tliis des inmates it as hoi up, 
a special siiariusi tine. llje toaeher j.eleets s oiiie t ii i n^; simple that tiie 
ehildreu are lariiJiur ^;ith, tn bef;iti. Mother Cc^ose rhvru»s are ;».:ood and tlio 
*.'hil<lren erni reeile f:ios t of tluMi. The teacher then introchices a wide 
variety of pee try '.vrittei^ In ceuplel foi*:]:, tliildren bej;in to pick out 
t'ne rhysiiin;.; vMrds . liiey clap the rhythris of the poetry vith e(^i[}[ias is on the 
riiyininu v;ortis. IIcTl' so;::e be i nn i n skills of sylabication are do vo 1 opi n^'. . 
Cdii hireu :j re bece:iiin:.' awar^.' of diir-jrent forris of poetry structure and 
they ha\'e a l>asis lor ceinparison nov; , Tsually sone tliild vlll con\inent on 
a. [v-5e::.L in vhic ii every ^Ulier i iue rhyres, und auoth(M* facet is addt»d to 
v;ritin^ rhy:es. A 1 te r iia t i n,- rliyiL'S. teaclu'r rcNuls pcx-'trv to ihv 

ciu'ldreu t^uvUant ly tiirouv.hout t lie unit. 

"I lie class then rioves to an area in tlu- ri>oi:j vlt^re t))ey can use a 
blackboard. ih^' teacher v;rites a \cord on tht^ board. A simple \cord such 
as :;e.n, Hk' students \o 1 an t rhy^.in;: van'ds such as van, can fan, I'an, 
v;hLch rh;;i:".' and ihi-si' ;\re written on tlie hoard. 'Ihis can als(T bo done 
as a v>a:.*' ^'itli J ea';s r; >:': p e t f : ; a to see ^dio can list the -est "ran" v;ords. 
i h:.oi the diildrtMi v/riti' a ilass p'\'i. usin/ as iwv]: of the ''::an" '.^ords as 
[>' I ]^ if ' . W-ry ;•, i::ph.' a^ ^ - i ii n i n in\-el\a' e\"eryeiie .iud v;i\'e e\'en the 
.sli'v;e''t student an >vpp; vr t un i t v to pa r 1 i e i p.U e . 



ChihU-oii live developing; sjiollin^; skills - they are becoming; more 
aware of word family similarities and also aware of word differences when 
tile words smuul alike but ai*o swelled differently as in ihv words "time" 
and "rh>nne" (U- "eiyjn" and "date." Cln Idren are inercNisins; their 
vocabularies, as soiik> cliildren will make rliymin^; words l)y sound alone 
sueh as Ian and l)an, and a diseiission follov/s alnnit "is tlial a real word 
aaul wiiat does it mean?" Often eliildren must refer to a dictionary to 
"justity ,t word tlu-y [:ave cliosen. Tluis dictionary skills increase. Of 
cvHU'se , readin>; skills arc continuously inertias inj^ as t[u»y see, hear, 
write, and use wove and new v/ords. 

'ilie teaclicr ]>rovides ii^any opportunities for t lie children to verbal i/e 
their ideas before they write. Th are now ready to write their own 
poetry and usnally for tiie first few tifiies the teaclier su^^^;ests somr^ topics. 
It's easier for tlie child to be^in with some suggestions until lie ^^a i as 
niore confidence in his ability to write. Spring, snowflakes, seasons and 
horses are soiv.e fairly ^;(uh1 oik^s to sug^;est. 

Ay,ain tiie tc^acher bocoi::es very iv.ucli involved in t h(> a<^li*ni - e neon ra p,i n^; , 
praisin;^;, su^f,^;e s t in^- and iK-Ipiii^:,. 

A prolTlcni n:ay arise as lUc teacher moves aroinid [ln' ro, • ; vjth children 
asking; for words to be spelled. If the teaclier sLrcsse-, ihc n parlance of 
r,ettin^; a j.^,ood idea down on paper before it is iorv.otten and correcting the 
s pe 1 1 ing v;ords Liter, tfie child produces much more creative and interesting 
poetry, These poeL;s are practice exercises and may be written several times 
before l\n\ poi^l is satisfied. Tlien he can ^',e t out iiis dictionary and check 
thir sp-lliii)^ and perfect his pcni::\i ns Is i p to }>repare his \.;ork to be put nn 
display, or in n notebook. i lie clnld will oftrn illustrate his own poetry, 
ihen clii hirer; will yt^i tntetiha* in srali /roups or as a toLal >:r(.nip and read 
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tlieir poetry to each other. It is absolutely delightful to watch the 



exchange of ideas amouf, the poets, gathered in the corner as they read. 

I.LSten to the rliymin^ poetry of children: 

'HIK PC FAN 

- by J e II ni fer 

Th e s e a a I mo s t s e c ms to say, 

Hurry and conie swim my xvay. 

Come and .sail a little boat > 

And maybe write a secret note. 

1 went down to the shore that day, 

And did ttie thin^;s it seetned to say. 

But do you know, nothing seemed to turn out ri^;htj 

Fven tliough 1 tried very hard day and night. 

Hverythin^ he said to rne had to do with him, the sea. 



ili\WKHYH 

- by Hill 

There was a British pioneer, 

Who lived uith the Dolawares since he was a year. 

Hawkeye was his adopted name, 

He had a wolf v/hich was very tame, 

A musket was his very own gun, 

Ik^ worked very hard way out in the sun. 

The Min^^^oes hated Hawkeye, 

Pne day tliey decided he must die. 

But since he was a very good shot, 

lie killed thirteen Indians at one spot. 

But they did not give up right yet^ 

They fought till he was captured at sunset. 

They tit^d him by a gigantic fire. 

Their hearts were filled with lots of desire. 

But when they were about to throw him in, 

A bullet hit a Mingoe^s chin. 

The British came riding; fast, 

They shot twenty-seven Mingoes and chased off the last. 

Bu t Hawke y e wa s 1 y 1 n g ve r y still. 

Though he didn't look at all ill. 

Then he took a very deep breath, 

And died a very peaceful death. 

'I hey t o ok him t o a fa r av; a y c a ve , 

And i::ruie him a beautiful grave. 



The children now haw two tools of structure. Lim.ericks and rhyming 
in loupU't ami a 1 L r na t i n>: tt>r:;:s. flie teacher is experiencing groat 
pleasure i-xplorinu, reinforcing, and ^mtcoui aging the children. 
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\\c have aj',ai^n usiui ihc pattern for pDol.ry* Wo liavi^ sol I be? 
a Lmos plu'.ro us In^; quloL corner and the blackboard aroas . Then wo. listened, 
discussed, vvoLc and shai'cd > and tried sorne additional ways Lo in\'olvc 
Leachers. Nov; we're rcMdy Lo move Into phase three - freo verse. 

music: 

Clhi Idreu are rhyv.ie oriented* Poetry ii;iplie,s rhyme to rhvthtn to most 
children, so we have started our unit in an arra of tin* knov;n and are now 
^',oin;r, into an aroa of th^* im f ai^i i I i a r , Tl\is will he called free verse or 
ilexihly striK tared poetry, 

Ciiildren two :.;atiiered around the hoaid, Ihe teaclier writes a simpU' 
sentence. Perh<ips, ''A eat sat on the fence/' or Anotiier- ""Die cat sat 
on the oh\^ fence, Slie explains tliaL these are called picture WH.)rds, 
'ihey tell s or:C? th i n,i; .ihout anoliier v;ord in tlie sentence. If the children 
have hail previous e :-; pcM' i ence v;ith nouns aiui verbs this is a i;ood way to 
Intrfuluce adjectives and adverbs, i'or yovui^;er childrei^ t-hey are called 
picture v;ords. l^ach child v;rites t.lie sentence tcu^ times and adds one new 
v;ord eacli tii;c. Then they clioos the one they like best and share with 
the class. The xariety Is at'iu^in^', aiui fun, TIkmi Livci'y child writes one 
^;:orc ;uuUenc<' and adds ten di' s c r i [)t i ve words, !t souiufs sonethiti^; like, 
'^The strarv'ley i>lack old rav:;.',ed sat sprav^led on Llse rickety, splintery, 

b r o ke n - d ow [i u n | /a i filed fe n c e * ' ' 

An i nte res t i n;:' related i^arx^ ^an be played iov points, in teans where 
one tear:! says a v;ord ai^d the other teai:i an adjective. These are good 
\(.)c<i bu 1.1 r V bailder.> antl lead into tlie next phase of f rtu' verse called 
I>icture pot'irv. VA.' use iiic ,]af\inese Haiku as a r.odel but do not insist 
'ui l]\v 17 '^vllable count nsi-d in tlii- lor:^, fn all i'alrni':;s t t lie haikn 
fvets, V/'' (all Miir ;u>etr>', "JM"(ture J^)etr\'," l>ut ve eh) use the [pattern oi 
natural snb]ect :aLler, li;;ated to a sinj:lc idea, or stater;,ent, 
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This juiotry is ruore serious than iiio;u of t ht^ j^rt^x ious [)oot ry we 
have ruad , and is v.\ox'v iniivMilv and co:nmun*i l at 1 it the* rroup is 

r 

to^'.elher Ln a sniall area, KiMclin^ the story of the life of the Japanese 
poet Issa, as Vv'rittt'n in 'Vind in My Hand," is a nsoani Tigf u 1 way to 
introduco tins poot.ry. U can be road or told to children and explains 
the sLruoLural asjK'Ot and the meaning of this poetry » The life of this 
;:ian is very i uteres tiuj; and i nipro, ss ive . The beautiful adjectives and 
atl\'erhs used to describe the ivUnral phenomenon of earth instills in 
children an awareness cnid appreciation of their enviroument. 'ihc arranging 
of v:ords In a stent^aici' opens a whole new scope of expression. One child 
wi'olo , "flie bcL' returns to the buK^ir^^ nest." How deli^litful» Most adults 
v/nuld iiave written, "ihe huz'/Any^ bee returns to the nest," How much 
inn::zl*/r it is, v;hcn it coi:;es froi;i the pen of a cliild. 

In thi' boi)k -^'liaiku - The Mood of Harth" by Ann Atwood the author - 
phii t ov',raphe r , has illustrated her Haiku v;ith photos. The teacher has the 
tiiililren lIosc t hcM r eyr-s and listen. As she reads - "musing; on a gnarled 
ivcv r^'n>t ;:\y u.iiid le:ips as .i stallion rears up." The chi IcircMi describe the 
rxMital picture th*,^y p-.; r c i \'e . '[ho teacher shows them the author's picture. 
(Tiildr^-e. learn that people see thin^;s differently. They are learning to 
accept Ideas ni oth*M's, without being tlirea. tened by differences in their 
iv.v'n idt.-as. 

Ih-' children discuss tlie feeling.s they have abovit this kind of poetry. 
Hu'V cr^.ate pictur*- sentt.Mices wrKilly with the group an(^ talk about the words, 
and t h^• ft.-r lings they ».>:pres^-. . 

Niw th^'v cire readv to 'v'rite. ihe teaclier puts a list of anitnals on 
ill' biiard an<l tb'' Lhildr^.'n '•,riL»" a sentrnc*' alH)nt eatli nne . li they v;ant. 
til tii>'\' : IV i iu>.v,e t lie i r ov.;i -aibjects Iro;; n.iture, li:. LcMi t^) tlte s('nsitivity 



in tins poetry writton by children. 

The sky s creams in sndness as tears drop dov/n from his darkened 

e ye s . 

- by l^iura 

The reeds, waving; in the L'Venin^; bree/'.c are ^;ivinj^ away their secrets. 

- by Ix^ura 

Listen to the variety in this free verse, written by childreix. 

Till-: MKAN FlAVAMykS 

Thtj flowL'rs are iiiad. 
rtie yiowers are snd . 
i lK^ flowers are b<:ui . 
And thc^ t lowL-rs are so 

nad , 

sad , 

bad , 

That they ' 1 1 eat you. 
Ihis one by John is entitled: 

I AM A MAcnC BROOM ANT) I CAN FLY 



I am a mat-ic broom and I can fly. 
I fie v; past N v w Y ork y 

and f l(jw into the J'mpi re State Ikii Idin^',. 

I a;:: the I Empire State Building;, and 
A ira\:ic broo::; flew into :[;e . 
And broke riv window. 

I am me , 
And a piece 
(If izrass 
JT^ll on 'i-:c. 
And killed r;e. 

I am th^.' ground, and sor:;eone 
Fell on me. 

How children h a ve had e x pe r i e n c e s writ! ng t h r e e k i nd s o f poe try, 
li':.e ricks, coupka and alternating' line rhyines and free verse. Som.c have 
written much poetry, sor:e have laborously writteii only a little, but all 
have IxMin {)Osin\c]y in\'o]vcd in peer ^'.roup intc-rclian^^e of ideas. All have 
had e:: pe r i eiu L's with : any lan:^ai U'c de\'e lop: etit skills, All have learned 



.something about themselves. They understand a little more about humor, 



a little more about sadness and a lot aiorc about creative expression. 

Mow it's t lire to step into L ne last phase of s t inuilat inv; children 
to continue writing', and evplorin>; theii own ideas in poetry. Again if 
the teacher sets up situations that, kvive a wide range of ex[)ressive 
possibilities and stiiiiulate rath'r than inliibit thoughts, the children 
w ill res pond . 

A picture ol a blue sui^rc r clouded sky and ocean va\'es beatinr on a 
rocky shoro line v/ith no delinito instructions, only a suggestion of '^I 
wonder what it v;ouhi be like to be a rock, or a cloud, or the water 

The resu It s ? 

[ an the vMter dashing a>,tiinst the rocks. 
It is a beautiful day, 

r b e s u n is s h i n i n g o n ric in;? king me glitter like a d i a v\o n d . 
Hie clouds are floating by casting; shadows on 

ray b 1 ue wa to r . 
My wa t e r is dee p and di\ rk b 1 ue bn t in o t he r 

places it is shallow and light blue. 
'Ibere are hunoreds and hundreds of wules of nie , 

all .1 ' 1 s t .1 s p r e 1 1 y as the other. 
Son;ctir:es [ get rough when there is a big storsn^ 
/ ' y w* a t e r g e t s a dark g r e e n a n ci 
S o::- e L i r;e s I destroy ships against the rocks. 
And othicr days I am caln just like today. 

- by Kurt 

A teacher r;agbt ask, "flow do colors stnell? Wow do they taste? How 
do they feel/ hov; do they rake you feel? and the child might respond -* • 

' by Hill, Ann, Bruce, Steven, Jennifer 

P> 1 a c k is 1 1 1 e c o 1 o r o i s d n e s s and v; a r 
.uui the death of a do,:. 

Silver rcninds re of a shiniiig white bird 
flyiiv,: ilirough the clear blue sky. 

Black is vaking up at 6:00 o'clock. U'hlte 
is t he V i s e s t color of t ho n all. 
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15 r own is cookies, j^rcen is a friend, yellow is 
a cluck Licking!,, and white is v'l droam» 



- by I^riu o 

\'o{i ' rc a yucky r^^d bce{. , 

w i ih orange ha i r and a ^^rei>n ha I » 

You ' re hi d ing fror; i;'e bill I can see you 

because I have Ihree eyes. 

';'i.ui ' w hid iu;^; undr r z i 1 1 i ons (^f squirtny , s 1 imy , 
pur p Ic snaki'S , worr.is and frogs • 
rOMP CLOMP CI.OMP Ihwv I gc^ , 
1 ' :a v^oiu'.' lo ''^ sho\-el. 



CRAY 

- by T^rwre nee 

'i h i :no ml iig J w ok e u p a i id wa 1 ked r i y,h I into g ra y . 
Kvery thing vas gray. 

Ihc' sink v;as gray, vaw sisters were gray, 
"i he sunsh i ne v;as gray , : bed was g.ray . 

\\c II, r ' :a go ing to 1 i \'e i n g.ray . 
V:v 11, I ' i:t ,^lad schoo 1 isn't gray . 

Now tbic do(U' has been opened - a little encoura gciv.en t: had a little 

tirnc^ for sharing and a vhole c la ssrci on of poets v/ill eii!ergc as butterflies 

froiri the chrysLtlis. 'Ihc children in this i)resentat ion were in a mil ti -age 

grouped classroo;:! fro:;; ages 7 to 11. }\H^try is a deligi)t at any . ge and 

v;ith sii;^,ple :':(kI i f i ca t i on this program could be used with ary age grcnip. 

Ti;:.c? Anytir.e, and as long as you wislu Place? An^^nviicre that a 

^:r<)U]"> of children and ^en.sitive teacher are tog.ether. For rer.enber, Every 

child is an, individual. !■ \ L-j;v child lias sonu^thiiig to say, and f^ve ry child 

needs soi^x^one to listen. 
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Li'AioaNG TO iii:ad siioru) koi wv, thi: ruiMAUv pukposi: 
OF kij:m]:vtaky ["nuAiioN 

lA'nn F. Stndd<ird 



"Tliis i^iich for learning to road, 
Ivlncii let nim never he driven to. 
Che:U liini into it if you c:an, 
but inake it not a business for liinu 
'lis Fetter it be a y e a v later b e f o r e he e an r e ad 
than that should this v/av 
an avL'rsi^n to leanunp, 

John hoeke 



The j^reat riajority of people in our country iH^lLeve that the 
priniary laission of tlie elementary sciiool is to leach oliihiren iiov; to 
read. i h i s belief is traditional, long standing and deeply imbedtied. 
To prt>pose anv other notion v;i 1 1 likely brin^^ a delu^;e of protest-- 
yet tin: Ftah ASCU lUvird of Directors feels so nuc!\ damage is being, 
done because of this belief that u-e must speak c^ut and do what v;c can 
to help people re-exai:;ine their beliefs ai^d esta])lis]i .some nou 
priorities for elena^ntary eihication. 

KT\o , in tliL'ir right niind, vxnild question the iinportance of 
being able to read in our society? I^von tlie President and the 
United States (Hfice of Fxlucation h.ave declared that there should be 
a national "Right to Reail" effort. Nearly everyone is convinced tliat 
ve should try harder to see that every child learns to read. 

Herein lies the p r o b 1 e ta . Ke atl i n g nay h e ihc ino s t i np o r t an t 
oi all incjuiry skills, if learned tlie right way and if learned at tlic 
rii^ht t ii;,e in a clnld's life. Unfortunate ly, at the ])resent tine in 
r.o St eler?.entary scliool classrooms reading instruction is being pro- 
videil in neither the right vay nor at the right tine for n^ost 
chi Idren . 

In this paper ve v;ill describe th.e urgent need to change th^e 
focus or "business" of olenentary education. The widespread belief 
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thcit read lag should be tlio number one priority of elemeiUary schools 
is ]iroducinp, several do L r ii:iont a 1 results: 

I. si:hF-KSTi:i-:M is damaci:]) 

[n roconL years there has been a trend U> move the beginning 
of foriual roadiui: instruetion doraward from first grade to kinder- 

1. ;arten to pre-sch:ool» We nov; knov: from t]\o researcli of Jean iMagot 
and others that it is futile to involve young ehiUlren in tliought 
jn'ocesses vliicli use rules and symbolic reasoning before tlu'V caii per- 
form th.ese functions. These tv:o mental functions are both required 
in reading;. Piaget^s findings reveal that most children cannot 
internalize and use rules until six or seven years of age. They have 
not ilevelope<l a language and concept foundation adequate to begin 
reading until one ur m.ore years later than ve heretofore thought. 
This prt^vides a situation v:herein a large percentage of children 
i^ecor.e "failures'^ either during kindergarten or vithin a month after 
starting first grade-- sin^plv because they have not vet developed the 

:: ;C n t a 1 n r o c e s s u s or ' ' s t t" u c t u r s ' ' n e c e s s a r y o r r e ad i ng, . 

S e 1 f - e s t e e s u f f e r s a g, a in in t li e n e g a t i v e a p p r oa c h wq t ak e a s 
elementary scbiools 'Miagnose'' to identify tlie things a child c_aji_ n o^ 
ch>, such as reatl, aiv.l \heii "I'rescribe" a program to help liim overcome 
h Ls inadequacies. It v.mll tike a ma] or shift in the thinking of the 

C' n e r a 1 p u b 1 1 and e r: e e d u c a 1 1.^ r s t o a b a n d o n the ' h a t \s r o n g 'aU t h 
vn-i" approach an<l beg, in to identify and build upon a person's 
-Lrc'n>:ths and interest.s. 

2. ChlhDRK:: hKAR!; A FAhSK (J.^:Xi:PT 

As soon a s a c ! i i 1 d en t e r s s c b. c^o 1 1 1 e is s ub j e c t e d to a g, r e a t 
array of activities all v:itbi one goal in mind — to get him. to read as 
r,oon as possible. As educators v;e are so persistent v:ith the constant 
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harrajie of roiuiing instruction that the child soon j;cts the iriGssago 
that reading is the on^y or major way to acquire knowledge and wisdom. 
In many subtle and indirect ways w^e continually say to the child, 
''what you think is not very important — you must learn only from the 
thinking of other [people that is written down in books/' It is 
typical, when a child brings an unusual insect to scliool, for the 
teacher to say, "()h, John, what an interesting bug, why don't you go 
);et the encyclopedia and see what you can find out about it," 

It is an ironio trai;edy in e 1 cfnen t ry schoc^l that the out cone 
15 f our effort is ruicii the opposite of what ice profess to believe. We 
say that we v;<uit pt-opU^ to have inquiring ninds yet^ almost froni the 
first day of school, the over-emphas i s cn reading starts to kill a 
cliild's drive to inquire. We forget that readin^^, is onW one asjiect 
of inquirv. 

!>ecauso nany priniary grade teachers do nol liave an orientation 
or inclination toward the processes of science, reading, is taught as 
an en(i in itself rat iter than one of many ways togaither information. 
Only rarely is reading instruction linked to a child's efforts to 
untangle the mysteries of his environment. 

The overall effect of tlic m.ad scramble to get every child to 
read as soon as possible is to destroy a chiltl^s confidence in his 
own observation and thinking as a way to acquire knowledge, We now 
knov; that knov;ledge and v;isdom. are Ingl^ly personal things built over 
a porio(] of time out oi' an individual struggle for personal meaning. 
KriLi:; I e<ige cannot bo pas^>ed on from one person to another in any direct 
w/iy. In ordii'r for a. bit of information to become the possession of n 
jX'r ;->on Ik: r:\i.^t run it through his ' V^omputer '' (thought processes) and 
decide v/l^at this new inf(n"matien means for him personally. With the 
< !ve r-em.p.has i s on reading, children thus get the false concept that 
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the matorial in books is factual infot'mation rather than someone 
else\s opinion which must be analyzed and carefully considered, 

3. OVKR-KMPHASIS ON RKADING DKLAYS OR CRIPPLHS THK DKVELOPMKNT OF 
TKH ABIhlTY TO INQU IRK AM) TO RKASOX 

Tlianks to Jean Plagot, we knov; that a chihl's actions on tilings 
are what facilitate the development of his mental structures. At the 
time a child enters school lie is rapidly developing his powers of 
inquiry and learns through engaging in real actions with tangible 
objects such as dolls and blocks. 

Vhcn v;e take a child out of liis world of first-l^and contact 
with real things and substitute books, paper and pencils, as often 
haj>pcus in first grade, and in nany kindergartens, we usually cripple 
the development of thinking. Vicarious experiences cannot take the 
place of first-hand interaction with the e. ronment , for it is 
through "hands-on" experiences that children build the coficepts an{l 
sol f-aw^areness that make liigher nental processes possible. 

By the tine a child is five years old he is beginning to dis~ 
cover that he can use himself as an instrument ^f learning. he wvants 
to hold and examine objects. His curiosity is developing very fast 
and he inquires about his environment in many ways. F'ffective kinder- 
gartens are sensitive to tlus need in children but first grade becomes 
a different story. It is here that we get do™ to the lif e-or~death 
business of reaching cliildrcn how to read. Reading instruction be- 
comes a tir.c-absorbing .activity whicli crow^ds out active exploration 
and manipulation of the objects of the env i ronr.en t . As cliildren 
progress upwvird tlirough tr.e elcp.entary school , the situation gets 
worse and by sixth grade nearly all the learning opportunities pro- 
vided by teachers are vicarious. Textbooks nov; dominate the scene 
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:\m\ writing ass ignirt^nts banded out with faitliful rcgu- 
l.uitv. i;y sixth grade the fire of true, self -init iated inquiry, 
viiirh v;as beginning to blossom in kindergarten, lias been all but 
c:< I i ngu i si^ed . 

John Locke, the g^'eat ecUicationa^ philosopher, said one hundred 
years ago, "ihis much for learning to read, wliich let l^im never be 
driven to. Cheat him into it if you can, but make it not a business 
for hir.i. 'Tis better it he a year later before he can read than that 
he should this way get an aversion to learning." In elementary 
schools v;e have done exactly what John Locke warned us not to do- -we 
have made reading our main business, thereby turning children away 
from th.e joys of discovery and learning. We now know from 
Jean Piaget's work that w^e have done this at the critical time when a 
child is forming his men^.al structures tl^rougli physical and intellec- 
tual manipulation of the objects of his environment. Thus, we have 
unknov;ingly retarded iilm in developing tiirce things that make reading 
possible: A strong motivation to learn, synchronization of the 
mental -physical functions, and adequate language and concept 
dove 1 opment . 

The foregoing has been an attempt to describe the major 
problems associated with reading as tiie number one priority of ele- 
mentary schols, L'p to tins point it would be easy for the reader to 
get the feeling that ASCD opposes the teaching of reading in the ele- 
mentary scliools. Such is not the case. Reading is probably tlie most 
important of all inquiry skills, but we have been teaching it out of 
context--isolat cd , and separated from a child's need to read. UTiat 
we urgently need is a new mission for elementary school s-~a central 
purpose which will foster a lifelong thirst for knowledge and 
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understanding. May we now su^";^*,cst a now central purpose for elementry 
edueation and some new approaches which we fool will result in not 
only more avid readers, but tlie development of tlie total person 
luingerin^; and tlnrsting for knowledge and wrsdoni. 

i-L^^:"^^.^^^^ for^ I'.] cnientary Schoo Is 
There are three major issues which concern us: 

1. How can v;e maintain and builci upon the natural p^est for 
Learning v/hich most cl ildren Ikwc when they start school? 

2. How can v;e hcAp children develop a repertory of skills for 
locating; anci learning information (including reading), 

c rea t ing and extend ing in format ion , comniun i cat ing ideas » 
and solving proble;:is? 

3. How L-an v/e lielp children develop their unique, individual 
identities, talents^ mid into rusts? 

We :''lieve that tlie-;e tiirec problems c^an only be solved through 
the adoption of a nev; primary mission for elementary scliools, V.lial 
v;e are talking about is more tlian a lip-service acceptance of a new 
role for elementary schools, but a genuine., sincere, action comimitment 
to a new set of priorities. 

The recent "Designing Kducation for the. Future Project'' listed 
nine goals for the education system of the future. We believe tlie 
primary miission of elem.entary schools should be centered aroimd the 
first goal of the DKF Project and serve as the focus for two other 
i n t e r- r e 1 a t e d priorities: 

1. TO iiKLF chifdkk:; dfvki.op thkir inquiring, crfativf minds. 

2. TO IIFLP CIIILDRFN DF.VKLOP INDIVIDUAh TALF.NTS, IDFNTITY AND FFKL- 
INGS OF WORTH AS MF.MBI.RS OF THE Hl'MAN F^VMILV. 

3. TO IIKLP CiilFDRFN DFVKFOP POWFRS OF KXPRFSSION .VND COn-U'NICATION . 



If v;e really get serious about implementing these goals 
there v:ill be sem.e sv:eeping changes made in our schools. At first 



glaao.c it wuiy soom that reading'-,, vriling and arithmotle are bein^; 
pushed aside. In reality, by trying first to develop inquiring- 
creative rainds, the "basic" skills will be learned in their proper 
perspeot ive-~as tools of learning rathor than the goals or ends of 
OLlucatiun. Also faihire will be eliiaiiiated since reading will come 
at tlie right t inie for c;\ch individual child. Kven more important, by 
fov:usiug on the Joys of learning new, exciting Inf onnat ion > t\\e 
pressure fv)r U'arning to leaii will becoine an internal nced» rather 
tbian Just soir.e thing tliv child's parents and tc>achers want bin to do, 

Utah AS C 1^ d o s> w o t p r e t e n d t k n ov: all the details of how t o 
;)ring about this change of enphasis in tb.e task of elenientary schools; 
n*>r do v;e knov; exactly what steps schools should take in implementing 
a pr o gr at:\ a f t e r c d vie a tors are c on v i n c e d it is the r i gl \ t way to go , 
V.'e do feel that it is urgent that we re - o x am i no cm r beliefs to see if 
we really arc doing what needs to be done in our schools. hvidence 
is riounting to sviggcst that ovu" sch.ools are not as successful as ti^cy 
could be. V'e believe studies would sb.ov: that, as we put greater and 
^^ircater emphasis on reading ach i evenieiit ^ tliere is a resultant increase 
in signs, of stvident frustration, s\ich as mental illness, dropovits, 
disruptive behavior and delinquency. 

"How then will L.h.ildren learn to read if we change the crr.phasis 
from readinv; to learning through inquiry and creativity?" 

hat t h e T e a c h e r ( )_o e s 
n e i mpo r t a n t t h i n g t o r e;: ler^b e r in i nq u i r y - c e n t o r e d t e a c h i n g 
is that inquirv is some t lung t 'se stucient does for h i m.se 1 f --no t sonie- 
tlnng tlie teachicr d(^es to him. The m.otivation is already within the 
student ov gets there in response to t'ue way the teacher arranges tlie 
1 earn ing oppur t un it ies . 
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With Lr«uiitional teaching the teacher, or curriculum designers, 
decide what the child is to learn and then the teacher makes an 
attempt to see that the prescribed material is committed to tfic memory 
of the child. Motivation is nearly always external, with the teacher 
usiag assignments, grades, rewar(Ly , requirements, points, etc., to 
accoiDplish the desired objective. By so doing the teacher takes upon 
himself the responsibility for the child's learning. The child is 
freed from being responsible for himself since he knows the teacher 
will apply the proper external presstires or "reinforcements^^ to see 
that he mo ve s in the " p rep e r d i re c t i on . It is not at all s u r p r i s i ng 
that rnany chilciren balk v;hen "learning Is so unpleasant that we have 
to be prodded, assigned or rewardcti to do it." 

In inquiry-centered teaching the t cliche r arranges or has the 
children help arrange an interesting environment of real objects and 
events for the children and teaclier to explore^ man i]iu late atid wonder 
a])OMt. The teaclier thon becomes the catalyst for learning by: 

a. first becoming a model for the children to follow^ bv 
being the nvim.lier one seeker in the class. (Hov; can any 
child think learning is very important if he never sees 
his teacher doing it?) 

b. heljung each child identify learning projects to pursue 
vdiich are important to him. (the child). 

c. helping the child evaluate his efforts to gain personal 
k now 1 edge and under s t and ing . 

V'e sh.ould try to keep in mind that a child can only reason and 

,jni!v<:«' at the threshold of his ovai grov;ing mind. A child, or any 

: i-r ..^n, an only build on tho concefits or vmderstandings he already 

S : . . jl!i ;> is wiiy the child must do his ovai seeking. Inquiry involves 

ih ink ing procosses by which a person gains personal meaning from 

iv:w i n forma t ion- ~ t liose process ses by wTiich ncv; information is "linked** 

(>r connected to the concepts already in a person's mind. 
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The pa til to rcadin^^, skill \<hcn llu? uinpiiasis is on iaquiry 



liglit look something like the fol lowing: 

1. The tenr.hev arranges for students to have first-hand 
e n 0 oun t e r s with ob j eels, < » v on t s a nd p e o p 1 e . 

o 

2, Ihe teacher eneenra^^'s ; lan i pu lai ion and invest igat ion of 
th.e Lin V i ronnient . 




3. The teacher stiiuulates students to produce and share 
thou^^dits, feelin);s, or questions ahovit the first-liand 
I'n.count e rs . he ]jel]^s eacli stink'nt find a "quest." 

<> 

A. Iho teacher encoura^';es stud^aUs to perform "exper imen t.^'*^ 
or planned operations on the objects of the caivi ronnient 
to aid in observing;, vc*ir,hing, nieasur in^r; , prediccing, 
etc. . (t;athe:-in\; iMta^ 

3, Ilje teach^er arranjU'S for stutients to share tlioughts, or 
questions v;it]i c>t})ers vorhallv and/or v/ith art naterials. 

0. A child cjsks tor help t(^ vritt', or dictate lor writing, 
the result:; ef his ov;n tlunkin^^. 

c- 

7. A rliild reads that v.'hich he has written or dictated. 




8. The child studies and makes inferences about the mechanics 
o f hi s owA Wi) r d c 0 n t r vi c t i o n and c o [;ipa res it with wh a t 
o t ] 1 e r s ha ve w r 1 1 1 e n . 




9. The child ask.s for, t^r siiov;s tiiat he needs help in reading 
about s(^:";tU in' nv; vdiich has eap tared liis interest. 

o 

10. As tlie teacher ]u'cor;es av.'ari* of a child's expressed needs 
he givers !rpeci)'ic instruction in v;ord analysis, phonics, 
e 1 1: . . 



This second sequenco (6-10) will also be repeated many times 
until the child becomes an independent, inquiring reader. 

The above description is inuch oversimplified, but we hope the 

reader will notice the critical features of learning to read when the 

emphasis is on developing inquiry: 

1. The main goal of tlie teaclier is for tlie child to^ ^^^'vejo^p 

Ll!A.A^ll^li^jA^.^S.i-.J^l^^^ — learn how to learn, not 

merely to learn now to read, Reading becomes one of the 
tools of inquiry only if the reader has Learned to read 
with an inquiring";, curious attitvide. In addition to read- 
ing, other important inquiry skills will be developed in- 
c 1 ud in^^ : Interv icwing , observinf^ , ana 1 y?. ing , pred io t i ng , 
classifying, hypothesizing and the ability to ask and 
pursue s ign i f i cant quest ions . 

2. T}ie responsibility and initiative for learning are left 
v;ith the student. 1/xternal rewards are rarely needed 
since learning is usually sufficient to be its o\m reward. 
kl\en external rewards do come they are not the "gimmicks" 
or artificial reinforcements advocated by some behavior- 
modification people, but t!)e reward of a teacher really 

1 1 s t n i n g and giving honest a p p r c i v a 1 and acceptance to a 
chi 1 d and Ids ideas, 

3. The main effort of tiie teacher is directed toward getting 
^:he cluld to examine and express his own ideas and ques- 
tions-'-not merely to find answers to tlie teacher's ques- 
tions. The teaclier becomes a catalyst for learning through 
skillful interaction v;ith each child, refraining from 
giving his ansv;ers to children's questions, thus shutting 
off inquiry. 

A. The raw material for learning starts v;ith the real-world 
environment of the child. The child usually produces his 
own impressions and inferences before comparing his ideas 
with tliose of the authors of books, 

5, The sequence for a cfilld learning to read goes from "ob- 
serving"--to "thinking"--to "talking" — to writing douTi his 
"talk"-~to reading his "talk" — to reading soriconc elses' 
"talk," 

You will notice that tlie inquiry approach for learning how to 
read is ruicl^ ll^e same as tlie 1 a nguage -experience approach familiar to 
many educators. The cliief difference is that reading proficiency for 
cliildren is not_ the major goal of the teaclier* This is the part that 
will be most difficult for people to accept and get used to. Old 
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habits and clcur'-stvU eel holicfs are extr<.^nu^ly difficult to ovorconiu. 
V.'e bolu've, however, that, cai-eiul rons i ile rat i on of this problem will 
lead parents and ediu-ators to siiiiilar eoi^c 1 ns ions . A large number of 
educators alreadv Lin's v/ay but do not: kwnw how to get off the 

t readnu 1 1 of trad i t i on . 

Ky nakii^^; I'eading the '^nain business" of (MeiiienLary schools we 
liave done niucli the >\imv as we I 1 - i n t lmi t i (^ned parcints wlio Cry to insure 
j;ood nutrition for thi'ir children by ]n'<Tddin^; tlu'ni to eat a particular 
\'c^)'.et <tb 1 e . file ehild oKeti di^vei<ips a 1 on;',- I as t i ng, <iVersi(Mi to tliat 
vegi'tabie and sc^ietiiie.s to ve>;et ai> 1 in gciU^ral. In a siniilar 
planner, inf[uirinv;, creative rtinds will usually not ]>e (U^^'loped by 
"r.n jor Iuk" in read ing. 

Our sidiinils have prodaiCiM.1 sovlmmI ^generations of peopU^ who are 
"ttirned efl'^ to 1 ea rn i n r.-- 1 ar y,e nur=bers v;ho v.'onld rather watch tele- 
vision than use their rcailin^; skills for knov;ledc.e attainment. Our 
position that it we naVe tlic d.evr 1 0]>:nen t o\' i r.c[u i r i n^; » ri'eative 
iTiinds the t;iain business* of ^.ehools, thililren v.'ill ]ea.ri"i to read j^lus 
develop the attitudes Aih\ skills of inc]niry. Since readiui; is an ex- 
tremely importaiU inquiry skill, (hildrvai \;ill n<>L only learn to read, 
but tlioy will read to learn. V,' i t h t b. i s uvv: sense of pur]Mise and 
directioi^, children will get tls.- rigbit start towciru beconii^g life- 
long seekers and learners. 

AnotlitM' aspect of a change of priorities thai will l^e very 
<iifficailt for sni;:0 eductttU's and r^inv jcinaits t<"! ac^cept is the delay 
that will occur in the tir::e that children will b^'gin reading. Sit^cc 
children are ni^ri:ia]ly in the ;:iiddle of develc^ping their mental 
"structures" at the tj;:e v;- t r.id i t i ona 1 1 y st.irt formal reading in- 
struct itui, our g.reat (dhillenge <md (Opportunity is to nourish the 
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d>jvclu[)iiig inU'Moi't. with t ht rh;lu kiiul ol' IcMnnn); cxper icin't's at 
llu' T i>;!u lir.io. 

We kuiU'/ now iIkiI thu dcci^-tiov;!-! ur^;r' and intellccl to road 
usujilly clo<.'s nol occur until ono, Lwo, cu- ovou tiiroo \'oars lator lluui 
v.'o aro nsoii lo stai-lini', lorral roa.Jin^; i luU rue t i on . Wo In^liovo tliis 
is v.iiy ^;tu(lios wfiioh oo;:i\:irc tho otTocts ol varii^us start in^^ I inios Un* 
roadif;^; aro tui'nia,,^, nut to suov t.liat tJolayoci rcMiiin^; instruct ion in 
no v;ay uandicvips t lioso v;ho arr .--^ trralcd. Tiv Junior iu^r,li scu^^ol ilio 
lato strirt(U-s can rrad Just, as \;c!l as tlusu^ v;l'o atariod ^'urlv, but 
t!)ov havL' ihc adciUta)-^' I'^v'is): alris-a n^ si. ■ u I i n,:-^' onn^r t cd caiuUional 
p roh 1 oris . 

If v.'c ari! .ioia-o in i^cliol l!,al loarniivc, to road i ^■ <m\y 

ono a:aM:'--t in tiio larp.i.a', rcst^ i''. sort ant issu»- ol si ' vc^ 1 op i n;: inquiring;, 
'ascari\s^ [.dUi's, aro Taccd vith tiu^ juad^it/ri of iu;lpjn>\ toatdsM's 
c!sin:-f ti' i •..■sc!r :\^'- soL of atti^udo^: and Isdiaviiua^. 'll^is vill ho 

1 o siL, ^^s' '/S, : is.t la^yjn the tasl^: a;-; so(ai as possil^lo, foi^ a 
ias'al ;-:a;s.' ihiidiS'S i]a\a.' aLrLSid\' la'*.'n s ! lo r t -c 1 la ap^si . 

n«sv tsiu v;c ovca' a'a-o:-;-^] i sli tiir Si-o':: i u^; ] ir.p'Ossihlo task of 
changini; tho iH'liof nf tdno poiu^M':'.] public as t r* tho purju^so cd' 
e 1 0 tplC [U a r y o d u tsit i on ? 

It sc'onoi to us tb.at LNhicat<a*s first v;ill havo tu b'ocor:o in- 
forrx'd and dedicati'd to tiiis nov r;ission \ov oloixaitarv sciioi^ls, Tlicn 
v;o iraLst find v/a.ys to bi'Kin a ssass Ivo jnd^lic infornation effort to ]\o]p 
people uiuiorstand vdiaa. could b.apfan t ciMldron vilb. a c]i<uip,o of pri~ 
<«ritfos» For, if \-:v rt a 1 1 v lu licve t!;ai it is iriportant fcu' oliildrei^ 
to effotaivoly isapLau" and thirst for knowlcdpx-, d.ovo]o[^ tb.eir unique 
i d e n t i t i e s , a n d f o o 1 i n ^ ^ * s- o r t h , t 1 a m r \^ o v.\' y :< o f e >a> r s s i o n an d e or.i- 
tsnnication, vo rj,u;t start nav,,- m i it up our lalcavior with vdiat we 
Ha%' v/e va I ue rios t . 
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Since this position paper sliows rejtiiug in a new perspective, 
we have only alluded to tho benefits whicl^ are possible in other sub- 
ject areas. A great deal could he said about wluil might liappcn if 
we really start valuing intUv idual i i y , taionl clove 1 opinent and t!^,e 
powers of expression and co;iH;uinicaUou. Uo beliovo it would be a 
"v;bo]e new ball game." Cluldren, wi tli their unlimited potential for 
greatness, would seize tlie new learning opportunities witli ?.est and 
enthusiasm. 

As it stands now the nunber of elementary scliool chi]d?-en who 
are really excited or deeply interested in school are probalily ir the 
minority. Many children's feelings range from being apathetic or 
bored, to being bitterly hateful of school. This is a deplorable 
situation which can «ind :;-.usl be corrected. School should be a joy- 
ful, satisfying eApL-ricn{r ir-r rhildrrn and teachois alike, Tliis can 
happen if v;o will v).\\:c tiu- ^l^^vr 1 »s r^^-iU of i nqi i i r i n , -reatlve minds 
our first pririritv. 

If you Ai^- y-''.: ■ : : :* is lu'^-dcd in our schools, 

you owe it { r- r^Mj: t.. ;^uiitv to help start the 

change pror,^s;. i - i:;, . - : - ^ ; ,> l^nuls oj tradition. As 

educators we :;iust li- li r> * : r, v; v i s i t>n of wliat is possible 

v/ith the adoptirni of .i d:r'<'r,ru r;i:;sion for elementary education. 

The changes pr(^[){>scd in thi:^; paper will not come easy. Teaclier 
training institutions, tOcuiiors, and aciminist raters will luave to find 
ways to work together rather than in thc^ir various conflicting pro- 
fessional organizations. L1:t'S Cd.T SVARTI^Dl 
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To Resolve a Dilemma' 
Kenneth C, Fnrrei* 

The wcu's we nssist another human being in his learnings ought to be 
defended on the evidence we have about man's cognitive and aesthetic 
needs. All reasonably healthy people are i ncjui si t ive , exploring 
beings \^ho cannot keep their restless minds inactive. These actions 
result from the pcnv^er of inan\s cognitive and aesthetic needs to know and 
to feel, [A^ery human encounter eems to be charac ter i J^ed by incompleteness 
or openness. 

Human beings appear to be unable co keep from digging into things, 
turning ideas over in their minds» trying out new combinations, searching 
for new relationships, struggling for new insigiits. I would like to 
think that most of tiie teachers I know initiate their work v;ith an aware- 
ness of the importance of incompleteness and openness in okiv lives. 
One assumption 1 make is that teachers recogni?:e that students encounter 
incompleteness outside and inside the classroom and the most powerful 
form of motivatioti for acliievement is to accomodate anci perpetuate this 
sense of openness in the learning e[)vi ronmcnt . I would like to think of 
them as knowing that these motivations are ready to be activated in all 
healthy people and that when learning activities give reasonably good 
cliances for satisfying tiiese motives, then restful learning usually occurs. 

Currently, many school people seem to ceel that a child or youth is 
a mechanism and that learning occurs for him chiefly as a result of 
something that is done to him from the outside. They build elaborate 
learning :naterinls and develop intricate methods to evoke the learnings 
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they desiro. They think of teachers as doing the work on the basis of 
which the youngster leiirns. They seek ever for a fool-proof method that 
will work for all youth. 

Herein lies one of the dilenr.mas in our profession, 
Lecomte du Nouy wrote a book published by Longmans, Green and 
Company in 1947 and titled it Ikiman Destiny^ He sketched the tremendous 
innate dynamics of living things to become more complex both in structure 
nnd in function. He ascribed to this dynamic the causation of the evolu- 
tion of living things from the single cell to the most complex organisms. 
Ho saw it as accounting for the evolution of behavior problems in different 
animal species from simple instinctive acts through more and more complex 
learnings to human reasoning and creativity. In other words, among 
humans the capacity to learn is inherited and the dynamic desire to learn 
is an innate property of living and growing. It does not have to be evoked 
by tricks. It needs only to have the opportunity to occur in situations and 
ways appropriate to the maturity level of the human individual. 

Daniel Proscott, in his work as director at the Institute for Child 
Study at the University of Maryland, shared his monumental research studies 
aided by subventions from the Grant Foundation and reminded his readers that 
biologists and psychologists alike are suggesting, even urging, that 
educators can have the faith that this fundar.iental property of 1 i fe- processes 
exists in every child* It is an innate dynamic to become, to realize 
the developmental potentials, whatever they may be, of that individual. 
From the texts of his research, he is saying that all children and 
youth are eager to learn the things that seem significant to 
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them in the light of their accumulated interaction with the world and 
with society--that children and youth will work tirelessly to accomplish 
their own learning goals because they feel within themselves the need 
to learn, because learning is life realization. 

In the late thirties, the American Council on Education set up a 
Commission on Teaclier Education with aid from the General Education 
Board. What follows is a series of six factors that influence learning 
resulting from that commission's research and summarized in 1958 by 
Dr, Prescott as it had been validated by 25,000 teachers in fifteen 
states. All children's learnings are influenced: 

1. by the health, growth level, characteristic rate of energy 
output, special aptitudes, and disabilities of their bodies; 

2. by the climate of love in which they live and by whether or not 
this climate affords them a basic emotional security; 

3. by the specific subcultural elements, within our complex 
national structure, that they are internalizing through interaction 
with their parents and with other persons in the communities where 
they live; 

4* by the roles and status they are able to win, and to which they 
aspire, in the free activities of their ige-mates, or peers, in 
the schools toey attend and in the communities where they live; 

5. by the concepts of the universe, of the world, and of society 
which their earlier experiences have engendered; by their concepts 
of themselves and of their own aptitudes and capacities; by the 
attitudes and values they have developed as a consequency of the 
experiences they have had; and by the goals and aspirations they 

see themselves as being able to work toward in the society they know; 

6. by the frequency and the strengths of the strong emotions they are 
experiencing; by the degree to which they feel physically safe, 
los/ed, socially accepted, significant within their communities, 

and adequate to deal with the situations they are experiencing; by 
the kinds of adjustive mechanisms they habitually use to manage their 
emotions and to protect their integrity and se If -respect » 



Truly a youngster's learning and development depend upon a complex 
set of dynaniics] 

Many writers and speakers in educational forums are expressing concern 
for the Lightness with which youngsters' time, materials, and thinking 
tend to be structured in school. Tiglitening tlic structures offered in 
the learning environment has been one of the responses to the cultural 
concern for efficiency, excellence, mindfulness, and cognitive values in 
educatioiu 

The result of such tiglitcning, where it has occurred, has often 
been to add more subjects, to limit tlie time devoted to any learning task, 
to remove clay, paint, blocks, and other unstructured materials from the 
learning environjiient , or to reduce time available for the learner's 
experimentation and autonomous productivity, to emphasize lea'^'uing correct 
answers or responses and other pressures tov/ard conforming behavior. 

Two effects of these pressures have been first, to narrow the 
possibilities for youngsters to continue to learn how to learn. In some 
districts it is not parmissable now to use the v/ord ^^play*'. In the present 
climate, the value of ^^play" as educative has been overlaid with confusions 
about 'V7ork" as the legitimate activity in the schools. In play a child 
is learning to learn. A youngster's involvement in play assists him in 
testing out ideas, in practicing life activities, in learning words to say 
and do to order life and clarify concepts. Leland Jacobs, who writes so 
well about youngsters and teachers, says that we need to find ways to others 
through words. Dr. N.V. Scarfe (Childhood Education, Vol. 39, p. 118) 
writes that the spirit of play is vital to all Immanity: the basis of 
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most of the happiaess r.c mmikitnl; the menus by wliich humatilty advances 
creatively, scientifically, intellectually, and socially. The spirit 
of play is vital not only to childhood but to all mankind. 

The second effect of these pressures has been to turn tlie direction 
of development away from tlie ultimate goal of education in a democracy-- 
to widen the range and effectiveness of individual choice (riches that 

1 

arise fron tirhe variety of individual uniqueness). 

Fjarbara Biber, teacher turned researcher, (I'.ank Street Publication 
No » 67, p. 2) writes thai the problem is not v;lietiier education is 
responsible for supplying, cbildren witb the tools, techniqueSj knowledge 
of tl^eir culture's preseiit and past, and essentia) modes of social control 
and communication; but, that the problem is how skillfully teacliers can 
place these offer inp.s within the rl e ve 1 opmen ta 1 sequence that stretches 
betv;een the phase of exposure and tbat of mastery, and Iiovn' relaxed, 
imaginative, and generous they can be in nourishing and guiding the 
exposure phase. As she addresses herself to the problem of premature 
structuring as a deterrant to creativity, siie formulates t!ie teacherVs 
task as one of providing ibe environmental conditions tliat will maximize 
openi^ess and induce progress i on- -not to teach the child rlglU and wrong 
responses, but to program the environment so that tlie child can discover 
many th trigs fcr himself. 

Thus, convict ioi^s are shared with us of those who have worked 
prodigiously, thought profoundly, and tested their thinking through tlie 
years across disciplines in semii^ars and coiU'erences . Yet some others 
woulf] return to another concept of education. Desperate in the search 
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for short cuts and in the name of accountability, they suggest and 
even insist upon the use of programmed lessons, packaged and 
inviolable subject matter, routines of all sorts, centralized authority, 
and restrictions to the most x'outine objective of assimilating subject 
matter, modifying actions to acceptable behavior, questing for practices 
that work, and for devices that have proven successful. 

This kind of reaction, as Herbert Thelen says (Educat ion and the 
Hu man Quest , p. 214), "puts education in shackles ... the problem is on^ 
of means, not ends. And the more efficient the means become, the tighter 
the bonds are woven; there is no longer room for error, and when, finally, 
there is no room for error there is no room for insight and discovery." 

Research in the 40' s and 50' s revealed the need for children and 
youth to work with unstructured materials. It seems even more important, 
now, when we have so many scientific gadgets and packages fmodules, kits, 
pieces), for us to remember the values of unstructured materials, A 
gadget that permits only the turning of a handle or a screw through 
prescription may not have much value as a means by which children may engage, 
individually and totally, in self -education. 

The purpose of this article is to remind ourselves of our responsibilities 
to provide for youngsters a balance of structured and unstructured materials 
and problems on which they may grow. They need unstructured situations and 
materials and they need space, time, and freedom to work with spontaneity, 
intellectual curiosity, artistry, and imagination* 
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THi: KXCITING PROSPKCT OF BKGJKNING R1j\DING 
IN KARLY CHILDHOOD FDUC^TION 



Fnid R, Anderson 

As wc view the position of KarJy Childhood Kducation today, 
v;e get caught in a tnaiise of programs and philosophy related to the 
field of Language Arts. 

We find nurseries for all ages, free schools, public kinder- 
garten, and nviny types of private schools such, as the Montessori 
Schools, etc.. Although education has corae a long v.ay with many 
changes taking place, ve still lack all the answers. We have advanced 
from artificial formality and drill to creative endeavor considering 
Language Arts as a part of a living program, but tliere is nucb to be 
done to develop better ways of communi cat i cn . 

DeBoer writes: 

"We can no longer think of comnnniicat icn as a narrow 
set of linguistic skills. It is a process which involves 
ways of living — ways of thinking, of looVing at oneself, of 
adjusting to social situations, of dealiag with reality. 
The communication program of the school should be conceived 
imaginatively in terms of this new proposition."^ 

It is very important to view the early child as our most pre- 
cious potential. Althoiigh he is bombarded with countless stimuli of 
media and scientific knov;ledge, he is still recogni^'.cd as the prime 
potential of creativity. Guilford's Model of the structure of the 
intellect serves as a reminder of the rirlmess and diversity of human 
thinking abilities and provides t\ie teacher with directives to develop 
individual potential.^ 

More than half of all f ive-year-olds attend kindergarten. The 
Karly Ciiildhood ^ro^ram determines the program emphasis, and since 
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1913, the kindergarten program lias been related to the life of the 
child. Educational activity advocates child involvement and empha- 
sizes the value of play.^ 

"Today many educa.ors view the kindergarten and the nursery 
school as a doxvTiward extension of the primary school. The goals for 
the nursery school and kindergarten are the goals set for all school- 
ing."*^ The curriculum differences are portrayed by administrators, 
scliools, and teachers and reading programs have gradually filtered 
into Harly Childhood programs as a result of looking at the indivi- 
dual child. 

Kducation lacks the answers as to whether or not reading 
should become a part of Karly Childhood programs. Researcii states 
both pro and con discussing such programs; however, as yet, the 
quality of research is not able to generalize any conclusions with 
statistical significance*^ 

As individual approaches filter into education, we can only 
face the reading problem as a reality. Reading programs have become 
a part of some Karly Childhood endeavors. As teachers, we can only 
view it as to where we are in sL'ch programs, decide what we believe, 
and do as we feel about it. 

Whatever our Early Childhood program is, it presents some 
definite elements that force consideration in our curriculum. Impor- 
tant factors that affect the child in early education are 

1. The homo 

2. Parent education 

3. Use of media 
A. The teaclier 

5, Interaction in the community. ^ 
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Tliis paper discusses the teacliGr, media input, language 

development, and factors that influence the child as an early reader, 

»■ 

YOU, THE TEACHER 

"The thing we must learn as teachers is that tliere is 
no perfect contribution or perfect material: there is only 
a PERFECT TEACHER , . /'^ 

You, the teacher, luive emerged as the prime catalyst of learn- 
ing. You are not only teacliing cliildren to "learn hov/ to learn," but 
you are responsible for futuristic impacts of learning. Margaret Mead 
says : 

"If we can't teach every student . . . something we don't 
know in some form, we liaven't a hope of educating the next 
generation, because what they are going to need is what we 
don' t know. "^ 

The TEACHER and his GOALS are the KEY to learning in the class- 
room. He produces the climate, provides the resources, plans, guides, 
directs, facilitates and stimulates. He provides a multitude of 
ramifications which promote positive self-concepts and motivates 
academic progress. "The young child learns who he is and what he is 
from the treatment he receives by those who surround liim in the pro- 
cess of maturation."^ 

If we view self-concept and achievement as being interrelated, 
the child v;ho views iiim^elf as successful will in all probability 
continue to function that v;ay. Alexander says improved self-concept 
leads to improved achieveiaent . Because of tliis, the cliild's behavior, 
to a large extent, becomes the function of the expectations of 
others. ^0 

"According to Combs and Snugg (1959), teachers can be most 
influential in developir.g positive self-concepts within a child by 
providing a democr^itic classroom atmospl^ere wl^erein eacli pupil can 
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think of himself as a responsible citizen .... In short, a teacher 
with positive attitudes can promote a positive classroom atmosphere 
. . • and if the teacher believes that his students will achieve, then 
the students will be more successful. 

A teacher must be a model. Gesell found that young children 
tend to imitate a teacher's speech mannerisms. The child models the 
type of democratic interchange, leadership and discussion portrayed 
by the teacher. A teacher not only models ways of comniunication but 
provides many perceptual and communicative experiences for the Early 
Childhood participant. 

A teacher is a researcher, innovator, facilitator, resource 
person, curriculum builder, specialist, evaluator, model of inquiry, 
diagnostician, and prescriptive activator. The teacher also shows 
that he knows more innovations have been effected in reading in the 
last fifty years than during the entire three hundred years ante-- 
dating this period of American history, 

The teacher knows when reading instruction should begin and 
knows the kind, quality, and depth of the reading process he will pro- 
vide for the child. The teacher knows how to arrange materials and 
processes within a structure that leads toward individualized learning. 
The teacher is conversant with beginning reading programs and realizes 
the place of phonics in the program and is able to take advantage of 
automated devices that will contribute to the needs of the child. 
Most important, the teacher must have faith in his own concept of the 
process, and as he gleans from multi-programs and develops his own 
individualism, he muf;t have confidence in his selection, and faith in 
the methods he uses. 
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FACTORS AFFKCTING TUH CURRICULUM OF KARLY CUILDIiOOD EDUCATION 

Some factors tliat affect the curriculum of Karly Childhood 
educatie-^n arj .1) the media input, 2) development of language, and 
3) the type of teaching usctl in the classt'ooin (extent of 
iiui ividual ii'^at ion) , 

lj^__Medj.ji Inj)u_t 

The use of media is a very important factor in our society. 
The impact vipon t]\e yov\ng cliihl is tremendovis- "Children love tele- 
vision and because they love it, Miey learn from it • . •» It Js a 
new cliallenge to elementary school educa tors . ''-^ ^ Children con- 
sciously or vmconsc iousl y , measure their teacijer's j)crf ormai^ce 
against TV programs , 

Children learn a great deal from television* It is estimated 
that only slee]i surpasses television as the top consumer of time for 
American school children. During an average year tlie child thus 
attends 980 hours of school and v;atches TV^ 1,340 hours, so by tlio time 
he graduates from school he will have spent roughly 11,000 hours in 
the classroom and more than 22,000 hours in front of the television 
set. The young cliild is also far more vulnerable to TV messages than 
is an adult. 

Today ' s children have devel oped keener observational povjers 
and know how adults live> work, and play. They develop a superior 
attitude tov;arv} other people, including their parents, and that atti- 
tude carries over to the schooK They place their teacher in a 
category, and the category depends on the teacher personality,-^^ 

Children learn s>T)bols and meaning from Sesan.e Street, commer- 
cials, cartoons, and other TV programs. Actually, the educational 
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setting in most schools is out of focus with this reality and this 
has contrib\ited to a communication breakdown for many schools and 
teachers • 

Early Childhood programs must be designed to reach youngsters 
who have been deeply influenced by television* Teachers should view 
T\' as an ally and discover how TV conditions children for learning. 
Teachers must be daring enough to create language arts experiences 
that children will enjoy and internalize. However, all programs 
created should be carefully screened as to the possibility for child 
interaction as this type of learning is mostly input and not 
interaction. 

Another advancement in the field of reading or language arts 
is the widely publicized technological innovation using computer- 
assisted instruction. ^'Proponents maintain that in the foreseeable 
future, computer-based teaching machines will not only relieve 
teachers of the drudgery of teaching spelling, listening, and hand- 
writing, they will also assist teachers in teaching composition and 
oral language skills. "'-^^ Several universities have such programs. 
The University of Nebraska is an example and has a K-12 elementary 
program which contains 36 units built around an Integrated language, 
literature, and composition focus using biographies, comedies, myths, 
and romances as its vehicle. 

Although there has been serious reservational expression by 
educators as to the worth of some technological innovations, the 
James S. Coleman report "exploded many hallowed myths regarding the 
impact of school facilities and curricula upon pupil achievement. 
/\mcng the more devasting findings reported by Coleman is that dif- 
ferences in school facilities and curriculum . . , are so little 
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related to differences in achlev/cment levels of students, that with 
few exceptions, their effects fail to appear even In a survey of 
this magnitude /'^^ 



2. Language Deve lopment, a Hum an Thin g 

"Perhaps the most important area of learning in the edu- 
cation of young children is tiiat of language . • . * As a 
matter of fact, learning to read is predicated upon a groat 
deal of prior language learning , « . . The role of the school 
is to extend and enrich the language learning of the child 
and to provide remediation if necessary /'-^^ 

No matter bow simple or complex it is, the child will learn 
the language he hears most often spoken by the adults arovmd him. 
There are many speech patterns and many dialects which are based on 
the differences in social classes. Studies suggest that many of the 
differences are predicated upon the context in which stnter.ients 
were communicated. Because one of the important aspects of language 
development is to allow the child to establish a personal group 
identity, it is extremely important for the teacher to model a program 
of speaking that is used by the majority. 21 

General goals of language learning for the young child may be: 

1. The development of verbal communication skills. 

2 . Development of rich language repertoire . 

3. Development of an ability to use language to influence 
and be influenced. 

4. Developing personal satisfaction and aesthetic apprecia- 
tions of language. 

Most nursery-kindergarten programs set aside a good portion of 
their day for oral programs which consist of activity periods, dra- 
matic piay, discussion sessions, creative dramatics, puppetry, story- 
telling, etc. Input programs consist of reading to children, having 
children read to each other, TV, listening to tapes, records, etc». 
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and giving directions for :spocific response. Such programs arc 
planned so the child may branch out emotionally, intellectually, and 
imaginatively. The program should bo arranged so that the art of 
language communication may be developed through listening and speak- 
ing,, and, when the child is ready, reacting and writing. 

3 . J /IP J? f ^Xf' ^'^S ' ^ ^J^ii 

I'he t>pe of leaching most effective in beginning reading pro« 
grams is ind ividual i/.ed instruction. This interpretation of indivi- 
dual ideation does not mean working on a one-to-one basis, although 
oftentimes with early readers the one-to-t>ne approach is necessary to 
get them .started. liccause children learn more from each other than 
from teachers or any oth<^r source, the interj^retat ion of individuali- 
zation for the purpose of this paper is related to proper g.rouping 
wherein cliildren are grouped as buddie:. in threes, fours, fives, 
large groups, or whatever and wlienever the grouping is most 
conduc ive . 

Indiv idua I i ^'.at ion of instruction, or g r o u p - o r i e n t c d - 1 e a c h e r - 
d irec t ion , is something to advocate, interpret, and facilitate. It 
is one of the foremost inriovations in American education. It is an 
open-structure, a creative interaction and may become self -directed. 

K. S. Peters states: 

"Hchication can have no ends beyond itself. i t value 
derives from principles and standards implicit in it. To 
be educated is not to liave arrived at a destination; it is 
to travel v:ith a different viev;. Vhat is required is not 
feverish preparation for something tiiat lies ahead, but to 
w^ork v;ith a precision, possession, and taste at v:orthw^hile 
things that lie to hand."^^ 

Individual ized i^1structiou embraces learning how to learn, 

prcivides for indivi^lual differences, develops the dignity and worth 
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of the individual, directs clii. IdrcMi to think for thcinselvcs , on- 
coviragcs solf-propul s iop. , luu'Luros creativity, includes student- 
pl.'inning, is based on :> ^^\'hat*s wortli knowing^' curriculum and 
stinuilatos the chihlren to explore, investigate, and seeV: 
answe rs . * 

Indiviilua 1 i zat Ion cannot be tau^;ht , it can only be ^^,uulcd, 
planned, and relea^u^d by tb.e teacher. It Is the teacher's Inner 
power of conviction exo!a|> 1 i f ied by his beliavior. It is his Job to 
T-^'ike it possible. It is the ^U'eatest p,ift tlie teaclier has to offer. 
It advocates the niost iriportLiut of all footls for the development of 
t-biC personality i^f the youiu; child, that focni is love. The teacher's 
task is noL an i^nd in itself, but a means (^f cc^uiniun i cat inp, humanity , 
to join loving; kindness to learning, and setting oneself in order as 
the basis for the practice of good hunum red a t i ons . ^ 

rhe harly Childhood Reading Program should not be a ti^;htly 
seg.mented btdia v ior i s 1 1 c approach, it should not he a "water('d dn\vii" 
first grade program, and jt shoul<! not be a stereotyped metlLod of 
strict decoding, hut it should be a scientifically conceived, humanis- 
tic use of the chlld^s v:orld of experiences as it is transformed intc^ 
i n<liv idua 1 i s t J c meai\ing and expressed in the form of symbolic 
iti tor pre tat i ot^s . 

AS Yor vibv: iHi: child as a lUiAni-.R, what should you know in okdhr to 
HI s rH:i:])S? 

'i1)e beginning reading process is a science ])y itself, Direct- 
ing a child in beginning reading sliould be tlie most satisfying ex- 
I V i enc e in a 1 i f e t i iije , Yovi a r e v;ork i ng v: i t h a h re at!;- 1 ak i n g 
pfUential, thr- potential TO Pd: or NOT TO V)V. a good reader, And, as 
you are c(mt f rcju tcui \;it]i this problem, test ycnirself v;ith the i"ollov;ing 




questions which should lend you to sorious introspection of where you 
are and what you need to do to begin such a program, 

1. Is the child ready to read? 

2. How will I know when he is ready? 

3. What do I do to find out? 

4 . Wh a t is the one h a s i c indication? 

5. Am I sure the child will be able to succeed in the reading 
task? 

6 . U^iy i s this iniportant ? 

7* Am I able to judge beginning reading reactions In a 
beliciviori Stic n\inner? !iow? Why? 

8. Will I be able to present stimuli using methods of 
ii^quiry? 

9. How can I relate my presentations to the child's LIVING 
WORLD? 

10« Will I be able to select basic materials most suitable 
for the child? (Modality) 

11. Am I conversant with the sequential skills that will 
direct him in a developmental manner? 

12. Am I conversant with the strengths and weaknesses of 
various reading programs so that I can use aggressive 
response, multiple response, symbolic gestures, etc», 
in an effective manner to forward my program? 

13. Will the reading progra^a be embraced and surrounded by 
natural approaches? (Language experience 
approacl^es • ) 

14 • Ajw I able to use varied grouping patterns breaking the 
"three-group -round-rob in" approach? 

15. Can I develop and believe in my own personalized 
approach as I jse others' materials? 

16. Can I accept every child according to his intellectual 

abi lity? 

17. Will I he able to provide for flexibility in planning 
and learaini^, involving the child in his educational pro- 
gram, vit^'win^ his learning to read as a partnership? 

18. Will f provide for and take advantage of all avenues 

of mo I i va L i on ? 
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19. Am 1 able to capably use diagnostic instruments? 

20. Am 1 able to follow diagnosis with prescriptive procedures? 

21. i\m I able to facilitate reading as an interrelated factor 
in all curriculum? 

22. Will 1 develop the reading program directly and in- 
directly from "lan^^,uage expression'^ within a model of 
cout inui ty? 

23, Will 1 include "aesthetic appreciation" svich as poetry, 
literature, ar t s , crafts and mvisic as mod iums that s t imu- 
late, correlate, and scr ye the reading ])rocess? 

24, Do 1 conceive wrjtijij^ as a bridjje to reading? 

25, Will 1 provide reading situations that will develop a 
sense of independent action and a set of values upon which 
the cliiJd LMn base his action? 

26, Will 1 allov; time for "browsing" in books, placing 
"browsing" as an important level in the reading process? 

27. Will I be able to maintain enthusiasm and interest in all 
facets of the reading process? 

28. Will I establish a positive instructional setting giving 
posi tive reinforcement wlienever possible? 

29, I'ill I continue to read to the readers? 

30. Will 1 be able to prepare and adjust a variety of materials 
that v/ill meet the individual needs of the child as he 
proceeds through tiie reading process? 

31, Do I have available different methods of retrieval? Can 
1 guide the child to help with his own records? 

32, Am 1 conversant with the technique of reading corners, 
interest-reading cei^ters, listening centers, reporting 
centers, etc.? 
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iirSTORY >UKrKG IN IHR KlNDllRGAKTKN . . . one teacher's efforts to 
retrieve and record the feelings of chlhiren 



Patricia J, L. Robinson 



Tiie fundamental k i ndor^^ar ten problem, as in ail curric- 
ulum design is one of balance,,, a synthesis of all the 
pieces into a coherent pattern of rel at ioushlps . Within 
the school setting the child needs a chance to he knov.ii 
and understood as a person as vol 1 as the opportiuiity to 
learn and develop a love of learning, hstahl ish Ing kin- 
ship with other children in the. context of learning and 
responsible functiofu'ng needs to be balanced with foster-- 
ing unlqtieness, affective, cognitive and psychomotor 
developnonl — all in considerable depth and proportion. 
Symbolic expression, so important in the growth of a 
person ♦ must he tiurtured by an evocative environment, 

(Kvelyn Weber, The Kindergarten, p. 2A1) 

The evocative environment that kindergarteners and advilts have 
created provides a place to learn as \ce work and play. We, because 
children with adults work and play in a special setting that is warm 
and friendly, where botli children and adulcs assume responsibility for 
learning to learn and live together. 

This past year the writer has trieci to bring about opportunities 
for children to know themselves and other children as people. The most 
significant product whicii came from, this effort is the Book About Me. 
Ft is a collection of drawings and words that have been dictated by each 
child about his \vorld and about his feelings, A kinship has been estab- 
lisiicd that reacaes beyond the classroom and school, into the home and 
w ill i nc r ea sc in value v: i t h time. 

The setting in whicli the activities take place is a kindergarten 
area at Kl Carmelo School in Palo Alto, California, The school has 
mu 1 t i -etlin ic balance as well as a mixed socio-economic population. 
There are tv;o k inder- teachers , eich legally responsible for one group of 
twenty-five children, but who choose to work as a team with both groups. 
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As further backgrovmd, classrooms are frequently observed by 



visitors from colleges and universities as well as from other parts 
of the world* To minimise verbal explanations about our program and 
maximize understanding of what precedes and follows their visit » the 
writer provides the observer with a "Welcome Sheet", 



WllILK YOU OBSERVE, KKKE IN MIND THOSE THINGS miCU THE CHILD 

VALi:i:s: 

. the feeling of being together 

. J aught er 

, the joy of pretending 

. be ing I i stcncd to 

. learn ing 

. celebrating his owu growth and skill mastery 

. the festive moment 

. time of his own 

. his ideas 

. help in understanding his peers 

. adults of integrity 

AS THE SCHOOL YEAR PROGRESSES AND THE CHILD'S EXPERIENCES 
INCRI-:aSH in variety, number and depth, the CHILDREN SHOULD SHOW 
GROWTH. . .INDIVIDUALLY AND AS A GROUP IN THESE AREAS: 

« increasing awareness of appropriate school behavior 
, habits of attention 

. appreciation ol his ouii uniquenesses 

. motor abilities 

. language developnent 

. auditory discrimination 

. visual perception 

, sequence of ideas 

. understand ing processes 

♦ desire to read 

PLEASE JOIN US, LOOK AROUND, INTERj\CT WITH CHILDREN IF YOU WISH, 
BUT PLEASE BE SENSITIVE ABOUT INTERRUPTING. WT: WOULD PRI:FER THAT YOU 
DO NOT CONVERSE DURING OUR DISCUSSION TIME. Wl- WILL TRY TO ARRANGE A 
TIME FOR CLARIFICATION OR I NT ER}^ RE TAT I ON BEFORE YOU LEAVE. 
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Oav proijrani is not filJed vjth gad^^cLs and toachor tricks to 
entertain fl.ihlrcn. Children and adults work to match phi !,osnj>hy -.^ith 
prrictico to bring ci'^uat an c-xporioncc lor four and five ye^ar old chikl- 
rcn Lhat hari UUMr\N l'u"^lP0;3t:, Oiir diyr^ ,n*o fHlod s'ith Many choices^ 
act i V i tic s , d i fu*u?is i c^ns ^ ^jiipp.n*:. and c .i r i uf; . 

l^ni^lnir, the iio-.^V. Ah v^^t: x;o ..}j>^ a t.fnall, h\i;: irr^v.u'tant pnri \yf 
our pro;',r.'^( I . It --'r.^s .".'jo !jr;., ' n^, ol' on at.tci..i>t: to record pcrs^uia' 
rlat'j, J nl"or::)n t i on , va^'ios nnd rcrnn,f*;s. in t.lic ')c - i nn in^; . a hook o( 
lorty-oi^ut !:>l-ink p.'«K»c-^> ^aj pr epared f >r '.ach cln'M, lincli p-^^e jan 
nuwhurod for couvmUncc and vould ?ritor he used as tool for hui Ul- 
i.n^ a tnb^e oi cont-nts. They ''o\'c 'ntroduccd to tlu-ir u.)ok ^-iilh a 
i-iit moving d *, ..ca : 'oi <"^?i^ferit 'ir ; iadividnn) - que iin;oi au.l Soo;;ae:>s. 
"A !>ook is a hM;K'h t!:uL ■•oh;chody vroK h)"-'ii, * said J(»;iay. 

Auiatiry said, ''My t;hM. ;h 1.; iia1;ne--i/. ^ots a ^"^rt ori it.'^ The array 
o f 0 o;r,r'ic n I ;5 '<'a .s r - : v<] o^} :> o a ^ r .s > i c v I o f n e s p i; int. J t ' ; a heir 
J'.a'k '.'vittci; ''.o 'n. T"', o ::. p >r ^riiu c of tboi r ideaji Ms ohvioaa aii the 
(:n tin:s iaoT'. *'or oach < *'>n;';:e:il ':a:; ^/xpn :-5sod . "Ciieir i df.-iK Vf:rc vaJaa^l e, 
arcepl od, approciart-i -jni recor^kd, . T'ney foPo-.^ed tlie wovdfj on the 
chart ar, ve ''read 

On L'hc cove'* of each Sonk the child \n;otC' ^'hatever Sep ttnn^er •* 
squigglc 1^0 t!\ou^,ht tf; he '.ri 3 nnn^c nno dreu' ri picture of h'hnself. 
'u'lis the he f :in ; n;-; :i per i'lOna ! i ;:ed "■;ork!K>ok" . it '-^iis decided 

that the first. p^^^'S' '^'otild have a pici.nrf' of the?^ :n their Fnv^orfte 
"env i roTinent " . The adults '^?'ao vere a^'ni?ah]r fetr takir^g dictation had 
agrecci on ha.sic i de 1 i ans for retriov,il* Thii; retrieval on the part 
of the .'Mhilt:s Se/,au • r.-^ei' i •) le 1 y . " ^ ' Or landus aiid i^i?. five Vause that 
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old Ugly *[rs. Kinks made me flunk k indcrgar ton , " [lis brown eyes 

cU->sed when aykod if he would 1 iko to talk more about his feelings 

about being in kindergarten a^ain. 

Tho privacy and caring of lliat conversation m;uie it possible 

for a trusting relationship tu flourish. After, lie said, 'Mu^^t write 

I am Orlandus, I am five." Encouraged to read tiie i^^ge to one 

friend, lie did so witli autlientic i ty and oxcitenent. 

No human bein;^ can teach another *Miow to read^\ He can 

oti ly set up condit ions which fac i I i tates Ihc awareness 

of the relationship between speech and the ])rinled symbols. 

one really knows how the thought processes of a cliild 
permits this to happen, but wo know tliat it does-- if not 
intorf erred with so as to confuse the child. Tiie best chance 
tiiat the largest number of children will come to read with 
effectiveness and satisfaction is when ti\ey are exposed to a 
):;reat deal of personal and peer discussion and comment and 
see their oral expression translated into written symbols 
and then translated back into oral express i on .. .v/hethcr by 
tiiemselves, a peer or aw adult. 

(Malcolm Douglas, Claremont Reading Conference, 1970) 

The Hook About Me seemed to be a natural way to expose ci\ildren 

to these important relationships. Without stress or pressure, each 

child develops in his own way the ability to talk about his own thoughts 

and feelings. 

Very early in the project, it became apparent that value of this 
l^ook was increasing with each page. Parents caug/it tlic enthusiasm from 
their kinders; adults v;ho took dictation talked alunit tlie bc'^ks; helpers 
from the upper ^.',rades added still anotiier dimension by asking jiermission 
to read the latest pages. In spite of the stir tfiat this book was caus- 
ing, it remained a private possession* During discussion time, children 
wiio wished to have their page shown and read did so. Those wiio did not 
want to share had the riglit to "pass". During the group discussions, 
oh s e r va t i o n s v;e r e ma d e ab out c on tent, d I'aw i nt; style, inclusion of detail, 
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expanded vocabulary or changes in sontencG structure. The level of 
awareness of these elements increased and as one might suspect, the 
quality of work steadily improved. 

In the retrieval process, it is Imperative that the adults are 
skillful and aware of how the child seems to feel about revealing his 
ideas and how new skills can be taught. A list of clarifying questions 
was made by teachers and parents using words that would encourage child- 
ren to think about their own feelings and actions rather than probing 
inappropriately. 

How do you fe'jl about your idea? 

is this something you like very much? 

Can you give me some more examples of that idea? 

Are you glad about that? 

Have you felt this way for a long time? 

Es there anything that you can do about the way you feel? 

Can you tell me more about your idea? 

What are some good things abotit vour idea? 

Are there any bad things about your idea? 

Can you think of other ways you could have behaved? 

If you really like something or someone » how do you 

show your feelings? 

How do you lot people know how you feel? 

Kvory effort was made to minimize the wasteful, waiting-in-line 
time. If there happened to be children waiting for words, books were 
stacked. The children would be called during outdoor playtime or 
worktime . 

The date was recorded on each page of work, A variety of ways of 
recording wore used; a date stamp, full sentence, "code'\ etc. 

No attempt was made to psychoanalyze the drawings of any child. 

Occasionally those children who consistently '^passed" would be 
asked for feedback. Many of them liked the power of privacy. One girl 
said that she Telt shy about her work. 
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The ideas for the pages came from several sources. Children 
genernted triost of the idt?as. Children's books provided se^^eral topics. 
Teachers, parents and other interested people brought suggestions. 

There was a 'M'veo space" in the books for children to fill as they 
wanted to. The vmnumberod pages on the left were used for any idea 
tliat was impnrtatit enour,h to record. This space was used for poems, 
stories, accounts of a family outing, festive moments, samples of ABC 
writing, art, math, etc. 

Children's expressions in About Me that were included in the past 
yearns book were based on some 37 ideas. It is important to note that 
what follows is a Table of Contents rather tlian a fil 1-in-the -blanks 
exercl se . 

1. 1 am . 

1 ara years old . 

2. I. am ^incl^es tall. 

I weigh pounds. 

My hand is this big. (Trace around hand) 

3. Here I am with my family, 

ICa c h one of t hem is special, 

4 , Hero is my farnil y' s home. 

My favorite ])lace in ny home is 

5. I go to school now, 

T!ie part I like ' '.,:^t about school is • 

6. If 1 coul(J change something about school, it would be because 

7. Here is a picture of me doing something easy. 

8. Here is a picture of me doing something hard. 

9. Here are some people T like alot. 

10. Sometimes I feel scared. It usually happens when 

11. Sometimes I feel angry. It usually happens when . 
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12. I wish that 1 had because^ . 

13 • When I grov; up iM like to . 

lA. My favorite food is . Hero is one thing I will not eat. 

15. The thing that I like best about me is 

16. If I could change something about mc , it would be . 

17. The story that I like best of all is_ 
18-22. Fiv^o things I love. 

23 ♦ My mom makes seme special food. I'll tell you how she does it. 

24. I'm curious about^^ , 

25. Happiness is _ 

26. If I could make my own birthday cake, it would look like this* 

27. Here is a map of how I get from my house to my school. 

28. The worst dream I ever had. 

29. Here I am again. Now l'm_ years old, have teeth missing 

and weigh__ 

30. Here 1 am doing something easy. Here I am doing something hard. 

31. I am growing and changing. I notice some things about me that 
are dif f erent . 

32. Next year 1 v;ant to learn _ , 

33. At Spring Break I . 

34. A mom came to tell us about the baby that is growing inside her. 

35. I have some favorite big people friends. They are_^ ^ . 

36. When I am a year older, 1 will be able to 

37. Ifcre arc some things I would liked to have shared with the class, 
but I could not In'iag them to school. 
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xMso included in the bool;g vere photos of rcich child, taken 
at various tines of the yo^'^r, n letter to theiri (torn Lhoir tencher 
^\u\ throe type^Jrittcn pages of I RetnemSer« (1 :ivn)crr})ev '-^as retrieved 
the i\ay before school ondeJ*) It was stveum of consciousness tlint 
'/Jns typed as the children tnlkcd nbout the events » feelings and 
learnings of the year in the kindergarten. 

Along -Jith thr' i5ook AI>oul Me, tin* kinders had an At -Iloiae -Ko Ider 
which contaiiu'd many Kindcr-Hul let ins , i-^^ich Friday a pictorial 
re-cap of the weeV/s events sent home. Tliis Kiador-i^ul ^ et in Mas 

greatly appreciated and served fo strengthen tlie c!n ldren\s language 
.^kiMiJ and the corj:anai cation het'-^Cf-n scho^-^l and home. Stl]! aiu^ther 
ret r leva 1 -based project -suj nn A!iC, 123 Book thr?t \hv children rrado 
a s w e o rk eri \' itU s o wivl - s y nb c] r c 1 a f: i o !i s 1 1 i p s . ' >? c h book v a on 
different as each clitld, Pa;-:*>s 'ktc filled \m'. tli cr^reftiliy 'ra'-^n 
objectJ^ vTho:;t' rianes b^)',an 'nth '-rhntever sovnid -syni!>oT the g-^ujp !iad 
chosen. Trie objccis -'ca labeled by the sarr.e retrieva! ptoce>s» 

Pa i n t i n . ; s and r a 'O f !i , ; , creative jo rV; o f a 1 ^ k : arl s > ^ f ^ e n 1 ta c 
vords thnt e*<p!a:n»*d -)r tnbaiiccd f he art '-"'ork. :V:Joks by thr hMndrods 
•■;ere produced and cr»kv;oi by ibildren durin;; the schMol year. T^^.e 
book -n:ak i n su'-. iect.4 r.^n^^od from records of science cxperiMrni:n to ho 
Lo ca tell \:o^:\d z . 

The pr->c^ss 'vMs jc versed on toe last day of j^chool . A Ofniling 
boy c h i. 1 d ha nd e d c lia c iter carefully r a p p o d gift. Surprise a nd 
d e ] i gli t d e .s c r i !) c d hie r f e r i n ^; s a j she 1 o ok ed a t t h i u nex p e e t od 
treasTire. \ichar('*s ^^50 the r liad been be^jiing -oith the retrieval 
pr*^ie^ts durin.v, thi' y^ nr. bo'o, on V5ri^;,nt r-p.gf ntn papi.r, a i chard had 
d r a*vn rxi ny ' r t u r c s o !i i m s c d ^ > : n^; t ii i n^; s be f* ! t g' ^ 0 d a b ou t . 
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He expressed his outhusiasm '^\t\\ the help of his mother. 



1 can do lv>r.s of things. 

1 liV;c my sch'jol and my frirnd,s. 

Here ) r, n picLiir<' of iny tc.'^cher. 

Sh<' knovs I'la spnc ia I — I i ke Lhe ttsl o!' the kidii. 
b h c- knows t. h a t i c n n f, ) r.-.y ^j^j*^r 1 ^ e r. t. o vk . 
i knt>'.' i;i)e 1 i Vos mo , 
She k^^0';^. i 1 ike :u' f . 



June 14, 1973 
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PRKSCIIOOLKHS l.KARN COGNITTVK TASKS IN (;KOUrS 
Owei\ W. Gaboon 

Recently there Ikis been a now emphasis plaeed on fostering or 
acce lerat i H}.', i n t e J Uu: t iia 1 growth and an interest in incliuliny^, ^^Vr 
nitive elements in the cuirriciilum for programs of yonng children. 
Al thc>ugh children's tliinking, perception and oth.er inteHcctual and 
cognitive heliaviors have been a topic of investigation bv childhooil 
educators for many veai's^ there now seems to be a ccjnj]ni I s ion to make 
[U'eschool prograii^s reflect the present concern with cognitive growth. 

Survuvs of early cliildhinul education chiriug tlie lattm* half of 
the 1960Vs and early part of the 1970^s show a considerable increase 
in the luiinbers of preschool programs. There is sure to he an in- 
crease during tlrls decade, Bra/ziel^ snggeste<l that it v;ould hv 
sensible to plan for nearly 2,000,000 cliiklren and 70,000 teachc^rs bv 
1080, In order to provide meaningful preschool experiences for even 
larg,er numbers of prcscdioiM cluldren, the nature and quality of ju't^-- 
school education is a cjuestion far inure important than ever before. 
Programs w^ill have to l)0 functioi^il and utilitarian, for constant 
imprnvi sa t i on and experimentation cat^ lead to public d isenclian tmen t 
and professional chaos. 

An evaluation of Project Head Start, a federally sponsored 
program from the (.office of j'conomic Opportutiity aimed at helping 
economically deprived civildren, supplies evidence that existing pro- 
grams for preschcK?l children display varying emphasis on spontaneous 
plav, physical activities, socialization, and freedom to explore atui 
[aanipulaCe an 'c^nricbed environment." Lavatelli^, arguing that Head 
Start iH'ogram:-; based upcMi tairi(diment i)rinciples alone are not 
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accc'pt*.!/ ' , actios that "... the tratlilional luirtu^ry scliool , even 

with enrichment cxperiencLS by virtiu; of Us unplanaod nature, leaves 

too much to chance," She is of the (^jnnion that eonpensatory pro- 

jU"anis art^ noetled , the tlL'^^ree and kiiul of i n t ca'viMi t i on vavvin^; etui- 

sulerahly to nie^^t siuu ial silualir^iu iWh<'r^ su^',\;es t fil that 

stimulation of coj;ni ti\'e ^'ri?'.;! !: 1 iiiportanl re r.pon s i h i 11 1 v o( 

se]}oolin|^ at all sta^^t-.. j >^ ii^.ii it i i;iportant to fojUer 

e.o^;n itive skills in I ho '\"<nitt:f ; ahiu dew 1 op::ien t a I processes 

i'ov v/hicli shoo I is equally r. . i h 1 . « 

It has oftcai h<\'n strrssrd tluit iuu"sory sriiools should prcwidc 

seiTiethin^; nore tlmn a [^]a\' onv i ronr:)>;n t auviv' fj'oiu hoi;ie. More 

recently, due lar^^ely to tlu; influence of tiie coj;nitive thu(U-ists, 

IMaget and [)runer, i\\v chan^',e has exnlicitly heen to include eleiiK'nts 

v-'iiich are e-\Oi'Cted t(> nurtea-e spocifie co^;nit.ivo skills. Almv'^* ur^^etl 

that preschool teachers rdiould analv/^e and dia^u^ose cc^^aiitive 

functioning; rc^\'ealed ii^ l^l-'^yi «ind in ]i);ht of that analysis, Dake 

priA'isions for the cdiiKlren^s d eve 1 (ipinen t both in th.uir ])lay and in 

other aspects (^1 tht ciu^r i cul u;:i . Add i t itn^a 1 1 v , KcOilber^^ i'tnpliasizes 

tlie nt'ed to reco)ui i . :erpLeiUiaI or d(»ve 1 oprnen t a I learnin^^ at t!ie 

pre sell 00 1 Jcve 1 : 

"Vdiat seers required is a nev; aj^pronch v:h i ch v;ould take 
into nccount the f^ut that the preschooler's orientation to 
reality is a developmental sta^',e v;hich should be intor,rated 
into later st.j^^es of developnent, 1'o put off 'reality' until 
uletuentary school is ojU y to divorce the child's preschool 
world of the subjective frori the elementary school v;orl.cl of 
the objec t i ve . 

Althoupji the ne*'d for the inclusion of co^uvitive elements in 
prescduml |)rogr<iiiis \\:]y, heen riH'(n:;n i zed ,uk1 niaterials for "spontaneous" 
c(>;..'ji i t i ve >;r(v.;th arc' c(M"tainlv ]->rest.MU in ^mv t\"pl{Ml nursery school, 
fev ^Mrly (diildliood eth.sation pro^;rai,iS h.ave spcu/ific ])lanned co^;nltive 
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elements in tJieir or^;an2/:ed curricMla. iicreft^^r and ]'!np,c btiann^^ have 
ideiitifleii two poss i h i 1 1 1 ios for ncceloration of eognitive develop- 
ment i (I) selecLln;.; o>:]K^r ienees ti\at ]U'iuluce more learning, and 
(2) coi!ipressin^\ more experience into the time available. Such 
poss iln 1 i t ies i;nply the necessity \'or selection and exclusion in tiie 
proj»ram, focusing upon acaileniic objectives and relegviting all uon- 
acaderinc. objects to a secondary position. 

As inn(n\at ive pro^^ranis and ^V-atch-up" acadeni Lea I ly-or iented 
programs have ap[)eareij , r.K'iny traditional preschcK^l ^;roups have 
attempted to incorporate co",nitive elements into their already 
functional curriculun:. These efforts have not been altogether 
successful* Co^v^i^ive materials n;ay be improperly designed or hap- 
l*\i:ardly presented resulting; in less than antici]K^ted bencficiil 
intellectual >;rowth. A y;enuine rejection of "stock" Piagetian 
pr(^blenrs by the children has often been reported. In fact most 
schools v/ho presur.ie to provide units in coy^nition do so in individual 
sessions, tnore resomblin^; psychological experimentation than 
preschool cducati(ni. Cluldren are taken from a ^;roup setting and 
tested, trained and re tested i nd i v iilua 1 1 y . The. ex]M*.r imenter 
typically sc^ats the (diild at a table while he mani]nrlates t!ic training 
objects and instructs tho. child to responcl verbally to questions. 
'Ihe child is a passive ohsc^rver and commenter, One to five training 
sessions of anyvdiere fro-i 13 to 60 minutes lon^; are sfu'oad over a 
period of a fev; days. Often the ]H*etost , the training sessions, anc' 
the posttest are identical, ail being virtually no more than 
"coachin,^;" on the task items. 

'llu-rL' is sc^n^e liazard in depend inj^; upcMi such individual 
i\'<por i men t a t i <ni t t(^stor c(^>ul^tivo ^/,rov;th and chanp.e, Taking a 
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ciliUl frora Llie '^KUurnl" preschool cuvironment to an experience where 
he may fool estranged ami insecure often leads to emotional distress. 
Most nursery school tcaclicrs dread having their students removed for 
exper inientat ion since too many experimenters "know about" children 
hut do not "know" tliein. It would seem that movement from unor^;anized 
free play to somewliat organised cognitive experience could most 
usefully he provided in the classroom situation. 

The researehers who Ikivo usetl individual cognitive training 
settings have largely ignored Piaget^s'^ ovni advice. \ - was concerned 
lhat cognitive growth occurs not: only because of the presence of 
]>hysi(:al objects but because of the social structure. Children grow 
'best when they do tbings "in social collaboration, in a group effort. 
This leads to a critical frame of mind, wiiere children must 
communicate v/itb eacli otiier. This is an essential factor in 
intellectual development. Cooperation is indeed cooperation,"^ 

In order to integrate cognitive development into tiie preschool 
setting and Israel ice, a better match between tlie cliild's cognitive 
(^rg^an i /:a t i or- [^attorn anri the situational setting of tlie preschool 
liuist be developed, Tlie question seems urgent: Why cannot planned 
cognitive oxperiences be administered in "group settings" under 
natural prescliool ccnKlitions. To attempt an answ^er a research study 
involving cognitive training tasks similar to tliose found in 
experimental studies of cognitive development but designed to be 
present t:d to children in g, r'otip training sessions v;as conduct ed. 

Ihe study attempted to determine wlietber a group training 
progr;ni utili/.ing conservation tasks was suitable and applicable to 
presc]H)ol prograiu; and \;euld eviderice increasc^d scores on typical 
t (>s L ^; of cogn i t i on . 



Tliirty-five inicUll c-c hiss nursery school cliildren, ranging in 
ago from 47 to 6 3 rnontlis, were pretested, trained and posttested on 
cognitive tasks of Substance, Class-Inclusion, Seriation, length. 
Number, and Weight. Tour trained testers gave Identical pretests and 
post tests but did not participate in the day-to-day classes; both 
te^;ters ami chi.Uiren were unclianged on l\\c second test. 

After [u-etesting, tlie children, randomly assigned to six 
training groups, underwent a three-week training program directed by 
the exper inienter , Kach group received training on four assigned 
tasks and served as control su!)jects on tv/o additional tasks for 
which trviining was witldield. There were three sessions of 30 minutes 
devoted to training on eacli experimental task. Training consisted of 
presenting consorvat io\i materials which were of a similar type but in 
no v:ay identical to the test items, and as usual, asking questions 
atid discussing the various manipulations of the materials. All were 
<lesignf>d to use large muscles or a situation wliere manipulatiori of 
t!u:i materials eouUl be done by several persons. 

An ox.;imple of some of the training tasks used in the study 
f o 1 1 ov.'s : 

.^>L^^.^_^i\^V:£' Various sized square cloths (napkin, 12 inches 
scpiare; rod linen table cloth, 3 feet square; blue canvas 
tarp, b feet square; green canvas tarp, 12 feet square) were 
usod for teaching ^J-L^b'^^i^^L^c . Kach item was manipvilated by 
folding sequentially into fourths, eighths, and sixteenths. 
OuL\stions were asked whether there was still the same amount 
of cl(^t]i after it had been folded into a different shape. 
The children's respmises were encouraged and corrected 
during the discuss ion. Tlie children participated in folding 
nnd unfolding. 

^^Jjl^_^,'\L^5'Jj:l^A'^-!I* Various shaped and colored blocks were 
the materials used here. Included in the assortment were 
f<.nir yellow and four blue blocks, triangular in shape; 
fniir red and four green ])locks, square^ in shape; four 
orani.;i.' and four pur[)le blocks of diamond shape; and four 
tv.'o-i'ncfi high woeden figures of people, one red, one green, 
one blue, and one oranj^e. Tfie children were informed that 
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there were similarities and differences among the pile of 
blocks on the floor. They wore encouraged to point out the 
similarities and group the blocks accordingly, l^ach child 
w^as assigned a specific color and asked to remove all the 
blocks of his color from the central pile. After sorting 
blocks by color, the cliildren were asked to find other 
similarities or ways the blocks could be grouped. Througfi 
discussion it was established that the blocks were alike 
in colors, shapes, ami that all were made of wood. Similar 
activities and discussions were conducted dealing with 
liifferonces among tlie blocks. 

h'a^^h child was given a set of nesting barrels, 
the largest being aboui three inches tall. The teacher 
directed the children's manipulations by disassembling liis 
own set of barrels into seven individual barrels. After 
each child had taken his barrels apart and reassembled them, 
they were told to stack the barrels lieginning with the 
lar^^est sized barrel on the bottom and proceeding until all 
barrels were stacked. Other manipulations consisted of 
placing the barrels end*-to-*end graduating from smallest to 
largest. The barrels were also taken apart and various 
manipulations were made using half-barrels. The final 
manipulation w^as to reassemble all barrels inside one another 
starting v;ith the smallest in size and continuing until tlie 
barrels were together and in tlie same condition as v;]ien the 
task began. All manipulations v;ere accompanied by discussion 
and explanation of each ongoing activity. 

I'.^^ch child was given a four-foot length of string. 
The children w^ere informed that the string would be used to 
measure various things around the room, A child was chosen 
to be measured. Measurements were taken by other cliildren 
to sec if the child would measure the same length when his 
body was in different positions, i.e., sitting, standing, 
beiuling dov.Ti, and lying flat on the floor. The children were 
asked whether they thou^iht the same length of string would 
be needed for measurements during all position changes. It 
was explained that the string followed the lines of the body 
and that the body length remained the sam.e throughout all 
position changes. Various objects in the room were measured, 
such as windows, doors, chairs, table, bulletin board, etc.. 
Measurements using the strings were taken for width, distance 
from the floor, circumference, height, and around the corner 
to aid the chi Idren^ s concept of cont inuous length . 

Naimb_cr. Ki^,ht cupcakes and eight empty juice glasses were 
used. A lino of masking tape divided a small table into two 
equal halves. The cupcakes were placed on one side of the 
line and the einptv juice glasses were placed in a one-to-one 
correspondence across the line from the cupcakes. Manipula- 
tions consisted of extending the line of cupcakes v/hile 
leaving tl^e julco glasses in position. The children w^ere 
asked que5;tions as to wheth.er the number of cupcakes was 
still the same as the juice glasses when the cupcakes were 



longer or looked different. Counting was used to establish 
that the number remained the same unless some were removed. 
Part of tlie juice glasses were filled and the question was 
asked as to wlietlier tliore were more glasses filled with 
Juice or more glasses which were empty. Again counting was 
used to establJsli the correct answer. Other manipulations 
consisted of removing one or two cupcakes and/or juice 
glasses and tlien having tlie cJuldren count the number 
remaining to see wlietlier tlie numl)cr of cupcakes and/or juice 
glasses was tlie same. Discussions and corrections of mls- 
concci)tions were made for each manipulation. At tiie conclu- 
sion of tlie task> ihc cluldren were given tlie juice and 
cupcakes for a snack. 

WeJj^Jit. A red wooden balance scdle was used as tlie basic 
tool. Items to be weighed were m.TrbJcs, wooden blocks, and 
metal plates. The teacher explained that a balance scale 
could he used to weigh objects to see which of two compared 
objects was heavier or which was lighter. As each previously 
selected pair of objects were presented, a child was in- 
structed to find out whether his answer was right by placing 
liis objects on the balance scale. After weighing the 
objects, tlie child was directed to change the weight by adding 
something or taking soniething away from one side or the other. 
Various manipulations were performed accompanied by explana- 
tions and discussion about the v:eight of objects. 

As seen in these task examples, sotre tasks required children 
to use whole body activity or cooperation and working together of 
several children in order to accomplish directed manipulations; and 
other tasks reqiiirod observation and directed participation according 
to the experimenter's instructions, 

'fhere v;as evidence from the study that the mechanics of 
presenting conventional cognitive materials in fornis which arc 
palatable additions to the nursery school routine can be mastered. 
The training sessions v;ere looked forward to by all of the study 
chijdren. Interest and enthusiasm were maintained throughout the 
training sessions and there were none of the signs of boredom and 
refusals to participate often found in individual training sessions. 

Most children experienced at least modest gains in several 
areas. Considering the total test battery in v/liich there was a 
possil^le 90 points, only tv:o children sliowed lower i^erformance on 



posttcsl and one cliilii vcmaincd constant. Tl^c others (32 childron) 
incroased from 25 to 30 points; the liighcst gained 60 points. Some, 
if not all, of such gain could be attributed to the group training 
procedures invcO vcd . 

More recently Sliefficld^ partially replicated Cahoon's 
study, ^0 She prelestecl^ trained, nnd rotested 100 children, ran^.ing 
in age from 48 nicntljs to 67 ironths. Her snhjects uere middl e-cl :iss 
cinldren from ei^],ht ilifforcpt nursery ^:c1]0g1 ch-isses. Her results 
shoued si^Miif leant gains in five of tlie six conservation tasks on 
which. tViC cliildren were tested: Suhstance, CI ass~Inc 1 usi on » Len^'tli, 
Number, and Keijjht. Results of the Seriation tasks did not reacts 
significance. She did not find significant task transfer from tasks 
on wlrieh children had been trained to others In the test battery. 

In order to meet and assist tlio intellectual needs of each 
child in any type of preschool progrnmi, planned co^'.nitive elenrnts 
adnrin istered to groups of children in a natua'al setting seems to be 
possible, wai rein ted and effective. Cognitive programs which do not 
<irouse interest and shov; bereficial results in increased understand- 
ing and abilities in co^n^itive tusk performance have no place in the 
preschool. On the other hand, the teacher should feel as much at 
ease in and r's firmly dedicated to making a helpful environment 
ccgnitively as is typical for social or educational objectives. 

At the present time the writer is in t]\e process of putting 
tlie c(3gnitive training tasks used in his study along vjitii other cog- 
nitive materials into a book for use by prescliool educators. The 
materials will he designed to be administered to groups of children 
and there will !>e instrtimcnts to evaluate tlie progress of prescliool 
chi l.dren. 
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127. 



V 1 I. ua t ion or a particular l^arnitiq seniu 



of tf;n :.roduc(-s r\v t i f vi nq and d 1 sconc(>r t: i nq r(~^sul ts as 
viov;nd bv tho tc-.i-hcr arul r>oriiar^s by tho cl^ildron as 
:vr^l]. Altlu^tujli t]in t(.^A^:hnr lias rKssu?arw| that t child- 
ron havo I'varin^d vcrv wnll, thorc? na- often bo consid- 
er a l:)le variaiMlity in v,'hat is actually a ecu i rod. A 
nurnV)!:^r of ]. amors nav not havo attained mastery of ti^^e 
c o n c e r> t s a n d 5 ^ r i u c 1 e I e , a n d n n e r o u s n i s c o n c j ) t i n s 
m a y be a v i d o n t . 

T h c e X t: r o in o d 1 f f i c u 1 1 \' a n vd s u 1 i > t v o f i n c: u 1 c a t i n q 
i^articvilar u n de r s t an d i nq s in learners is often ))rouq]:t 
forc^M'ully to tl^e attention of evorv teacdir^r who is s i n 
-ere I'/ trvirrrr to succeed in that task. T have often 
been nivocked and ci;ur./ h a t frustrated after teachinq some 
to: i'/ to tiave a student; coine to sec mr: a f c r tho first 
exat'U na t I o!> anri a y , nisF^f^d that item because v/e said 

1 r:la.;s tb.at,,,.", Th.en, after T liavo r(^cr,verod some- 
vd-iat fron th" shock, ! rer,]v.^ 'Mol^n, ve didn't nut it 
euit'-: tl;it v/ay. But T al'vavs wondrn" afterv;ards if 

iVm ;^tud*c^t r rsi 1 1 \' tiiOiiciit I \\ad triched bin. 



/^IJ, e.-c^f.le bav-e vaqur^, balf-forned or fal 



e con- 



i^t. at. f! of affoirs rorjulti: from tho cmnplc^x interplay of 

f a c t: o r s i n t: h e I o a r ii i n q i > r o c o s s » Of c o \i r s o , one of the 

p r i ni a r v r f..^ a n o n i i i that: v; o in 1.1 t } > r i n q t:. o hoar o u r p a r - 

tidlar an<l uni cTuc n x 5; r i cmi c s and j^rio r l^arninqs wlicn 

1 « ^ a r n ' : :n » } 1 1 1 i n c j n 1 ■ w . l lit ; ; i 5; a p r i v\ o j-j o u r c c for 

variance nnd :1 i t. o r t j o n . HowovT^r, in my oi)i:Mon, con- 

c o. T ^ t u a 1 i a 1 1 o r. , r » ■ I n n 1 1 o n , a n r] t r a n f^i f o r c o u id 1 ) o q r e a 1 1 y 

i in t J r o V ij d i f t e a c r, ' ) r ? ; k ri o. w in o r a b o u t t][o n a t u r o of 

1 a r n i r i q c v-^ c . ^ ) ' t a d r 1 ii c i p 1 o an d w e r o t Ih^ r o b y a b 1 

to i rn [■) r o v o t c a c hi n q t o c h ri i ( t u c s . 

b i c hard A n ',.1 n c s o n t a t s : 

T } 1 r J t r ^ a c h i n q of c o 11 c p t and | ) r i ri c i. i ^ 1 o s 
i 5; a m n n t h n mo n t I m v or tan t a c t i v i t i a s of the 
s c h o o 1 . Y o t i\ r. i s i y< a t o t ■ i c a b- o u t w ]\ [ cAx 
f! i I i full V I i 1 1 .1 c i Si k n o w n » » . » 

A Ti d ' r o ^: o n t i n u r' s : 

i t : 1 1 r d a n d o r i n o r t a n t r < ^ a oil for 
t: ] \ f i :n : > o \' * r i s 1 1 o d. -'i t a t ^ ^ o f x \ > <-> r i n r» n t a 1 
knnv;]<''d about concut'it ar"id E^rincitjlr^ lf?arn- 
i rvi is t lack of a 5-^ n f 1 --i r^^ n t 1 v t : ' ^ n r.M: r a t - 
i r. ■ T a : ; ..i 1 ■ ri n t ' ; ; t c o n c f t a d : ' r i n c 1 p 1 o s 
ar^'"^ ..ir^d li"^'.: \'nn know vln^n ^ ri^-^rson has ono» ' 

r t - i I n l\' , 1 r t '* a : , e r v.- 01-^^ a s k e d ; ! a t c o n r- o j-> t s and 
p r i s- i p ,1, * > s a r » • , : o • v t h ''^ y a r < ^ 1 a r r'l n d , a vi d ho v; w o w o u I d 
krov; v;]i';n a p^^rson has on<.^, n/wiy and ciivr'r;;o o in i on ^; 
v: o a 1 rl b' o r o r ^ h c on i q » td ; i^-- a ; li 11 n c t a 1 ri t y and c o n ~ 

fusi^>:i^ caii hardl\' x pi c t c ;i :n s t f • n 1 1 " '^ffnctivr'^ re- 

sult- s in t h r: 1 a r n i na of c o c rq) t s a n d [ r i n c i p ] o s . 

'ida r 'b i t n r oj^ f'o n s- <■ : - 1 s a r.d P r 1 m c i r< i o s 

" n n r i ] 5 u t i a s i. o the d i f 1" 1 *: a It'/ of m ri d <■> r s t a n d i n q 
and a h i. :-.q cons^'^^f^ and r : 2' i n i t j 1 n s i ^■ Miu f.\ct tliat 
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lhn\' ar»' /romr^lr^x in r5..\ti;rp^ fu!u.'f ion, and r o 1 a t i oii s h i p r> . 
r'l\nsm(M«vr ip. i n d 1 c ri t: o;^ th.xt i ivl i v i rlu a 1 s r^ f t o n do 



n o t :\ ; r ^ ^ on 1 1 ; n n a t u r < ^ o L c o n c > t : : , sin c < * o a c h p v r o n 
f fv- vi:«*> on cr'rtaiii at. trihutos of c om: v tr. wlilch are dom- 
1 n m r iiii'i, vliilM failina to r'^M^r ( ' i v** '-Miat. is dominant 



^MaMsn^'i-r (:^. .|o:) dofif->s a 



• ; ^ t a 5 -; f o I 1 o v; s : 



I ; on. 



I s a n I aU a 1 o o :i s !■ >; u r t , o r 



a a . 



r 1 



. , a 



i o I oa I c a 



'1 1 a. 



\ { ) s t; r . 'I ■ L i r > n , 

:n a n : na r u L a o s , i. r u ■ . a r ^ > , an<l l. r a n a f a i' a 1; i 1 i t y 
t:\:\i. ^M^aa]"S an iaa:1 ; v i du a 1 to <.lo t iw- follov;- 
inq: (1) aoani:-:^-' t hi nan and •^^Mait's hr^lonaina 
t: o t iio s an a ;■; 1 s :■; a n d a s d ) f f r>Mi t f r oru t: a nvj a 
/mil nvcMi^j-a ; )^'^ lon<; 1 na to ot;, hr'r a 1 a a r; ^■ ; ( ) roq - 

i o t : i f ■ r r < ; 1 a • ^ d a n t ^ o r o r ^1 i n. a t , <: n o r d i n i\ t o , 
..i : 1 r\ ' aa 1 ) 0 r 1 i n :i t * c o n t ^ t in a 1 1 ? ' i la i r r; I \ v' ; 
(3) aaauiri; r r i no i *> 1 aral i^o]vo ra'olUrana in- 
vol Vina tra^ aoiicfvpt; (-1) loam ot.har aoncra>f;'; 
of t iirj 5-;.i:v^ di. ffiaulty 1 f > v I i rj laaa t i la c: . 

[a^al*a-ainn {r . a^ indicaf'.-f; taiat: a '^cr^copt la "a sot 

a a ^ r I ^; *, • ^ r : a t; ^ a s a a t i a a :: a r o d / o ' , i 1 1 i ri t a n o 5^ in a 

t i o a 1 ■) r ; o t. and onlv' ^ "-^ fliosp i ru" t a n c; a . " ^ 

Va-)r da ar^' aoL a c5 i'l ^' *.a ■ f s but a r a I^iomIs foi; tfoMn. 

i ' • r ( a . ^ ) ' ' ) 1 n L s oat r.: a a t : 



■1 1 f ; ri i. ri :n t of a a o a r : r < 
it; '"a; d i na t o r ■ o r r- [■)> t 



: o !i ' : < ' t 
f oa u r o a 



t- h u a r ? ^ o !,i 1 r : 

o an oa".' i ^. a ra'l !"or::nnrj a r'loinor-; iina^rc v/iii; 

- o ^ r ' : a a t l ' , o :> j tm; t a a a u n i a u , a 1 o h a I 
b a d ] of f ■ ^ a f a r a ^; . a a 1 1 .i i nrv aj t r,? f a c f.)n - 

oro^.-' cons^'^ t-. do^a"; 'not r^'ouiro bavia^i a naiar^ 
for t h" ' lb ] ' - a f . 

: . * . \ r :i 1 n a ■ ' : i '-^ * a , V. ' • a n I'l r ■ r i n r- i : :d a a i :■; also c o ni ri 1 i c a - 
b".' tii''.- f ^af: t:\at : i c :\ individual ran" bav^^ nersoiial 
r i •■ : rv; ' ■ ■• ; i i ^ : a d f : v o 1 o t; a r t i n a : o t a v i o a for l^i i m , 
'>:\^'' '[:>■■'''■ W" \a-\7'ioaa rnoaninas. ^--latod to the 
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1 ^n. 



" n u c < » p L " I'lo t h o r " ri p m ( > jh 1 i n q u p o n w }i a t: on r * ri o x p o r i o d c o 
h a } w-> k ' n . 

( ' o ri c < ^ t> t M V a r y \ n < j c* n f ^ r a 1 i t: y a ti ci rc \ y,o a o s , : o f 
inr'ajMiiia. '.'t ( 1 r o n (.: i f ar*.^ jnorr vaa'i*^ in rnr^aiiinq 

i t ! I i <\. .'u y I i a 1, i o n . V o t 1. 1 1 1 - "/ a r n v f > r v u : - o f' a 1 w li o i \ 
r)<\r> ^^'^all^■s t. o iav::lad" i!Un:y i ri s t a c f ! ; . concopt 

i'« ^ ' ^1 I " I Vr-ry qcav^ral i .a nataro and l^t'caui'^e of it:; 
!'K 1 1 i V a p p I i ■; ' /W. i o n : ' I .a i r t" i c u 1 t t n 1 o a i" n . V o t this < - o a - 
cf?t-'t iiaa a mar utili. tv. 

C o n c t. M 5 1 , t o a • t h o r w i t li tho lab o 1 i^- w u s o f o r 
thcan, hav' raaarkablo sahtlc^tv and a d an t a i J i t y in r.ur 
c;n!^hia\q nrocr-i'aos. I 5-;om 1 1 mo Sfjarcii fr^r a v/orrl 
v;hi':h o x tj r s r- n x a a t 1 v tlia tlionqht T vmsIi t.. o convv. 
If r aso t]\n^ tcri'X "hrdv' cf watf^r" \'or rxaa'V'lr:, t. ]\is-. 
vonirt jnalado a v/ida rina^^' of )nat'anr:a:; aach a r. O'-.a'an, 
: ■ "I , .1 1 ' : / y- a d , an d : ^ o on. i ■ o '.v a v o r . i li o 1 1 a: r a i t a - 
1' ton, I n I a a !: want to iiidiaat. norr r> r c i s (.^ 1 y that v;}iat 
[ am r T' r f ^ r r" i li a ta i >.\ L^l:^' rir;d not ari oaM.,in or a r^aa. 
"idM^ yr (■)■•' a a:, a:' l^^arr^iraa a o nc ca ^ t; r<»<iuiT"as tliat 

1 a J >■ ; o a a r: ^i a r a f - t" c ^ r i r, t i c: a v; ri i c h 
L 1 ■ 1 r ^ • r t . r r f r t c ai c 1 1 i, n a a 

, o a t a < ^- a a r m r u 1 i d ^ ii t i f i a a t i o n 
r' •■rLti^'iU i t r i i) a ■ f a; v,a\i. aii 'a" ciiild mast: know to 
a ad • ■ !' ^ a a'd tia - - <? \\ r- : ^ t la tlu! docf?"ar^ daairf^d. To illus- 
trat an ayyl" ha a r a "i r a a t o r i a t i r: a aa'di a a f^Viai'^o, 
' 3 i a , t " X t a r ' , •^-> ] , an d o t h r> r a . ^ ai a- o a 1 d a o i n t o 
: ^a-v f> : ; I t i a r raitrWa^^' \aila'-;. ..ni<,l an on, 



o laa t^"> 



■ : a 1 r a ■ 
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a c c o r d i. t\ q to the 1 1^' \' o 1 of v; n d o r ^^ t a n d x nq v; a n t. c d . 

s o m f: a 1 1 r i j:m t e s of a c o n c p t a r o c r i t leal 1 n 1 e a r ti ~ 
inq it/ and r>ovM' arr' rm t , If ;-;e look a^jairt at the 
i I 1 u 1 r a t i O II a b o v f , v; n f i n rl t: h a t r> lua p ( ^ it: p r o i > a ) ) 1 v» 
;."rit:ical i r\ l(iai:!Ma('( tho couc(M)(, "appK*," hut c^olor i 
i,(^t: vi r-- ; ; ,1. f * cor'i(.< in var-ioiis c/ojor;;* 

H o t : 1 q o r;: r a 1 i r\ t : o i ; a n<\ d i s c r i m i a t i o n tan 5,; t o j-^ o i,- a t 
i t h r- ) r o J ^ ' s : ^ o ;j n j < { ■ t u a 1 i a t i o n . ' " o 1 «j a r n t h « » c o n - 
cr:r;t "appi':,*' LliO I'^ariii'r :a!ist (umU' r a I i z from thc^ imtno- 
d i "I t o :•: a nu , 1 1 - to in c 1 u d ^ :■ o t lu"? r a j ' r> 1 s w In r; h m a \' 1 ) 
d 1 f f o r c n t 1 : 1 5: o , color, or t a s t o . I !i r, d d i t i, o , t h o 
1 n ci i V 1 c 1 u a 1 must a 1 >^ o he able to d i r> c r i in i n a t c> those c h a r - 
a • t o r i s t i c r-^ v; i i i cd i n a o :^ o m 1 i ii <7 " i: o n ~ a ; ■ p ]. n " s c t }^ a t ho 
a r f. ; c o a n i z n t: h 1 1 b a n a 1 1 a , h o r i c r, , or : ) c a ' : d o n o t fit 
t \\ a t a r t i c u I a r j ; fi t . 

A r ■ r i ru:: 1 | 1 o h n \v' r 1 a t i o i k : h i p hot: w c * r^i t: v; o or nor e 
o : 1 i. ■■ ]'.> t r, and : d i o u ] r] i j ^ i t: a a c ; / ^. t v; h t mi t: 1 1 r ^ 1 a f: ion s )-i i p i s 
t l i < ' 1 r\ t: o r 1 1 : l ^: c :i i i rl ^ * r 1 1 i o rj r a f: h o r t a j i t ) i o c c j n c * t : t ju- r 
s . tPx aia 1 ' I «a of p r i a c i rl o a r o " lio t a i r r i s c s , " r)ov; o r 
i f' i'\ d t- o c r a p' t , or '\\ d o r 5.; in o d i f y v <: r r> s . ^' S t a t n in n t 
a bo a t c o a c 'j t> t v.' h i -j ! i d o not i n d i c: a t o a r o 1 a t i o n s ]i i p a r g 
not r r i n c i p/ ] r • s » In a d 1 i 1 1 o n , p r i n c i i>l<' r> c a n n o t ]j c u n d c r 
a too >'l u n 1 --^ : ■> t hi c o n c o j ■ t: i n v o ] v c d ca r ♦ also o a n 1 d » 

"i r ' a ^di i_n q_ ly' c i s, i o_n s 

A n ! 1 n hi e r o f d c elisions n u r> t \j c rn a d r > ■ \ o a t <a a c hi n q 
s o r 1 ^• ■ I J t'. s .-1 n - l ? i M 1 « ; . r s t of all, ' d a c a t o r s must 



(]oci«.l(^ ^'hat CO ttc; t s '.v i 1, ,1 ha ii;arnpc] by tiu* child at anv 
t >a r t i I.' u I a r l<^vcl in \\\ rl v o 1 o prn (mi t . liould tho concept 
" 'A'l. ' a t h r " o r n c t: a 1 " 1 > o t a 1 1 a }\ t t o r: h 1 I ci r r mi of s i x or 
r.o V n V I * o t h of 1 1 m c; o n c i = t a r ^ ^ q <mu * r a I and c om pi,] c a - 
^'•1, r f'<tu 1 r 1 niu:ii r'Viov lonrninc}. [n additioii, would 
th'^ pi' s. n c L T' 1 'Miot; /\ i r ri:-;i'.'s" })r tauqht at that level? 

'S ' c o : V 1 I r til c: t » M cl 'i o 1' H u t rl (■•> c: i d \ 1 1 > o n t i u.) 1 o v e 1 of 
c o :n I ' I p A i t y to 1 > c; r ^ « c\ c h r' d . I ■ a 1 1 1 r simple i; n d i r i"; t a n d i n s 
a ; ; o n c w o ."i t i i e r ( - ti n 1; o. t a 1 1 a i ; t to '/ o m rui children, } ) a t '.v c a t h c r 

.1 n ]:) n c o :n o a v ' ? r y c or.i ) 1 i c a 1 1 ' d t o t > i c if o i~i t:^ p u r s a f - :s it. 
'7 • 1 a t d o <] r o o of c oia p r o h o n s i o n a i > o n t a top i c is d c s i r a f-) 1 o 
f or a r ' a r t 1 c n 1 a r ci r ■ ) ' n ' of c li 1 1 d r c n a t a j > a r t i c u 1 a r a q o ? 

r ! i i r d , tV. ' t o a c 1 i c i; , an d ; ) o r h a r-* s t h o 1 a a r n o r s , n u s t 
l1 -a t c r n i a o t lie ill r ^ ' c 1 1 o n a d pattern of d ( ■ v f ^ 1 o p irt o n t . D o s 
■'1 V */: In I j.rr! n t n f p he' t o p.' i c r (t n i r e 1 a r u i n p n r i n c i \' 1 e s ^ 

a c ^' ^ t ^ : or i,> o t Vi : ; e^ r ^ ' d o * v-^ t, j ^ ^ d ( : v e 1 o 5 an < ^ n t of t o 

t r^. J ^ 1 c 1 a . I , -\ \;'\ 1 1 a t or a r of i -^^ a r n i re i v; o \ i 1 d b n o s t 
r > r od n e t i v '. 

';■ pa e h; i n q ?■ r o e ■ ^ d a r e 

Tei'-'ainq c ^-ai c; t arid princiT^e^^a invr>lves probleins 

v; h i c : : n n a 1 a n a ( ] ■• . 1 ) li a a rb > s c r i b f > d an f o 1 1 o v; s : 

'i'hf' ob^'^ctiv^^ of t'-^achinc^ ia to r'on^^diow 
rive t i i < c a i I d c o ri c i a t a by s li o w i n q i i i n t h o 
a'.!ta of ;-Miareri a :i a r a :j t e; r i a t i c a tleat ^.-rjinpriae 
th'-e^f? er">n';a: i: . a' h o dileinnn of teardiinq is 
t : : a t I t ^ a i n : • o s 1 b 1 e to a i v bin c o n c v. p t s 
rl i. r c t 1 '/ . A t ^. a a ! L e r cannot a a v . " d r e ' a t ]^ e 
cnne-rq, t," area a i v rj it to thr^ child. At l^oat, 
:]'•■' a '1 e s r ] i e: 1 1 : c : con c o x^t v i t } i \v r d a ; b u t 
li^t nil ao:;a-pt:-^ - a bf^ d(M^arid>C'd vt^rball','. 




a n a v o r b a 1 d ^"^ r> c r i j> I j o n oft o n a s n urn o s a v o r y 
s o l\ 1 ^; t: i r a V c> d k n o w J d q e of 1 a uq ii ac| o v; h i c h t h o 
c h i 1 <1 v.\ a V n o t: ] i a v o . ^ 

S i !\ c o t y a (• I n q \: o n c; c v> t s and \ > r i n c i p 1 o 5^ i s a c om \ ^ 1 1: x 
t a H k , t: h u r r: a r o four ] - r o c d u r s v; h r c: 1 5 1 1 > i o. v o w oul d 
\\r 1 r< 1. a c !! r s p u r f ( ) r n t h o. V. a s rn o r ( * f » f f i c 1 u 1 1 y . T ]\ e h (! 
a r : 

1 . A i i a 1 y :^ o t h i: la a t e r i a I to i x ? 1 f ' a r ih . 1) t r n i n 
v; Vi a t c o n c « a • t : > a i:; < 1 i r i n c i p 1 r } a a r o i n v o 1 v ( ? d a ti d ho w t h t} y 
r 1 a to to f.: a c h o t her. 1) \ i r i n q t b. i j-^; a r i a 1 y sis, t o a c h i n q 

d r> c i i o .a s mist h c n a d e a s d i s c u :s -a c: d ah o v o , 'Id 1 1 s analysis 

: 1 o u 1 d, r V n a L :■; j"j f ^ c i f i c a t: i o n s for c a c h i q a n d 1 o v o 1 rs of 
1 f ] a r n i a q to \jC r n -a a i r f ■ d . 

2 . ! ) ^: rn o a a t r a t o r < ; i\w t]\ c. cd i i 1 d r n n x }.u^ r i o n c f 

V i 1 1'^ <^ a c h CO n c ; t or : ^ ^: ':'a ^ > ] r> . C- r i t i c a 1 c: h a r a c t o r i s t i c s 

:n a '/ 1j I o a r n o d h v a i v i r. a a c i 1 d ( ^ x t> o r 5 i c r:; v/ 1 t li a a urn - 

r> r. r o r o X am L ^'^ :■■ o f f; : . r> t 1 1 a v i r"i q a \' a r i t of n o r\ ~ 

■ : r i t i a I a t: t r i b ^ 1 1 s . hi' 1 o. a n o r t o n lias an o p p o r t u n i t v 

t o d i f f «^ r o n t \ a t - ) 1 1 1 o c r i t i c a ]. a 1 1 r i b a t f ; s from t h o 

no a - r I 1 1 c a 1 o a ^ i a n d m a k f.- t ho n ( c s s a r v q o. o r a I i z a t i o n , 

b o i :i s t a r. c < ? , i f w r t a 1: o ) i r a j > j^-^ 1 r ^ a q a i n , t h, ( ' c h i 1 d r e n 

v; n ^ \ 1 d r.) a i > I c:^ t o o :< a n i a f x rtrw j 1 s of v a r i o u r-> s i z o , r o 1 o r , 

a : 1 ' 1 >: i a (\ r>o t la a t a c c e ; ^ t a 1;) 1 ^.^ v c\ r i a t i o n s v i t h i n the s q t 

c o a 1 d \ ) Q n o t d . 

b f ^ ^; ! ; a r ' rl i f f r. r on?: i a t i o ri a, i n c o q n i i n ^( s o t ho ii ri - 
< 1 r i o o n I d bo rx 1 1 a i n r.* d h; • ' p r o \^ v n 1 1 n c] n o n ~ x a m p 1 o a \c hero 
. } T . r ■ r ^. ] ; r i a t o . \ a t ' a f ^ a r t i c i \ 1 a r i t u a t i o v; ]^ a v ( ) h o 
: ''^ k i a a at, otbf^r f ra i t vould then V^o p^ r r- a a t (jd . Verbal 

1 b^. 



\ n ( 1 i c :\ t i onr. or la)) t > I r> n u ; ; t \ i s ^ul to 1 1 < ^ v < ; 1 o ]> d i scrim- 

i n 1 1 i o ai\<\ q n < ^ r a 1 i a t i o r . I'or t^xa^ur>lo, thc^ t«vicVior 
iniulil: i.;av , ''This is an atonic?, 'I'his is a J so an aiM'lo, 
b'.i' t:i\is i ru^ < an ai-i'le." In this f > r o c o chi r o , t. ho 
ttMcluM' is r-x !'.r <:s ^; i r\n t.o t. h r: r h. i 1 d that f:V(Mi tl^ouqh 

ohj'^ots arc; ^1 i f t" < - r raj t in sori«> wr's, thoy f;har(^ 
•:':rt.'\ii\ ^saalitins b v' v; h i c "s ths-^y holon^; to the Sc\m<' set. 
r ( ' r t a 1 ni of t h r o ] i j o c t s , o v ]i 1 1 1 o u a 1 1 t ]\r \' \ i v a s o iri t > o f 
t "n : ^ am o c - a r a c t " r i s t i c: s. , vi ^1 i f t r a n t i a (s a r t a i n wa y rs 
s> o that the y '■■^0 not b 2, o n q to t h i y> f > a r t ^ c w 1 < \ r s u t • 
y 1 i i : n. r c o s s, , ho a v t j r , i s o f t ^ i i c o rn r ) 1 i c a t a cl ] i y 1 1 1 o fact 
t 'a a t I'l <i n a 1 1 r i h 1 1 1 a s a r r ^ v r v s a 1 1 f in o h a r a c t o r . 
iaaauit^s t],i:\- arri r;ov r«^a'';ilv o) ■ s p r v a 1 n , ivailah^ls, oi" 
v^ai I fha-i t i r i a h I o . 

1. aivr- iju; l-'^irai^r o a r-^o :r- t u n i t i <a-; to r-iractirr^ 



a ■■- 1 



a 



: r 1 : c 1 T a. f 



to IfNirn ho\': tiio%' faiiation. 



It i'/ ha la air's tr: an-baa;tan'l V> o 1 1 r it la- soanizt^s othar 
s o i\ ' r ) t . ■' a s s • 'a ^ o r c I i ri a ta ; :\ n a ^ ai sa:- r ^> r d i ii a t; . ['or < x a r\ r* 1 a , 
an a is : art oT v 1 a r] s kno'.'<ai as a frait:, and it l^as 

• aria a stfS'*i. ytaa^ait hiS'-ovka^v a:a.l < ■ x p o r i rn rai t a t i o r\ 
'th so:a;''nts a :al : r i : i i s I > - n .aaMi], d b^- i : iss o a r /ui ^'al . 
ri:-isn srsn^' sa' 1 n :: ! r , 1 ♦ - :■; ra.'^ ■.' ]■>'•: forrV'a u::ina coac-r>r!ts, 
■'"I s r i y\ i j : 1 ' ^ n ::i { a : ^ b ♦ : a t S' I i a d in v a r i o u s s i t u a t, i o n a . 

d. bro\':':"b-' ^ a a.- *;b^ i n • h^ 1^'a na/r;-; pf'^rforin to cla- 
if 'T:. n sa, snd r : laj i t ^ 1 !■ ar<: it nd C' r s t ood . Tlia 



t - r :n i 



s r" 



b: . 1 • ■ t ' b ■ :n o n ■ • t !' a t ^ ' ;j { t :i i a a ( a 1 1 i n a c c o r cl - 
] ^1 • ,.' ■t t i o a s n n • i I > ; v ^ » 1 : ; d ^ .a ^ • r ri i r a? d i ri t a r ^ 
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Tvroliminary analy^'ir;. In our particular oxamplo; tho 
child al\o\)ld be al^le. to select all a]">plos from an aqqre- 
cjotion of oxamj^los consisting of a number of kinds, 
col or r,, and f>i:'. os of apples, ar, wo 11 as otlu'r fruit 5^ and 
n on - f r \i i t it ^,Mn ;i . 

If t h f 1 n a ] o v a 1 u a t i o n t a s >: i .s not a c r oni n 1 i s h c d by 
p V r V c 1 1 i 1 d , t hQn the t n a c h n r c a n ^ t r o a 1 1 y k now i f n a <:)\ 
< ' \\ i, 1 d 'r: as r n o d t h c o n c t) | - 1 or r> r "i n c~ i v> 1 . O f t o n , i n 

^ t u a I ] ' r \ c tier., the final t a V, i s o I e c t r > d or i n not 
accont; 1 i ::;hed ivy all of t}iG cliildron. As a result, the 
t o a c ) \ f) r o V c s i: o another t c:* j > i n o t f vj 1 1 y c m p r o h o n d L n q 
that some childr(?n iiavo r.ot attain(Kl nrist'^rv. 



A r, (] e r 3 o n , !■ i c : i t r d ( : . " P a r n i n q ^ r i n c i [ ) 1 r, from T o x t , " 

.w:eiri^rpi_ pS^y'^^^ic-'^^'_^:y'^[}^ _^^^sys}^9Jj^i^iL^ 1373, g4 , 20-30. 

y 1 ,-i u n e i e r , P e r 1 ^ r t J . a n d H i e li a r <1 I " . R i }>1 e \^ e a r n - 

ijvp arpd JJ_^5riia_:p_^j^i ]^i_t^i_ej;_ ( 3rd edi t i on ^ , ::ev; Vor): : 
I: a r e e r v~i r'i d l:re.v , 1 ■ ^ 7 1 . 

; : n a 1 n a n i i , : o t f i' i e d C o n c_e \>t. ipa 1 I_> e_a r n v ug , o J m o n t , 

^'a 1 1 fo2-p. la: ''r^aron, ]p,^ r.. 9 . 

?' 1 a a s m f J i < ^ r r H ' m- b e r t . 1 . " C o a ri i t i v o 0 e o r a t i o n ?5 in C o n - 
ceTjt: Pearr,inq," - ^ ' ^J^jL^i^ L ilj^^/iL^t^J:PjL^ I '3 , 9, 



MoLlvatiou in Childhood I'.ducatioii 
i:^Lwia C* N'iLvhiuu 

A wide vario-tiy oi types ol ;:,otivaLiug sysliMus and ideas are 
currently be in); promo led i a Anuir Lean edacatloa. These range all 
the way froiri a >'^ry ubifictive ap[)roach where holiaviors are 
covin tod and specitic heliav^ors reinforced to very subjective and 
feeling-oriented systeriis based on faith in the inner drive and 
the goodness of the child. A model that comes somewhere in be- 
tween the extremes and is perhaps one lliat can he accepted by 
teachers from a variety of points of view is the one developed by 
Rudolph Dreikurs and hi:; students base.d on the psychology of 
Alfred Adler. 

Ai^ller argues tltat people are born into the v;orld witi^ basic 
good qualities af)out tlieM aid that they need to be understood and 
allowed to develop in sucij a v;ay tiuit their needs can be ful- 
filled, lie describes sonie verv basic needs tiiat all human beings 
seem to have. Other avi l 1 lo r 1 i es in the field since then ruive ex- 
panded the list so that we now li ave fairly broad agreement on a 
sm-.i ! 1 list of p.etHls th,;iL ir.ust he satisfied if tile individual is 
t() acbieve a reasonable, prudi.:tive- adjustment in i:ir; life. We 
rdght stjmm.iri/.e the:;e l.istr; by suggesting that thcv all comprise 
some form of the following needs: physiological needs, needs for 
safety, needs for icce[)tance, need to be esteemed by otiiers and 
by ou'j Self, uueil to belong l^j a primary grcuip, and needs for 
self-actualizat ion and r;row th« 




Those familiar with Maslow's writinf',s wi.ll rv^co^;ni/:e Lhe in- 
fluence of hii^ thinking in this list. Tliey may also recall that 
Mas low amoni; others makes a strong; [KvLnt of the fact that these 
nee.tls are to some cU^^r^'e i ntt/rcU'pentU'ia and th<it a |njrs;on will not 
bo likely to he striving; to fulfill a hi^^hcr (U\h'r nv^^i /is ituli- 
cated by tiiose niore. nuar the top of t ho pyrvimid hulow until iowi.'r 
order m^eds aro satisfi^'d. '^h^^; su^;i;t-Us that o!)ildrtni*s interi'Sl 
m learning; and developing; their mind:, is not ;-',oink; to hv. vory 
hl^;h if they're linn^^^ry or afraid or foi-l that lAwy are not eari-d 
about or do not belo]V^;» ikt.'v;ise o'nildren wln) do not y^ijl ahaij; 
socially are not likely to bui;ln to wL:di to loara ov Ijo [notivatod 
to do so until tljoy be^^in to feci .soik' a^. ( t'[>Lancc , serine safety and 
some dei;rec oi esteeia. 



/' fa\>wth and Learnin.^ 
Sc I f-ac tua 1 i i ni; 

ijc lony i n^ 
Ac ct^pj-ancc and_ hove 

lo lo^i ra 1_ 



ilieraridiv of i^ecchs 



The Adlerian model tlicreforc, sui;};L^sts that it i:; csst-nt iai 
tiiaL every learner be treated as a v/orthwhile , :■; i i;n i 1' i caiit. 'lu-riber 
of society with the ri>;ht to havt; ti i s oppoi' luiu : 'o iiiiiill 
needs in a reasonab le f asn ion » Teache rs ii:usl . ■ M - u .-. U ( 'U- 
t LOU to these basic needs and m.ake certain ;ha iV" i^iic'. 

met with a jKirticular youngster before t h-r/ o-m rc.jllv o\;Kv:t liiri 
to ap])ly hi:i)self to a ca domic learning.;. h'hca tiiusr n('c'(h-i At\' not 
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met the youngster becomes frustrated and troubled and develops mis- 
taken goals to replace those that he cannot fulfill satisfactorily. 
A child who is striving for one of the mistaken f^oals is a child 
who is i\\ trouble and who is likely to cause troubJe for those a- 
bout him. It is important, therefore, that tcnchers undcrstiunl 
basic needs and also be alert to mistaken goals so that when tliey 
see beliavior being exhibited whicli is relevant to one of these mis- 
taken goals they can begin to interpret that behavior and help the 
child get back on to the right track. The chart whicii accompanies 
this paper sumjuari^es the child's mistaken goals and gives a num- 
ber of clues as to how each of these goals along with its accom- 
panying troublesome behavior can be eliminated. 

This model lias been demonstrated very widely across the 
nation and has been found most effective for teachers and for 
parents. PeDj)le who <ire interested in undi;rstai)ding more thorough-- 
ly might read one of the following throe books: lUuhijph Dreikurs 

Vicki Solt;^^ Child^rcni '^jj^l ^>hjl,l Ij^^ajje ; Dreikurs, Grunwa]d & I^epper, 
M a^ijit^i L 1 1 J nji Saj^ i tj^ V L ^ ^ l^' ^ ^ ^ ro ojn ; Dreikurs, 1 ^ sj^cj \ o loj^y in the 
Class room. 
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THr: CULTURAf.LY llNLQin-: 
by Y Patrick 

I wiHiLd Liko to shari' wiih you so]]W' v>r niv vic'w:;, l\^^liiii',s aiui 
assu!iipt ions in working; willi lUack p^Mij^li,* s pec i t ic a i 1 y and Iho 
culturally unique.' in i\Lnora[, In my rin<\l an.il.ysis I should like 
Lo proji'ct Sv>iiK' Li^'aehin^; and curricula i in{) lie a t i ons , 

The first and ovo r - r i d in;.; basic ass umi[) t i cm to hr maiU' ai>iHit 
lUacks or any oth>^r ;u'onp is that tlu'V arc- human ho ins^s-^no inattLr 
Lhc 1 an;=uiau,L' , no matiLn* the cvistoin, no matttu' ihv dr^'ss, uo inaU-or 
tin* liair stylo, nu matter tij- skin color, no luatlor the intoLli- 
v',otici' ciuotio:U, oducat, i on.i 1 , econv^iiucal or as p i rat lona L level. 

We arc all human boiiU;s Wo fool, \:v road, v;o 1 ovo , wo 1 au^;h , 

\%\] cry, wo dlo 

Tho ro t o7-*.> , as tonehors, L*(tuc a t virs , workers and 'ayiHon, u'o 
s^uist accopt Blacks for what, l hoy are with -ill their hunau st roust hsj 
and faiL?nj;s like (ho hu.m.m stron;abs an{] railin>;s of .iny other 
r,roup. Tho assu!n]>t i(Ui must be mad^' r h.at the culturally Ufiiqui^ cai^ 
succeed and tlu^y can biave a ]Hns^ti^•e j>r<iphesy f u 1 f i I 1 i:ient . 

This phen^niieT^nii "proph^sv f ul f i 1 I nu^n? " is a siran^o /nnl curi- 
ous o-no. For it iin[>l, ies liiat wliat a nan thinketh y.n is he in' what 
otlr.^rs thiri]< o( him he i:mv boco:v.^'. For oxampli', if a [eac:her ex- 
pects a cfnid to succe.'i, 'a>^ iTiost lik^.-ly v;i 11 . II tlie toachL-r o:- 
pects th(- child to fail, he most: likely will. It is tb.en iinportatit 
that w<' r(^c(^i;n^:^.' that f.his piu'fii>rii< wion is at w^a'k and use it as a 
DOS i t iv^' advant i\s\c . 



Further, we must make the aysumptions and rc^cognixo that the 
culturally unique have their own value systems. We must cease to 
inadvu-rtontly and irrelevantly attack these value systrms--for the 
tide has shifted away Crom the whitewashing of div.M-sc> values atul 
tlitferiui; cultural patti-rus. We can Siu^ a new acci^ptance and ap- 
preciation hecoinitv^ a[)parent . The chatu^-, huwevrr, has not coino 
without pa in-" for it has required th^> conscitMis r t h i iik i n^.; of old 
systems, patterus, rc^lat ionships and euslc«(ns» 

We must assume that Blacks as well as other i;i-ou[)s havf re- 
defined themselves and will no lonv^.er aeee[it t !ie old dcfip.itions 
nor will they accept the def initioii u( othc'rs. 

WfJ must assume that ur^ matter ^ hr difficulties in a land of 
said democracy, the culturally uniqii' can ana will str^tc-h l)eyoad 
their set limits and can and vnll exphae ihc far and n-,\; horizons. 

We as teachers, laymen, worktn\. and oducalors must <!Ssu:kl' lUr 
responsibility to hvlp the culturally unique whos-: a^-.;russive drives 
have been stifled, who have had no posit ivo L<yns i rue l i vc relation- 
ships, whose ima^^c of tb^'mselves iias hi'cn so (iaiiiai^^tul that they feel 
no pride, and whoso hate is so c\cc\) tiiat the only answer is physical 
destruction--they who have lost belief in human value, in individual 
initiative, in individual achiev^-^^ent ]n\se who feel alienated, 
worthU^ss, and disproved. 

We must assume a wa:m attitutie of mvitual respect and empathy. 
We must strive to know how it feels to ''walk in their shoes," "to 
oat at their table," or "to sin^; in their cinn-ch." 



Wo must assume that lUc Lifo styles o! many of the cuUurally 
unique iiavo made t lun-i exports li\ pracl ic.\l rxiuiviunco atul (iealitu;s 
with social probiem.s, Tlu\y havi' had i;.Mny expiM- it'nc es with our so- 
cial institutions which can ho usi^d pos itivoly» 'llu'ir strong; in- 
group Loclings aixd ^;roup iuyailii.'S developed as survival tochaiquos 
can bo >.;uidod into constructive o>;[)rcss i<uis , So i 1 - ri» I icmc o , autonoray 
and lndepondo!K-o may havo dovolop-M[ early in a fraiiir worl; of basic 
need* Thesi' loo ca[\ bo ,v;uid'^<.l into tkhIos ol consiructive oxprossion. 
We should perceive t.heso LM'oups as b* uu; not witlKuil experiences <n* 
under s t and i iu;s , nor doiici^Mit in ri ' s j>^n\s i 1) i I i t y v;i(lun Lho cvjntiui'S 
o t their e x i s I e nc ^ ^ , T hose a i r 1 b u t o s can h k' u\ Hi >: o J in the la r e.e r 
arena. We must also roc o^;n i /.l'. thi,"]i ri(]:i|)l, ivc strmy^/hs as well as 
tiieir acadonnc i i :iH r a t icars' , /\s workers lOuI i'diic:at ors it is oui task 
to hrin^; tOi^t-'thor i hi ^ acadi siu c a ! i y t.{l-nt..d trc^i.-i t h'^ larj:or society 
and the worldly roalistM in a daiin.^, aiivcntur^' ot liaOual sbarin^v;, 
trust and ioaruinv, . 

We must recogni?:o also tnit Lb^e culturally u^u'cjue do not hl-cos- 
sarily differ in aptitude and itueri^^t, They may only differ in 
their ability to take advantage of the typical Ami.o*icaa school, v/hose 
curriculum is academic, c o;.!;n i t ive 1 y ori^'iUed and att un.-d to the pre- 
vailing culture and whtxso st}'le aiu! processes are forei^ai lo the 
group in question. The culturally nniqu-' may he in classroc^ms which 
are ill-suited to tlu'ir needs, Altl;oue,h in n^any cases they may pes- 
s e s s hi gh 1 e v e i s f intellect, t. h ■ y are ' , i r o d down by 1 a c k o f op - 
portunity^ years of ne^j;iect and i nd J ft cr one and. racial as well as 
cultural prejudices. 

l.'^3 . 

O 
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What thrn iwo ihv currkula and t«-'<Khiib; i mp I u' al i r)ns ■ U'e 
Tiuist fa.ikc oMv !.i'aciiin^; niu! fuiricula irl^'vatii -■ - Oiif oi our taost. 
.i;larui>; cU* f i t: i i-ir- i os in ^'JiKMln^ji is lacl-: cuuWact 

teaching; aiul suhji^cl matter with ihu loanit^r. Wt- hoai" "Scii.H^I is 
phony-~li has nothiir.; t v) do with lifr \ iko wo ki\i>\.; vu riw- p*^>plo 
wl> ruaJ about: arr al! .^w way---.il I ;md,u1 -u* aM Ixul — .^ihl .nt^ (he- 
thia^;s Lh.ii happni lo ihoiiu'' This pro v. i i 1 i lu; at'itiKh- has horn 
a{irih(itv'd to (ho ciillurally U!iitju>", hul is l( (liTioroiit iK-ni i ho 
ailitudos of thi' lary.or j;roup; In ihis co-n! nry flu' sfjii! ] has 
voi-y oloai-ly ^,^lo^v'n the w i d> 'Sf>i-.M.i ; hno ot rda,u.iM«ai in ;,,*-uora] 
and t ho curriouLi in particular !-> iend anv ^a'.aip no iiiaitor t Im,' onl- 
tural ntfiliaLien toward t ir ' h^^havhor ^:ur sociiay r^>n^;ivh■rs do;-iir-- 
ahlo.. (NnL vn t h^. t atid i n- ovon ti^sr holiaoiors ::iav b.,' in ooostion. 



In 1 toi s ci-ntniy c K^ni ^ ■■[■nn.ii \ ma u r<'f<ii^i ai;cn<. jcs have' 

chmo :aucli t. O' r?a:<i* 1 h^' [>rv»^.-,,s ,oul ^l,nljkullu^ suoh ■ uro i^iei.' > i u i - 
t leant, in ? t.aa,is oi aoad.M;Mv ;aihjert^. , [uil Uu-; havo no; I nue lied (ho 
coro of Llio pr(d)lr]'f: rrihint; I ii- lavu* nf i;nro p-rsenally :uoa f] iai/J' u 1 - - 
uspoc tally r^>r tin* cul rurally ohild, 



Mocli (d {.ho ourM-"nt ourriotfJ.i i a li (o !:,a--' vunfaot wi'Ji Mio 
ioarn^ r b^^Criusf o) i e 1 h >^.; in;. ; 



[ t\ t rn I rr:; s t v 1 '-s 



'^r.-.r: FaiJure l^^ i:iatL!; t-:«.hin..; \M\,cJnvK-> U:> >auidron's 

^^■■^^earch shows l.,h-it i;..in\' nnioa»' yja upa h'^nn Ix'a!. 
in sit^naiions whiili ar^ < ^^x.y^l- , A f.oioa'a' th^a} hUMnld dwolnp 
t''chni<|ues v/hich W'ai<t lr> '''a-a- tfiildrva) [.-am h-s^. 



Second: The use oi" inalerlals thai is (ustsid.' ^^r jioorly rr- 
IcUed to tho learner ' s knowlodi;e of his [)hysirai rL'olrii of ^» xpor ii«ucf . 
For example teachin;,; that i-elatey to au ur])an ehihiVs ne u;hborh.M)d 
or cxiy vs more relevant than teaLlun;.; kc 1 us i v^^ 1 y aOnut suDurtiaa 
lite and f(n-ei>/,a countries hut a );ood teacher \ bc\\\\\ witli t lu' 
known aad proceed to the unknowe. 

Third: Tlio use of teaching,; i;;aU^rials and rj.'thod^^ ilial 
nore the leanit^^)- ' s feelini;s. StudiMU. fv^^liny.s al)oiU his expcr i e(KeS 
inay servo to Involve luiii v.)orc tlei'[)ly inUi suhji'c^ ^:i>n»i'n[. For 
instance a unit on the j)oHceinan may ap]>',Mr i\'l«>vanl i <ni urban 
ehlld hecause it falls within his cxpn i^^n^v , i^.ut. it ! ho Icariic'r 
has a tear ol j>v') 1 ic e;no n tne seKn'iioa such a sulnre: ':i.e/ a.Menily 
inliibit his Ifarnin.',. I ani n.w savie.., ilui^ wk' sh.uiic] iuk K-;;.'h hiui 
about the jnW iceman, but I ^avuiy Miai th- lipid's toars ohoald 
be identified and addrt.'ssed to lirt^ai* t n*- unit is fn/^;un. 1 hv^ T-.a.sou:- 
f<'r tension botween the poLicri;faa and t iii 1 d t ho e cnt^niia i ( v 

must be dealt with. Contact uuist [n- madr with subject ruatter 

on the human level. A Leachur must deteniunL' l^virner attitu{U^ 
iibout a ^Aiven sui)jcct before niovin.; iiiio into ,i i;i;a\' analytictl or 
coi^n i t i ve r uahn . 

Fourth: The use ol teaciwn,- c^.^ntmt t hat i/irn-^s t h^^ concerns 
of the learner. Concerns undtM"]ie uneasiness-s JtMrn-ers havi* vihout 
themselves and their relation to the v;er]d. At this level a teaciii^r 
inijs t d(»ai witll i undarnen t a 1 quest ioiis ( haf [)eopK; frequently ask 
themselves. ^Vho am I?" "How do I [it. into tlie sehei'i'' of thin,us?" 
'Wiy do I fee) the way I do?" "Is there soni t [i i m; eaaue.; with t'.ie?" 
gl^Q "Does anyone think I 'in any ,^;ood?" 



Tlnis coiuur VimU ly llioro i;uist. In,- ,i ronthu; { i un I)o!\a^imi luukw 

Knowi otl)!,.' ;:'^,iin(H{ in <\[\y (Hfior v.mv will lii.ntiT litih^ io Mb> l(.Minrr 

Lastly, '.v't^ rH>>t assu;!'i'.' (hat f ii 1 ( ui , 1 1 I s' iiiiu|n." ;!u:>l ht" 

i.'ducati'd. [",dUkMtlon a luis snr-ulii |k> i cj ■j<m^ ^li.in';o in t )k' indi- 



vidual %'lV"!U"^^a' or \>/a^a\"Var a .a . ,s,;a r\' . It ' .s a j i:^-. .aK>ulil 



>',ai 



d.t>(>r,s aad ^;ra{!<n;s. \l .sru-'Uld iu-in Ui-./ jiaMia a[^Li=vaa- ( lU ii iiii- 

suiii.' ijf hi:, |')ia 1 ,( i ■., t a,,;i^'^ tiai^'i'a^,, I'-vlia-, :hi.1 v a I (u a, 
It should h'=la in-i la ta>p^' witii liiv [ai';,;, ^ i^ay ^nid ;i.av<' as a 

bfidya 1)^ a va - n en ( f ur . . p. siaajivl ju-.A-id- i i r . ^ is i 1 i ^ -.ja I ^•,^!M.Mi- 
rnei' rat Iva- r han a i.,ia ia^, ^.).a a s-' .a v-tjihs a,}<; ; -a • i v s . 

fi<>v,' c-.ai "<in<a M ..^a d' ; a ! T^i ' :: ^ ^ I ' \ i \ -uiuiu^- 
Tlu' .niavaa' i s - *(; a r i i lMi lar-i d ^ 1 ■ ■ ;k f , i i i m d ■ i > ^ >; a * s i • K> : p< ' < a-, i s I i ?u 
f r ainrv/i >id< wmcd^ ^ ,ta hnisNa" 'r- :a. ii ; '.-a a !J.u^> tasUdt^ii, 

This <idtl.'d Li'ia^Mif oa[^ la^ip caMdi-a] fi^ r I'j, • i ^ • tai' p:-. ja/> - 

l<i'ii,icai (ari.'Ct.>-; m j' - aifajr i - a-; ■ s^ d t S( ^ i fi i : i < , 

Tiv.' tal^aana i 'ja ^'.-.an.al^ ^a alsa ^-aa s d^iu' af ( :.a 
i!i«/nt,iry, Si'mad n- v a ad iMii'/' r^i:\ :"V''is, A f 1 a' (•■V':!:, 

Black f'aialish slmula la> i ac ( ay m a' a f . ■<{ iniw lLa:'i.i';- va}aiiuja:u 

it fi^a-.ibb' II UuaH dial^aa i;. :aj i 1 j a i . a l i ;/ ain-r<'Mt. \' rn;u i !a.- 
Hngiisn 1 aayin in (h- :-aaa;id., ; li.- ls:,-» : h ^ 1 rl \r ■ l/aiyht v.a t [i aa 
^d'aiyLiah a^> a s^asjaa l<a).;aia'' a-./diiy ij. 

Ai'dhic or Sv'jaluli idrjif I""-' ^di^a-'d al..'ay v,a ? a .alaa uia^iia/in 
laia;uai;as it' tlaasj is inior'js?. 



Soc ial scieiKL's coursi^b should prussiiss a Black d imcns i ^^n . 
Where devoK>p;noiu oL' wvslcrn lluiti»d Stat^^s and. ot.lior jrL'a,s 

aw being t.aLi^;ht, atteniivui shouhl he I Lib' lUatd< pioiu'ers 

of the Soulhvyest as well as ^aher are.is . Karly lilviek ol'ticiais, 
explorers arid soldiAa"s should he stadi-d a:> as vaevait devoii^p- 

inents. ('eursi'S ia Al lar-Af;!^- r i e = ai h:s^'>ry sh^^al<l jalo-,raU"d i m < > 
{ he hist ury e uvv i e u i uij , 

CL>ur.sas la I i 1 1 ral ai^ ^-^aMiild i ik- ] ad- la'adia;., ni i;!ack li^Ta- 
lajrr ,aid aiuuild iaclav''' v/oi lvs hv a;id ..ih-.'w:, l?Ku 

Caiiieulci in );iiit>h and "[ousii^ aj)[i.! i a! i . \! « " .-ia:ald ::iv-" al~ 
t^aiLien la ail eUa-;sas o[ A I'r v■|-Anl^a■ i e aa Musir iaojaJiaa tcdk, hia.^s, 
jaiiz, cMLypsn and orheis. Ai racan .iiu! AMv'-/\iH.a i^ aa ;laa. a 
shoaid hi- inelad^-d In -lay d..tne^' ^- 1: la- ; 1 : ad^'a,: ' a iOi^,..- tnn,:- 
of the u-ts. 

Art, and crait cauirsos ^di.nibi .i<a|naiio .i i j ,iupLh. v/ i t h Airii:an 
and Al; ro- Aino r ican ar( waa:is and pr<)\'a..' a i. a i h-..^ varioia; 

"Blaek Art " iiiovo^naai s . 

Hlaek soiit iiv^rn e(^a;ia., ^'oald I) - in.' lad* a in t a.' ia»;'k' aaiMio-'dcs 
ciu'r icnU^ii. 

The Hkiek h'a-i[,i;i: s hoi] I a a^' Ma-ai^'d .!,\ .■i^ iii{^";(aU, and val(j- 

abla pru't of u n r* (. <}:^ii!i.u\ ha/aee an<i n-a .f^ ;f hi! of "■.-aot/ca" lr< he 

used solf^lv id"ii" rh".; e^'-^:'Vi [>)ai'^t.it »a' kla^dc pajJils. 

In order to .Mdiance : h^i .a,- 1 f vav: ia> I , i^l<ai;a sa"idd h(.' ura-d 
for ta.'achinc; aids, 'utoty, i)ar - ] o} r:, i t aa i 1 s aad stial-Mu craa^solors 
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as woll as bc'in^; classroom teachers. From tlu) world o\' work Blacks 
sIk)u1(1 bo broii^;hl in a.s spctikors f^^r as\S(iic!)i ios and career clayf^J , 

At tl;e universily Iovl-I, collei;cs sliouhl develop courses 
whoaever applicable. Related culle^;es should devolop syinposiuius 
and discussion forun^s for th^* cmi 1 i j;lu eiKiient of hiHh faculty and 
vSUkUmiISb Major efforls slumld continue to he niadt^ lon^ruii and 
maintain facvilLy frc^m thu cnltiu'ally unicjue ii^rcnips. 

Finally, we an educritors, teachers, laymen and v;orkers liiust 
help {\w cniturally unique ^;roups to attain equality and t lu i r 
ri^d'itfnl places in tlie nation. 
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Till-: CilELDRHN'S CKNTKR 

Tb.erapoutic nursery schools are few and far between in the 
whole world. Though much lip service is given to early childhood 
education on Federal and State governmental levels, not much actual 
service is given at this time. Some of the most noted theoreticians 
in the fielci are already douhting the impact of early intervention 
(Kagau, Zi^:ler)^ hefore we ever got started. It seems to mo that we 
are again throwing out the bahy with the bathwater, just as we did 
thirty years ago with the total eradication of orphanages. Hopefully, 
we can Icnrn from this experience by setting realistic j^,oals, unencum- 
bered by political expediencies, f)y permitting, experimentation, and 
mostly by creating individual prograr.s of s i gn i f i cat\ce , rather than 
'\:ookie cutter" patterned facilities v;hich m^ust be ^V:'onpu ter i zab 1 e" 
an d y i e 1 d mo a s u r o ah 1 e r es u ] t s . 

One of these programs of significance, at least for some of 
the children in the State of Utah, is The Children's Center. The 
Children's Center uses activity (7,roup therapy as its basic tool of 
intervention. The children range in a^e from ei^;hteen months to five 
years; they are grouped according to chronological and functional age 
in groups of nine at all age levels, except the youngest, who meet in 
groups of seven or less. 

Croup treatment for emotionally disturbed children is still 
a -.tepchiid in the intervention techniques used v;ith children. The 
one-to-one medical model, used for the last half-century exclusively, 
has in many instances been replaced by another one-to-one intervention 
technique, tills tine based on learning theory. The argument whether 
0!ie is hotter than the other has bccor.e pretty academic; som.o children 



and some behaviors are eliatig^-^ for tl\c» hotter with one method, rather 
than another. It is Inportant to respond to the needs of tlie child, 
rather than the traininv^ or prejudice of the tlierapist. 

rrlor to plaeenent in the >^,roup, all families undergo an 
assessnent procedure wliich consists of a one-to-one standardised 
session (testing;), a d jve 1 oprien t a 1 liistory, and a number of group 
sessions for the chihlren and for the parii^ts. Rather tlian come up 
v;Lth a specific diagnosis, we try to evaluate strengtiis and weaknesses 
and forr.uilate an intervention program to be carviod out, either by our 
ar.encv, or by others in the conmvniity. U'e are particularly cop,ni?:ant 
of the difficulty of diagnosis in very yout\p^ children and frequently 
avoid ft aitogetlier in favor of [^^havioral descriptions. 

Kach group is in session daily for three iiours with the same 
two tlierapists in char:.Te. Two volunteers are also in each group, 
serving one session a v/ec^k, Tlic theraj^ists coiiie from all areas of 
fu^havioral and iiealth professions; we iiave extended the artificial 
"lioly trinity" team approach to include teachers, speech pathologists, 
dance therapists. , early rh ildliood educators ^ parents » para^profes- 
sLonals, high schoolers, graucin.ot]\ers , 1^ i g brothers - you name it, 
we ituMudo them, 

T]\e proyrar. in each group is only a n:eans to an end ~ free 
play, snack, group a.:tivities, stories, and music are tlie skeletons 
on which eacii therapist liangs his parLiciilar skill. T use the w^ord 
"hafigs" purposely, becanso sometimes liighly trained individuals seem 
to deny the need for a program, relying; solely on their therapeutic 
I MS i gilt. In acti\Mtv '.^ronp tiierapy, this really does not work. The 
program is consciously prepared to introduce ciiildren to success 
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Gxporionccs, to \uiw vistas, to leai*alng situations not previously 
oncoiinterod ; simultaneously, these new situations will not only widen 
their horizon, provide readiness skills, but equally important, increase 
the children'i^ self confidence and strengthen or create motivation for 
chani^e, We do not believe that these i^oals can be achieved solely by 
i ns i jdit: . 

Cihlldren are referred to us fron social agcMicies, jihysicians, 
bisliops and ministers. Tfie i r problens ran^^.e from childliood autism to 
de.velopi:iental deviations. We tliink this is lielpful to the children and 
the staff. Our real ] i f e laboratory Material is tremendous. The mute, 
witiulravn child observes, lives with, and finally imitates the actln^i;- 
outer, thus chanrj'n^; his behavior and his invc^.'tment in Ills symptonia- 
tolov.y. The mavi i pu 1 a t i n.j; , eriot i onal Iv - f 1 at youn^vster learns to cope 
with the child u'hose lack of impulse control confronts him daily. Both 
unite in tlieir need for immediate gratification, lack of conformity, 
and lim.it testing. These are our daily dial lenp,es , the trial and tri- 
bulations of working with one-hundred em^ot 1 onal ly-poorly- functioning 
cli 1 Idron , 

We approach tlu." children on the level of tlielr emotional i^eod. 
Those who have never developed trust, never were truly dependent, need 
to be mothered and fathered. How can you be independent If you were 
never dependent? How can you share if you never possessed? We start 
out in Phase Oae to provide a ir.odel to counteract, or maV;e up for, 
a sick, immature, ove rwhe 1 m.ed , or non-existing parental figure. Our 
goal during this time is to develop trust, independence, and the begin- 
ning of a {positive self itr;age. This is done um th much giving of oneself, 
being active, involved, and directive. 

O 1 ^) 1 . 
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Ill Phase JVo, ovir vo\o. c\\c\u)\os slightly - we, as tlierapists, 
hecomo the supi^orter, the Intervener, the pattern changer. No child 
v;i 1 ] make r''Mn^:es In his behavior unless lie can see the positive 
reward this change will get hinu T an not necessarily talking about 
reinf orcers , though we do use those also. The cluldren verbalise some 
of their feeling^> and learn to use alternate belnvvior pattcrUvS. Some- 
times, particularly briglit children seeni to start in Thase Two, do a 
lot of verbalizing and intel loctual i ;^.lng on an almost adolescent level, 
but don't really riake changes. Then the task before us is to help 
these children act like children, not pseudo-adults. 

Psychotic i^hildren are kept in reality as much as possible, 
are forced to enter into grouj) interaction, an.d i^ot lermittod to wnth- 
draw into their own shell. Individual play sessions are added to 
the s e ch i 1 d r e n ' s p r o ^; r a:;i . 

Our goal with i]\ children is to ready them to enter the 
nainstream of [)uh 1 i c education and advance within their age frame. 
In addition to ac^tivity grovip tlierapy, many children arc seen in 
individual therapv, speecli, or tutor i rig. 

Kvery effort is made to involve tiie parents in the ongoing 
behavioral cliaiige of their child. Home visits, crisis intervention, 
e d u c a t i on a 1 group s , s i n 1 e t.io t he r s ' g r oup s , si ng 1 c fathers^ g r oups , 
graniipareuts' ;:roups are sorie of the modalities used to meet tiie need 
of tin:; parent on thi^ level he or she c;ni accei>t. Many of our parents 
a re s o di s t r an t: h t and p r t^n' c u p i o d v; i t h tiie i r own n e e d s that the child 
needs to make appreciable diarizes before the parents even notice the 
positive* I'arent groups are conducted by counselors, social workers, 
psycliol og i s ts , or 'luld psy cli i at r i s ts . Most of our adult work is 
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hcro-aati-tiow oriented ami basoil on joli^t contractual agreemaats. It 
often procoetls very slowly and painfuJly. Ck'nerat i ona 1 patterns of 
low self esteem, failure, and loneliness take a lon^; time to erase and 
redirect . 

The back-up services at the Center are one of its major 
strengths. Continuously on^>oin^^ in-service training;, weekly consulta- 
tion and staff iueet. tui^s , daily report writin^':^, chaitvng of behavioral 
o!:)servat ions , and lots of cross-^conuauni cat i on keeps all of us inforfticd 
and, hopefully, professionally alert. 

Mo s t f i\n i ] i c s s t ay v; i t h u f o r a t; w e 1 ve r;on t h period; some 
considerably longer. The average stay during the last ciglit years of 
our operation has lieen eleven ir^ontl^s. 

The non-professional structure of tlie Ap,ency consists of a 
volunteer corps of close to one-lnuuircd per week, and an actively 
involved coininuni ty Hoard of Directors, The former does much of our* 
public relations, the latter carries the b\:rden of raising those 
funds which are needed above the service contracts, the United Way 
contribution, and the third-party payments. The headaches of admini^ 
Storing a private social agency in the Seventies in the United States 
is another wl^nle presentation; educational perhaps, but quite depressing. 

Early in tlie existence of the Center, it became obvious that 
t lie re are children v;bo need a total therapeutic environm.ent to make 
changes in their behavior pattern. A group home situation was created 
for these children. Six children live in our group home from Monday 
tlirough Friday; va^ekeiuls arc spent either v/ith parents or foster 
parents. The ilemands on Die Croup Home parents are great and constant, 
S ome of the child re n v;h o are a 'h 1 e to m a i ia t a i n the i"*s elves well in d ay 
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Creatiacnt, burst out in ]vuliolop,y ii^ the living situation, Almost all 
patterns of everyday life are cha 1 1 e!\i";os to our children; the depriva- 
tions of home, the series of foster homes, and most of all, th^ trau- 
matic experiences with parents are all re-enacted and need modification. 
(Conflicts arise between parents, foster parents, and group home parents, 
'v'hieh 'vork ay;ai us t ihv child. Our e,roup home model is still in constant 
ch an r,e . 

We are asked so frequently al^out our success rate that we have 
undertaken a lar^^e scale follow-up study. Hopefully, it will be in a 
reportable iovji at I lie time of the T n t e r --Ins t i tut i ona 1 Semi nar . 

in add i t i on to servi ce to ^^mot i ona I ly hand i capped cl^l 1 dren , 
the Center is available for consultation, We meet regularly with a 
lar(;e number of hny Care ('enter operators and teachers; v;e conduct work- 
shops on assessment, prov;ramj". int;, and work with parents. Last, but not 
least, v;e participate actively In the train in,^; of students in the beha- 
vioral sciences and para-professionals. During the last year, eighty- 
seven ,v:raduatcj; and undergraduates participated in our training effort. 
Tnf or tuna te 1 y , we lost our training prant tliis year and were unable to 
accept stipentl studetits, The Tniversity of Ctah came to the rescue, 
liowcver, with a great r,rouT) of students through the Student Year in 
ACriOM* Wo !i0pe in this v;ay to continue our input into the academic 
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'nil' MOKAI. nKVKlOl^MKN'T OF CHlLDRf'N 

Sonic very ciirions and excitinj^ discussions nro lakin^^ place. 
H is curious that, wlii snnic [^t'Opio dcploL'e breakdown in moral, 

value, particularly an;oa); youlli, ilie Supreme Court views certain for:as 
of fi;ora I iilucatiot^ as an i ii fr i n^^rmcuU U[hmi civil liborLios. It is 
excitin::; to not ici^ succrss rc^poi'ts wIum^ moral I'ducali on is based upon 
St ar,e transit iim in nuu'a 1 d vc 1 o [K;ien t . 

Kc^hlborv,, Kurtv., and others clarify Ibe definition of moral edu- 
cation. Tn tin.' nasi, fiural rducation v;as vi t wt d a^^ i ndoc t ri Ucit i on of 
tlu^ vorst sort. Sc'irc vitws cot^sidcr vcliv^,i()us education to be the 
sai;x- as Doral educatior., Kur!./. (1^^72) sci'S rr^oral iMlucation as a con- 
tinui'u.s priu'css . fa^li Ibi'i'v; (1^^'>7) vit^v;s ^'moral cihicatioa as c or,)[> I c te 1 y 
separable from relii^ion frt^i tia- point of viev; of civil liberties," 

Kohl hers; and l^'riol (]^^7.?) claii^i that toachca's constantly act as 
rubral <.-ducators ftu* Hilv Li'1.1 children v.diat to do, make evaluatioi\s 
of clu! (hail's lu'bavior, ami din^'t children's relations in the cl^iss- 
r(Mn:i. VJhen teach(n*s approach moral education from the developmental 
v 1 ev; , c h i I d r e 1 1 ^ s level tU' t h i k 1 n i.^ ma y b r a i s e d . 

Tliis presefUatien examines Kohn>er,^^'s sta^^es and levels of moral 
development. At thr close- of tlie prc^sen tat i oi^ ycai are ii^vited to make 
conments, r/nse ffuestion.s of clarification, or se(d< further understand- 
i OK ow this t o[^i c . 

[^(^h 1 he rr. ' s tliecn'y of t'loral deve 1 opi:ie[tt v;hic1i caf;er;',ed from a study 
of Diivev and I'la^a^^^ i briefly la'osented in tahU^ form. At stage ^cro, 
rlio fua.'rK^ral sta)V-'> Hio child liar, no idcM of extern.al cUithority because 
;^,ood is wliat Is [pleasant or e::c i t i n,!^^ and bad is v;i)at is painful or 

O 1 y) . 
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fmi'Ttil. Tlio chilO has no idea of c^i^ i i j^a I i on , ^\'';hon 1 <l , ^' or ^'havc to'' 
anJ is |f'.ui(k'i] only by "can ^lo" and "want lo do." 

'rhc» precouvon L i cMia I h^vr-l find.s clii Id responsive lo cultural 

rules and laln-Ls of v;c^od and )\ul , ri'.'Jil or wvoin.;. Tlio cliild interprols 
thi'sc labels in Icrns of pnnislumU, rev/vUfl , oxidian^'.e of favors or in 
torris of tlie physical pova^^ cif lliosc v;ho cnunciaU' l\\v ruK\s and labels. 
There are two slai^os at litis Icvc^l. Staj^e one has the punishiiiont and 
obedience <n*i en ta t i t^n in v/hUdi the child obeys miles io avoid pnnish- 
nenl. Tiie clii Id talks ah<Mii hov aiUho;ily fij;\n'es will i"oact , whothc^" 
tht're v;i I 1 he pnnishf'sont or rrv;<ird and wlu'tlier ther^^ is a }\ood ov bad 
label . 

The i ns t rnpie n t a 1 relvitivisl oricalatinn is sta^c' two in which 
the child confcn'mi; lo cduain rov:ards and talks about the needs and 
notives of others anci tlu idea that on(.' v.cmuI I nr!i deserves ancUlier, 
FfK^us is not on h^yalty, na'atitudr, or jnstice i>nl on, "yon scratch my 
hack, ant] I'll scratcli yn\irs." 

At the c<ar/en 1 i oiia 1 levt-l ll)e child i^nintains the c^xpec t a 1 i ons of 
ihv individnal's fanily, j;rcMjn, m" n.aticMi for these are valuable in 
tiieir ov;n rip,\U rev,ardU:ss of irra diate and obvious coT^sequences . The 
altitude is confornnly to [n^rsot^.ai c^xpec I a I i onr. and social ordc^r, 
loyalty lo it, actively i:>a i n t a i n i n\; , s upjM^r t i nv, , ^"^t^tl juslifyin;i; the 
order and i dim I i f y i n); v;i Ih persons or ^M'oups involved In It. 

Th is level i s d i v i d e d i n I o tv(> s I a y, , S t a e, c three is the ^;ood - 
V> o V - ' n i c f • e, i r 1 < >r i e n t a t i oii v; her e a p p r ova 1 is o a r n < d by {km n "nice." 
A c h i Id at this s t a v,<* is c v>n c » • r n d i t h v;l i a t o t h e f s thin k . The c b i I 
'v.uans woll and fall's ahv^nt tin" ieclia);s oi' olhca's. what others expect 
arid apjn*ov<.'. v/hat a "'.vum'" prinavf, v.ouW! d^j, and tlu' child e^)nif(vrris to 
avoid! iUsapproval. Stavn* fo\n' the lav; <\\m\ ord,n\' orientation lov;ard 




authority, fixed rul(»s, and the ma i n tenatico of (lie social order, 
Here the child vi t-ws rlj;ht hehavior as doinp, one's duty, showing respect 
for authority and r^aintaiui ihv ^',iven social order Cor its own sake, 
"die cdnld cnnfon:i.s to avoid ceusur^^. 

At the p(KS t - convi'i"; t i ona I level tluu'e is a c 1 oar effort to define 
liioral values and [>L-inciples v;hich have validity and a [^plication apart 
from Mu' authority of llse r,roups or pcfrsouvS holding; llu-^se principles 
and apvirt fron i d en M* f i en t: i on with ilu\se r,roups . At stap,o five there 
i a s oci ah con t rac t le^^'ilistic orientation v;hore moral values are do- 
finr'd in ter!:is of individual ri^^Jits and standards a^;reed u[^oi^ by tlie 
whole society. The child conforiTis to tnaintuin respect. At this stage 
the cliild reali:<es Miat riidit action is a mutter of ncr^'Onal opiuion 
oxciuH v;here ri'.;ht lias beeti cons L i t ut i otia 11 y and fle;noc ra t lea 1 ly agreed 
upc^n accorrliiv;; to nropur prtKu/dures. The childN thinklni^, enipha.sixes 
Itw iov^al [/oin. t of viev witl\ tl\e possibility of chnn^'jng the law for 
the h('!\efit of society ratluu' than ripjdly maintaining law atid order. 

At thc' universal othit:al oriiicipal staple, ri^;ht is defined by a 
riecisi on of conscii^ice in accord with self -chosen ethical principles 
of just ice ^ recipr(KMty and equality of human rights, and respect for 
the dipjuty each luiinnn bein;/, . At this stage tlu' individual conforms 
t 0 a v o i d s o 1 f - c o n d en a . 1 1 i on . 

This theory viev;s the child's growth as s t r uc tura 1 - deve 1 opmon tal . 
P>oth experimental an.d 1 tMi^a t nd i na 1 research detnonstrate that each stage 
is a r eor ^'.at^i za t i on of the previous stage and a t ratAS f orrna t i on of 
f h o 1 1 d It < I n d a c t i . f a c 1 1 s t a g e d e s c r i b es 1 1 ow nun'a I j u d gme n t s are made 
and luvv.' r:io?-;i t v.i 1 lies ar^' defined. Turiel (M.r/'^) stresses tlnat with 
d.-Vi' 1 npi; rnt a 1 cban'.'.cs in tbi' structure or t>rgani /.a t i on of thit^kfng, , 
the child iutf-riu'efs tlie content of the social environment in tiew ways. 



Sttuh't'.s o{ c)ii\(}von nnd adttUs t'l'otn a ^^aIaysian aborij^'nal village, 
a I'urkish city and villav^.c, and a Mayan Indian vi I laj;(^ deinoi^stralc 
a ntiivorsal scqucMU'c in Llu^ dcvo 1 opment of Imsic moral values. 

At least three [n*inciplcs have* erjierf^t'd frern .studies of devolop- 
rient chatiKe* First, children iDOve tlirou^^h s f af^,es in a stepwise 
sequential fashion, no sla^^e ca[i l)o skipped. Second, there is a 
natural deve 1 opruna a 1 pro^^ression and third, a sta)',e is not learned 
hvit constructed hy children themselves. 

Ih'ov^rariS of classroom discuss i(^ns of i^oral conflict, stories 
arr.ont; children and an exper i r^cn t cm" , shovrcl that exposure to ideas 
at the star,e jnst ahovt,^ a child's own sLa:t';o may iiifluence that 
chiUi's moral thinkin^^, exposure to ideas v( stai^es further ahovc 
or i m':u'd 1 a t e ! y heU^v; tiie child^s sta^^'.L' seem to have little influence 
on t.he child's ihinkitu*. 
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RKACHINC A LKARNING (nLIKCTlVK IN Till'. ArFKCTlVE DOMAIN 
Ciuu'K'S D, jUackvel 1 , Jr. , and Pliyl 11k R. Pub 1 1 cover- 



I 111 I'ociur 1. 1 on 

Tills pa}">or tH-p^u^ts the nuLfiors col 1 al)t)rat.ci! iu cletor- 

miiuni' the affcLtive needs ol a child, devised Ic^arniiM^ objec- 
tives in t lie affective dnmaiii, and c^licited perfonnance from the 
child ua t i 1 I hu a [ l\.'x'iiv e 1 s we re reached. 

Tl^o [>rojecl describeil is typical of the very precise pro- 
ra'atns for exceptional children vliich are insisted upon b' J^e 
Department of Special Hducati^ui at Ttaii State University. Each 
train iny, area in the Dei^ar ti;ient ein[dias i xes carcMTil construction 
of ie.irnin^^ objectives in the CiH;nitive doraain. Mvich effv:)rt 
^^oes into Itelping sttidet^ts in edt^icat ional assessment of pupil 
needs, cfrace of i iis t rue t i (Uia 1 materials, careful }^ro^;ranun ing, 
and evaluation results, When the child, as in this case, is 
severely handicappLMl by eii:otional problems, tiiese efforts are 
dir^'ctcMl towards affective ncu^ds also. 

Ch 1 1 d r e n a n d y < ■ u t h i t ! i s e r i o u s de f i c i e n c i e s in a c a d em i c 
a n (i s t > c i a i b e ha v i r pv c s c n t r o at p ro b ] em s i n Afn e r lean s c ho o 1 s , 
I'tali standards for classrooms for seriously eniotiunally dis- 
turbed childrcii stcite that childrcti selected for tlie ]")rogra(Tis 
inust, ain^n.; other criteria, have behavioral jTrobleins which have 

- (; . hi a c kv;e 1 1 , f i r s t author, i s a Cr a d iia t Assistant in t he 
Department ot Special j-^ducation, Utah State University, pre- 
parin;; to tench c i^::^ t i ona ] 1 y disturbed children and youth. 

P. Pub ] i c'^vcM' , .^a.CiMid autrior, has najor resjv^nsi hi 1 i ty at Utah 
S I a tv ( 'n 1 V 0 r s i ( y f ' r I r a i n i n ; t e a c h e r s n f r:i' > t i o n a 11 y d i s I iir b o d 
and >cia]ly ;,ia i ad just rd children and ach ^ k'se en t s . 
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oxisLoil for soiiu,^ Liiiio ond niusl sl\ow marked acatloialc ku^ in souic 
major curr r en ) lun arra.^ Ft is acn^opted practice* to wark with 
the ilisturluHl child on his acadoiaic dc C i c 1 cnc i c\s since success 
in schtH)]. is usually ac cvn,)pan 1 ed by improved social behaviors. 
Selected Casu Stvuly Nkil.erial 
S ha,s jusL co[!)pleLod ^n'atle 7 in a local junior \)U;h ^ilnny] 
His elci^ientary school records iiidicaLi' normal learnin)', ability, 
f'liuinially successful acatief;iic acliievcnionl , .idccjuale physical 
dove lopiiKail , and vory poor social relationship skills. lie was 
not rci\!rred durlu'; hi^; cUmioiUary school years for possible 
]>lacenuMU in one ihv L^cal jn-ov^ram.s tor seriously disturbed 
c h I 1 ch' LM1 , 

S was referred Wn' observation antl assessinnU .U the very 
first o[ipiir t vnii t\' by one of seventh ;;U'at1(^ tc'ach(M\s. Tiie 

])roble:n was ])resented as 'Uie of c.Mjplete isolation froia his 
peers, v^F iinniatnre deiKiulency upon teacher and nssociata teache 
of refusal to [^artiLipate in many ass i y^i^nent s , and of certain 
i nappr-,^iu- i a t e (silly or va.uie) responses in conversation. 

S is one (if several childna^ of j^areiits v;h<^ corjpleted a 
divorce during; this past year. He has moved twice, once out of 
(he schoi>l (lls^f rictj but his moHier I rarrsptn- ted hi:n daily to 
the li>cal sciiool durinc, this period. Thus, S ex jn-'r i eneed con- 
tinuity oi schO'^I e:-:|K: r ience ch-spit.e discontinuity in his home. 

Overview .'i the Total Process 
I. i >b ■ rva 1 1 rn and ilat. a «. - ^ 1 1 e l t i i >'n 

a. !■ a 1 I r}narter; flu- secMid autlior id>sta-vcd S in an 

.'jr-iish class, fa];nlated s[M/e/fic behavj'U"s, aiul hnd 



the closf; answor a ciucst ion from which sMii* coustruc tod 

i\ s^h: i ot;!'a::i , 



]). Spriiu/, QiuirLrr: tlie firs I author rcpi-aLed tho above 

prot:i>(iu!\^s am! achird olistM'val i uns on llw playj;rouiul and 
in pliy s i ^' a ] t-dncii t i on a s^u^'•; . 

. lioUi <]uar t t^r^; : h-^li authors conforrod with ICNKhcrs 
and attiMuh'd p)\^ji^c-t liii'O t i [v/,s wh(M"i; S was statfod. The 
lirst author a 1 sv> I'on f <• r rud cxtonsivoly with a sc:ho(;)l 
c^>unsu]o!- v;ho had, unhoknown to tho authors, hov,un to 
ii\L^li.ido S in a U:v coinisolitu; sossion^;. 

C'ons la'uo t ion of li^arnin', ^'l^joctivos 

^1. ATtcM- a sHidy of tho lav'dish class, of data ahout S, and 
of l]\c. d\n I'ocs !'i'ju"osont I'd h) tho soc i (y.-j-am , the second 
author I'rai'cd learning; vdyjcclivos to he carrioci out: under 
the illrucl i-n Iho teacher assoeiato in the Iuv.',Iish 
class (hu'i n ; V;inLt r Oiartcr. At this tiiiie she also sug- 
yes L ed cer I a i n 1 earn i n:; e.spiO- i onces whi ch won 1 d pr^)nu)te 
the ^)h]CHMives. Tlioso olyjee t i \'i^s , when ac eernp 1 i slied , 
VMuld i!ake il lucessary for S {o inti'ract succo ss f vi 1 1 y 
with certain j-^Lors. {( v;as i nciMise<|uen t i a 1 which par- 
ticular L!is t rue L i iMia 1 luatei'ial.s wonld used and n.) 
evaluati ui ]>recisc coynitlvo :.;i-owth v/as built into 
t lie nh jic t i VL's . They v;ere clearly in (he area of atti- 
tuile chan.;,L'. 

iht' tiaehor ass'Kiat<:' did nU i h:iuui t this plan and 
It 11 slru'tly Miereafter, The first author was then 
as'-:i aied t"^ Llie pr«yject as a pai't o 1" a fjcJd experience 
v; i I h c:\ ce [> ( i > >na 1 eh i 1 d re jt . 

h. ihe lirsL auth'T- then rewrote learnlnu objectives so 
l]]i'y ceuld [)e i up ! ei-ien l t'll \','it]i the coiperatien of the 
t i ac iiers in 1 hi lar.', 1 i sli e 1 ass . 

lOrichin.- f'U" dyjectives 

The first author spent apjiro:: ii late ly ^0 hours with S and/ 

a fev; nf h i s peers . Act i vi I i es i nc 1 uded 

ci. inriivi(hial vMrk with S on the SKA Dc^ve 1 on: len t a 1 Reading 
Pi->v.:ra:^. 

h. indi.vidjial v.^rk v:ilh S on readin;^ an :uh.tll boc4;» 

c, i rrl { V i.'lua] and cruup w-nd: en a liiy I Iv. > J ory nete]iiu-»k, 
a'/'- o' rd i n.'. ra<. [j s t uci-.'u ( V"". "c 'ULract.'^ 

d. .y Uj) v; nd: \^ a : ' t h- ^ 1 ^ i -yv !)uMctin hejrd. 



c . ':'ronp w^'vk on a spc'ticil ;ny t ho 1 in'.y ]u'ojLH't. (8 \m\ film and 

/i . ]']va luaC i v>n of l ho prifjoci 

Since t.\'ieh objoctivt? v;as reached, eorlaln social behaviors 
WL'Ve added U'::porarily to S's reperl^uro. ff t he\' <'^aliuue to 
be pvaelut^'d, ii can \)v assuuied thai lliese. behavi<u"s v;ill bv ro- 
infoi-et^l posiM.VL'ly and va"a(hially beeo[;ie an i!\Le)',raI force in 
[lis "[^cr s^>aa 1 i I y . " 'ihv first author lielpe.d S aud his v;roup with 
a shot L 8 n.i;i filii vdiieh illustrates one kind of activity fovmd 
to be very us».fnl in r^achitr.; the eh j t.'c L i ve s . It deraonst rat es 
Lhat the choiei/ ei activity flows natural !>' biii not Inexorably 
fv»>tn a carefully iraiaid objective. 

SL'lecte<] Datn l':;ed in rra:iinr, the ]>earninr, (M>jecLives 

1. S read in belMviors as ck^t e nn i hy data taluii at ion 

vi . lie c]lo,^ses all biJO'ks frof*! an elementary scht.)ol library 
and rt^u^isc s to vn t hdrav; any from the jimior hij;h school 
1 i br ary . 

Ik Ik^ reacL^^ b.-c>ks of l-3ti pa:U'S, in larj'.e [irint, vnth many 
pictures of youn'a. clnldrL'n. 

0. iU^ dees all his r».i>orts orally to tijc teachers v;ithout 
s h a r i n ' : 1 1 1 e s v; i t h his c 1 a s s a t e s . 

d. He reads rer[ui red ^;rade 7 texts easily. 

2. S ])ehavior,s t^iv;ards peers as determined by data tabulation 

a. ik' interru})ts c i ai versa t ions , t iieti withdraws; i^c 
^ ' 1) o t h in' s " p L e r s \-; hen 1 1 ) e y a r c- 1 )U s y . 

b . He f'L'acks '^r xa/:es v/ken ;xr nip ac:L ivi I ies are ^coing on. 

c. He scrUs hi;ast:if at tin.' back of the rvnv or away from 
nt lie r s . 

d. He V ' 1 uri ( e( ;^ t > 'Uierate pr- ■ j ec t ^ n*s , tape rec orders, 
i-ecvO'd pkiVi TS, etc., I Mus r«.-;aav/ i u", hiiiseit f ro:ii 

]■ I ".'u 1 a )^ c 1 as s r ■ ^ei act i v j t \- . 



o, !Io rcjukls his cJassnuitos' altetnpls nt boiiu^, frictully by 
innkLui^, v^bscoiio j^oiUuriis and by iasulliui; iheiu verbally. 

f. [{o Lolls bi'^ai-re J ios about Ins aclivilios oulsicie 
school . 

S bi'bavitn's vn tli atlul t 

a. }W ik'iiKnxds be ] p whcMi iio boUi knows Uie process involved 
atu! has starlet! to deii^Mxs t ra t e that. \\v has thai kriow- 
lecl;::e hy ber.lnniiio, his ass i ^;iiinetit , 

b. lie en;;a-cs aJults in ^'off task^^ and bizarre topics. 

Ik' folhn;s iiis teachers arouiicl the room while they arc 
a t L ei-i[)t i n;', to lu^lp other students i nd i vichial ly . 

d. lie telephoiKs his teachers at hor^e lo ask ^jucslions 
vibout h^Miiework thai he is cajvjhle oC (h>ing. 

e. He i-^,cnorally yyos lo each of his classes aflcr scliool 
Lo "say v^oodbye" to his teachers. 

Re salts of s o c i ^ \ r an 

a. I'a 1 1 Quarter - Jlach pupil was );iven a prinled lisl of 
tl\e uai:K^s of class inerihers and asked to underline three 
with wh:>[i the pupil WvHild like to v;ork on a lilcralurc 
[M'oject. They were ;.;uaranteed a I least one of I heir 

c I K> i c e s . S \-;a s * ni e o f t va ^ c h id d r e n p i c k ed b y no ne o f 
Ihe other 33. S, iri turn, picked as two of his choices 
pupils who were nv)L available due lo counseling or 
sjH!ciaJ reailln- classes. Thus, S emert^ed as a dcfinile 
i so I at e . 

b. Sjirin;.; Quarter - I^ach piipW was t;iven a prinled list 
o[ the naiks of class inerp.bers and asked to underline 
three with v:hoi;i each would like to w^ork on a mythology 
jn*i.5 jec t . They were ■guaranteed at least one of their 
choices. S was picked this lime by one student, who 
was also I no of his choices. He v/as placed in a group 
w^ith students v/honi lie chose and who had chosen each 
other. The slvulent v/ho chose S on this second socio- 
.rrai;! was alvsent on the day that the sociogram was 
developed flurin;; Fall Quarter. lUit tliis docs not 

n c c c s s a r i 1 y a c c o uu t for t he d i f f e r c nc e b e twe e n the t v;o 
soc i o'. r aMS . There was cons i derab 1 e di f f erence in all 
i'l the student f-; ' choices . 

f. ^1 ass (\' t i V i 1. i (-s 

the fir:;l auth.u' started his fi.old evperi(^nce, the 
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K(i.:.;lish clciss w:[^ rcndy Lo hej.;in a unit on myU\oJo^.;y. T|;c 

teachers provided ccuUVcjct slice Is wliicl: y.avo. pupils a luiinber of 

Indiv'idunl and v.^roup projects [wm v/liich lo choose. They on- 

eovi raided the writer Lo develop any project v^hich would eiij-aj^'-' S 

in he all by interact ion v;ith peers. 

I.eanun.'; Objectives l/hich Dovolopec! j'roni the Data 

1. Fall Quarter 

a- S v;ill shov/ pleasure in iiullvi(]uai activities related 
to riMdin/, ^MV./ "adult" h.^o\\, 

h . S V,- L 1 1 shov; v; i 1 1 i n ' ui e s s t ; » participate in a pro J e e t 
c hv ^^uui 'oy h i s ::U'oup . 

. v/i I I dir(.'Ct one acti'^/ity ^M his \;roup. 

d. S v;i I ! share (o.s lender) cue activity Cviinplcted by his 
\ \ r V ai p v; i t 'n h i s> !■ n 1 i s h class. 

Afttu" the secend author spent tdn'ee class hours witli S in 

the library and cerrecLin'; his daily assignments, sl^c devised 

(die l\'ilov;in'; specilic objectives vdiiciij if achieved, would 

insure r^sudrin l\u: ^dijc^cMvcs stated abi^ve. 

a. S will read the book Ci ia^v.er p\'e » 

b . vS w i 1 1 v;er k v; i t li adu Its in s e 1 1 i nv. up activities for a 
{} i no.ei' Vyc ]Ktckel. 

c, S v<'ill direct the learuiu'; activities (or the packet, 
v; i t h adult a s s i s t a nc e i n 1 e ad e r s li i p of his gr ou p , 

d. S v;i 1 ] take a copy of tiie packet materials to one 
e 1 eriiLUt ary scho.il li]>rary vdiicli also lias the book. 

e' , S v/i 1 i H he r \n i;i s e L 1 v; r i t c or ap p r t ) ve for publication 
in the school paju^a' an article ab<nit the; jnicket, 

S 1 nc ' all ^ ! 1 1 1 e oh ] e c t i v e s v'c r e 1 1 1 be t i e d i t o )> y oup 

activitit/s, it v;;is nocossary Lo write ^\roup objectives alscv. 

a. I^nir pu]W I s v;i I ] wori' t;v.;ethL'r at least tour tinies on 
: K t i \' i I i >: s e . ■ n n r- v ■ t e t \ v; i I h C r i n >: e r F . 
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I). The ^u'^^^ij' will produce* mato'ials for a piicket which will 
r,\;iko it oasy aiul i ulcrnst iuj.; to use Ci iiv;cr Pvo a basis 
t or Lola 1 c 1 ass 1 earni iv^; . 

c. The ^a'oup v;i 1 1 show their inaLei'ials Lo their own class 
and L o t he I i bi'a r v s I a f f . 

(I. i'iaeh v,rou[i fiieiibcM' will then serve- at; a resoiireo. person 
as other .;,r''^iip^ vAnT< on literature projeeis. 

Soiae :;;roup ] t^arui ni; c^xper i encos wore p 1 anned . For examp Ic , 

vislnv; a headpl^onc Hstunin;.; station and a ccMmnerc i a 1 1 y prepared 

c a s s e 1 1 e s y n . > p s i s v ! i (ii n>;e r Pv£ , llir four pii f n 1 s in S \s g r ou p 

wore to 

(1) v;riLe down ideas [\>v class projects ahout llic l^^ok, 

(2) write dnvn any hard v;«>rds they hea)'d. 

Other [ilanncul activities WL^re to make slides (^f single words on 
the vocabulary list tliey 1 rained, make riultiple choice trans- 
parencies and individual vocabulary lists, make siiort tapes of 
exciting; passa5;es or id<.'as Iron the bN)t)k. 
2. Sprin;:; Quarte-r 

The: ur;.;ency ^M" s situation hy Spring Quarter led to 
renewed ailenijils to reach tlie ori);inal affective dojnain ob- 
jectives listed abi>ve. ]t v.'as av.reed thai 

a . S w ill read a f nil 1 e n y, I \\ book a ppr O]^ r i a t e t o h i s 
V>radc 1 o ve I . 

b . Swill [\ a V e at 1 v a s t t W vc e po s i t i ve e y. pe r 1 e n c e s inter- 
actin\; v;ith his ]>cers in class. 

Hiv.hlivlits of the Project 

A Iter t) r i n ^ i ny, l \\ e. \ n\ r e a d h o o R t o c 1 a s s e y cry d a y f o r 

n e a r 1 y v wv ^ \ ; v i : , S finally b ; a u to read V) \' i an/ s S^ni-^ . T h i s 

v,vi::. his. iwyA a(tv:.pt .ji readiu' a lull Ieu;.',tii adult hook. His 

pr^''-,rejos v.vo; sk^w, hut wi, tl\ o. '/,reat deal, of encc!ura',;c;r;Cnt he v:as 



l innlly succ'es,^Mul in coinplotiu^> l\\c btuik in three weeks. Fur- 
tlK'V efforls la eneoui\>^;i ii;.; him to read an^U Ium' book appropriate 
io hir, );ra(lc If vol v/cre unsiie c e s ^: fii i . 

The first assL;;nnie)U v;iveii t^^ S ^•r<H!p was to develop a 
myUi'^oiiy })ull(Min })oar(l \ov tljo cjassi'ooni. The strategy was 
to ,-',ive S all t tie Inforpial ion reqnired \ov c^miiji 1 e t i n^i; the assi^;n 
v:xiui and he, In turn, was lo pass this aiony, to his .^^roup. In 
ordor tv> compJcte the assii\mnent, S was foret^i to interact with 
the other iiioiiihers oi [us ;;roup, [■ven witli the sitnation struc- 
tured in this way it ei>uld not he said tliat S was a leader in 
the '.:roup hut the assirar^'ont was conipleted on time, which 
r<;sulted in a posilive t^xjuM' i enee f or S, 

The same strato^^y was ap]ilied to t lie second and major 
assi '^',niiioiU of ( [le -iradine pcu'lod, ihis pro ject w\'u> to make an 

inrd i'LUw niyust a my t iio 1 o^:l c a 1 eharaetc^r, to wr'itc? narration, 
tM lap^: Lho narratiot\, and lo present tlu: rih;i to peers. (This 
i w^ili 1)0 shin-;n l.> you here tocjav als<i.) Kach day S v^as 
i'ivm all tiie i. n Ko"iiia t i > rerp.urod loi; c» Miip 1 e t i ne, the next step 
of ihv. proje< t. In ^rdi r t coi;i]ileto each stC]) of the project 
in: was forced to intoract positively vn'tii tiie otl^er members of 
his :;roiip. Dnly tv;o we^/ks wn:re alhn;ed for completion of the 
project, so sucec'ss was dopeadent upon a concentrated f^roup 
< ffi>rt, At no Lini(^ did S t)oconu,^ a real leader* of the Kt'^>tip 
!)ut at nv) ti;,ii. did \\c fail to c^ontrihnte to the ^roup effort. 
i:.tc[i <!ay was takvn as .i soparriie step in tinj i^roject and the 
■■'>j^o. tivi ]■■■']' <. a< h day mk I urlod somi- j?rovlsion which required 
tiiat S interaoL i^oSl(ivciy witii Uir otluo' ine;:^f)La-s of his v;i-oup. 



fiiKil ;iss i ^.',ni!)i!Ul nf t lie ^rndinj.'; period w;is for lmcIi 
sLiuteiU to tiovolv^ji a mylholov'^y notebook ciccordinv', to his o\s?n 
L'onti'eicL as ,s'ol. up witli t lio Kni'.lisli leachors. Wltli somo. Kelp 
nad t.'iK'our.v:;ei!UMi t S v;as the i'irst student in t ho class to coni- 
pleto his notehviolc. S spent an entire day sharing; the infonna- 
t ii>n and idiMs in his notel^ook witli tlie other luoinbers of the 
class and liolpinu them finisli their own notebooks. This was 
the bonus liopeii lor since tlie lioy;lnnin;^ of tlie ]n*v'»ject. 

Sm-iinary, Conclusions, and lU'coinnonda t i ons 

A seven ill ;^rado hoy v;as imconray,ed to t]-y new ways of 
inleraclinv; v.'ilh peers auil ad\ilLs thro\r.\h the work of special 
edneat ion pcrsiMUiel. These activities tOv^ik place in his regular 
Kii'.^lish class and were basiul on tije co\;nit:ive objectives of the 
literat:ure pro:.;ra!:K A number of affiu^tive domain objectives 
specific to tlie needs of this one boy were fraineti to be met in 
a i^eriod of two :;u>nths>. 

'Ihe project deir.onst ratOLl that it is possible to plan and 
execute procedures which insure chaiv.^.oci social behaviors vntiiiu 
a ree.nla^ class framev/ork for a seriously disturbetl pre- 
ad<ilcseent, At no tii;e dit[ the autlu)rs emp[iasi/:c cognitive 
5;oals for themselves as tLvudiers or for the pupil as learner. 
Ob j e c t i ve s i n the a f f e c t i v e d oma in are essential in the educa- 
tional pro-;ra:ii for seriously dislurlied children and youth. 
[AMvin^^ stich cd>jirtl\'es to chance is i ntie f ens i b 1 e . The key to 
success is in 

{\) col U Clin*; dafa "u tdic need y,\]^ oj' the student in terms 
]>t r ] - - c i a 1 Ik; h a v i ■ j r s , 

1 70. 



(2^ \xwr\\U'\ I'.'K'h ijbjL'cli.vt' t Vivn a start in,^ piM'nt oi ihc )\np 
hvlv;vcn v/Im.tc he is and wlwU lu' must at; coinji J i sh , and 

(0 iai^<l i fyi 11 , 1 I'lw' n 1 1 i uy: , or c": pand i ny, leariiiiv.-; t^xpo r i i^nces 

lliis particular ]>r*'iccl vms h.uli aided and ]i[:iited by at 

1 ca.st t.i."..' \'ar ; abi i'S : 

(H S^s t^ak■!K'r^; wci'' i nc rras i n-' 1 y active' in jirnvidins; 

i nd i V ) dii-a 1 i./.cd I nv; t i-iu.- l i . >[i .^\'cr tiu' schv^»l \\\rr for all 
]V!p i 1 ;^ , anvi 

(.-) the C'nin:.'.lor- be an sp.cia! v; "»rk \vm t h S durin-c, the y^'ar. 
'liius, no c'l.ii::: can lir iMd<' that l\\r i i\' 1 d i^v'.piM'i cncc pi*ojcct was 
t ccaiSL' S^s ;•^'a■c ade rp,ia t e i nt r^ac- (, i« ajs , 

limine at c.aua, rncd v; i t h (he bidiavroral jn-chUms ^^l children 
arc nr-^'cd specify I h^..' attiludinai ai^d \Mln<' cdinncv^s n(.'ed(.'d hy 
tb.e (.hildr^'n. (^ar^■t~ul t>lanaiiv Pu' afMH/tivr d^i/iaiai behavi<n\s 
,'dh'uld It ad t ' i!;;jr.'\^d pt r 'na 1 - u i a 1 b<di<}v i ^'r^' i^licitcd by 
t !ic childrtai '.'di-:: ^■dlK^U^M"S riaiu 
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])!• . K Ma ' 1 i; . l\'t ■ H' 

In this day imvvaLi in fduca I [ aiii-I Uacliri fiMj[un' pr-^ j .t' 
lii^l I (lueators (v,y^i'lf i ] U(,lr d ) v;h..> art' rujiiiiii", noil --cM Mi'vr!>;'^ 
iii'v; i)r.^'.;ra^is i.^ ":;iCL't, llu- noc<ls )\ :iiK-ifly" '..MLli;uit (I irar) rv- r n >j 1 ] v 
ana I yx. i v.'hal it is wi^ arr trachiiu; wliy v:c art' U\uli.n:,'^ (hr ilnn/.s Ui.it 
d.>. IK- :vh,uihi :iiuily;:r thf' ills ^^i ;..Ma,,Mv tli-'ii (.>uh( (U;-i,:',!^ a 

I I think l.u' a :':s>;'u'nl ah/'UL ; ^ l' i i. i v ' \>v .■■ u'r v.'an j^i-. ut:-v 

:;ticli thifv/a- a^;; ?'H'ntal h^^■^lt^l; -A'tuai ilhii. ss; lun' t'>untrv'^: : nui.-i! 

i nv- W Vv'i'xai t I i\ inla'rnai .■]ir/n*r s ■ m' -th'. t > ui n t r' m/ ; tlu' ^ r i <1 i h i I i ( v .^f Mir 
:>',:»vo r n: u-n t ; and sciM?an>Uy a v;h > 1 l' :::icldli.-L la.-s irm I a t i .sn liiaL .i;a^anialv 
d.icsiiM a darMi" . Tht-y ti. n't car^- >'Vt n v;ht u lui.^r cd ahmt di.^^j!-, 

ih'M t.":-:isl, and d.> 1 i t I 1 iT anyt-lnn,: I, • ! ry l ■ ioiv^'Cl th>>sc im d'lc,,,-., 

Fn additiiMi, '^vm" scd!>-)lr. t'.4Ui[iUL' ' ^ mm uit Irir^'t' nu;[lu-r^ \ 
students v:ha cannat I'oad^ v;r:tc;, and c ':,:iinic'a(o r 1 I l t i V( ■ ! y rvaai th.a.di 
thoy have* bcHM) in srhai>ls that, liavc ruiait a 11 ]^*ns arid la 1 1 i an: a:' u <U i ai 
anci state (iollars to help tin; i ;>voT'La^:,\- tluir (aincatianal dc t i ( icauat';-. 

Tiic purpose at ihis papv r \:\\] hr t ^ ' ry t (xpL.vr. .irn/ .^t ilu- 
reasans (1) \;hy pe.^r>le dan't ".Jve a da:Mi" and, CM vdiy childran d n/t 
leara ta read, and ta ,a'l\a* s s.)hitians and ^.i^m■a'^ (liaL ra t d t.^ tal-'e 
p!a,Laj if those twa prahloMS ata; ever li \ir ^raaecti'd^ 
'['\\K' I <lr)n ' L [yi^ __a ^1 a_r^ _s v it. dja > r; 

Rec^ait t.esLiiiany caiuaj rai r n.: the V/aU'Tyatf aM.jii atai ciitiLiii ci I > - 
clasures that tdie United States lia:; hren l->::>hin;a i ri Ca^^huHn ;>ia^vioMs ta 
i97t) have braiij'ht ta li-lil that leaders i ri oar a,. >\aa rr * > n I 0"n t lu- hi,du'st 
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placL's) iuivo lieil, chL'attMi, bj^iki-u ihv lav; and otlu'iwisr liav\^ st.u^pcal t.» 
lu.*rt*t ifs»r(; unthinkablf aiul uus [u^akal) I c Uvr ! s c.hicMn«M'y. Yc^ \.hv |uif)lic 
Hoci'is apaliietic L.i t lu' v.'hi>k' siluati u). 

T could citi^ a !u>st at' similar i:-;a:;^[) I r:. ^if doi'oil luit I hat iu^^ImI.jIv 
isn't lu^ct'ssary. Wh.il is iiiip.Miant is lliaL vc t ir I \s .»!li<:-i.il 

iK'sitiMi hu" [u'lw'ii t attack th«; ihtss ami ^.s^; u nini ca ( i ,y^tr t r iuin/', 
" i r rc^>|)ans i h , A iar^a- h xly if ■ , i - c I a s s Aiitr i i a ^ waat i>cjirV(' 

in Lhc r i". 1 d< MIC y and i ji authuity) !>i* ! i ».a'< d tlirv \a!«' t^^id, and ( i 1 I 

d.>. Ilu'y I i.'V'j l)ccausc an in:;icn ms thin/, lli/il haj'^^v ik^< 1 t' in Un' 
last Lv;iMUy twcnly-} i vc yrvirs, 

■.N-hal ha:-' li.ippcnrd is tiiat \'.s; hnvc hi'c. ssu' a ^' i ^ L i ..i! tin,' " c ^ r^Mn i i ra t i )n 
;'!('dia". Since tlu^ ndvcnt m' tclrvisi ni (sjicc]! icallv), sr.>Ta- and r.ni 
co-:ii^inn i ca t i MH ls;.s Cv " d.»vai Lr.ni thf ( >p L> tin.' [n'n^li at tlic b.u t Tins 
unts» its.cir i.; n-t is'u! . vJhaL is had is tlnU llic:"*' is way ! m tlic pn^^ph' 
t,>^ L'c;si5;nal back ■ t!ic t.»p LhrsU'rdi tlu ;M'f!ia. IL is /i -nr-v/ay trrcL. 
lu't >rc 1 1." U\m' : ; i ..ni thi principle snttci- vil c i:; :::un i ca t i >n vm:> nev;*: i)a imm' ^ , 
■■M\:a/: i nc , ( ov;n '■■cc t : s s,:-- , <\iul Hlu-r prv>p N,- rs,' I a t rd ' vi)rs i! activitir'., M 
t:;>'.dK Lime L."> ;c,c L i n t .M-:sa t [ . Ml ou L . l\'>»pl(' d«..d)atcd. I'roplr talla'cl and 
d i s cus;aMl , Ini t. [u> >rc . 

One csu 1 d nr',;ne that 'Jc hnvc a ^' r ep r css(nU n t i vc t ir n >) >s ^ vr rn:"cnU 
hcc<utsc wc liavc canyi cs smlmi andi a/nnLL>rs vdn) nrc tlrctcd by the ju- 1 e . 
S->me rcM:> r Ls-^ en ta t i v^.' s nnd seaaters ds n ;,i;;>L)d J 'h, Init, by niul hu'i'e ihey 
listen t.' and are Cvintr ■lle^l by p</:i]>U.' in }")>wta'fu] p i t 1 ens vdv^ re[Ue^aaJt 
sjH'Cii'ic peiiiLs iU' \'iev:. They in turn (v/ i t luiu t nece'-;::ar i 1 y v;aiU i n;/,, t-y) 
en(' up r iM^ re en t ! ny, I h-ase p.)inL;" d viev;, vdiieb :iav e: --siy n>^i be the 
rep .asaai ta t i s'e viev.'s m the p{j():)]c ns a vdnHe. 

If our ssiciety i r; yi.)in's, le rU" S'p up v;iU5 chans-e nnd eonslvnUly lu;' 
t'lexible^ to liu et th.e de'vands ei i t nev; pr(d^l(s;s aini lei-f the challen.p" 



ot lit] cu'W :,;:>aLs, thcMi it. rui.st have a pupi.ilaM' mi f.\uil it' ahle to think l\n' 
iisell.', aiul vr.orc importaiU, tl\at the pvipu]aiio:i e lus i liavt- a v;ay to co;i>- 
P!Vinicalt^ e i" L i vc 1 y Vv'i th tlioso tliat are in pa.sitioas rrspiMis i h i 1 i t y an<] 
triKs L . 

^ i\ IJ J' J\ll*il ^' - - ^-ll^' S c h o o h ; 

It scciiu; to i:u' thai pi\>ba.My the nost t uiu1ai:KMi t a 1 and ]>asie thin;.- 
tiuU v;o ean t.t.'ach childron ta cia in sch.v^l is t . think. At thi^ p^nnt 
soiDf of you may siiickor and say, "Well, isn't that v/lhil v^^' ii>>?" J won M 
have' to rt'ply, " i ^n not so sure.'' Are v;o rcallv toacliin>; childi'm t » 
question authority? Do loaeliers havL> the f i>'hl anu [).jva r lo 'pi M/jiU. 

that type oL instruction? Arci^' t toachers in laet eiuitrolKoi by lay 
boareci v;hich have boen, and arc: c.nitroilcd and cian i i>u 1 a t (.d by (he inass 
riedia'.' Hov; lon'^; would a teacluu^ last in a ruiwl eo.riunity jt eliMdrtui iw 
students froca a high school [Viodern problt^'is class sal in on a Litv eounti! 
:.:eotfn>; and questioned the tactics; or tho rati-siah"^ o) tljo lurihc-rs v^l t ho 
city council? Not Ion;;, Til \;a.;cr. ShwihinW auditMits he taui',ht to 
v;oi^'.ht all sides ol an issue; l.^ questi^.Mi i'\S'n t lie t'''ac]it,-r C'/uk c r n i n:>' his 
or her oumi in'e judices a!\d [v^iints s-'f view? 

I've quest iv)n(Hl :riany ttvicliex's conceininr, the:o' previous statei:ients 
and Ltiey all indicate t.) so:ie de.^reo that I hey tliink that: they are teacl\in).', 
children to tliink. kait are they rcsilly' teachers theinsclves really 

question the authority oi pcs^plc v;ho teach lhe:ii? My experience is tiiat 
they do nol. All v:e really do is viive l,p service t^^ sor'.ethin)- that, in 
fact, f undap'cn ta 1 I y (IlH's not hap^-ie^i. 
T \ le In (i> i i r y <\|^ v v oac h 

It appears to ne that there arc at least lv;i Lhiie;:s that have to 
change before v;e will he able to pr^jduec^ IH'^ph* v;ho d^ think about the 
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phice thai tiicy livo, the s^icii'Ly thc'y l^t'hniL'. Lu, v;hrr<.' it is ;/.oiiit;, and 
why. Fir^U .)f nil, childriMi in the public schoi^I liavt^ t be tativ;bl, usiri)', 
what ■[ loosely d<,-pCi'il)o as the "itiquiry npiu-oach". Siuipiy 'Stated this 
-i-eans t[iat \:c start in the eUsiiLiUary grades (at I he ]tv..;t^^, t level )j li.',U'h- 
in:.; children n^e hbidici* level th.^ii^dit ptecesses and (jai-s t i on in 

t r"a te:';i I 'S t..:^ do probleii solviiu; . It v;e e.-:tablisii a jm' . d) I ( i- s o ] v i n^'. cip[)r..>ach 
tvi cdacativ>a t iir oui;h'>n i the '.vIkiIc i-ystL-;- anc: piactice it as tt^acluas, 
trairuTu; leacbirri in use this a.pproach etleclivclv, :n a liecade V'.\ -lay ^itart 
lo turn .ait childrisi vA\.^ a^: yiu.Lnv; aibi'. ts d>^ a'ta^ K /Msd-d e.:--' l \ o : a lo/jcal 
l>ase ( ' (i a tact) t i nd the "truth'' , 

Another ihinv^ tliat wo are is>in>; I'o have 1 ^ d.^ ; •• t^* Ivara t-- use thi^ 
:aHl i a to the ne op I ' s advantav;.e. It ieans ttiat v/e are .sMn>- t 3 ha\'e i i) 
lesirn !■> vea/ chi> -iodia --.ere e 1 1 </c t 1 v^- 1 y s^i that tiie pi;Oj^!» (.an is;:,peud lo 

i\ovcrn:\'cnl y so "[orc pe.'pU eai: par t i ci [e 1 1 e i a the res.iija,a^. 

[nsteati oi a coni^i'L'S s ;:;an or a sesator LSr.iMi;.; haid': Iro- ^^a M u [p,^ t l )n , I), f > . 
and :'!eetiiu'. with his old Iriendr- an:-^wer;; tij».' »ld fjuer. t i on.^- that 

hi' alrt'ady has ansv/ers ti helore, (v.aiich ie '!,aib> v;ant' r ec ai f i 1 i.-d ) ht*s 
put tile con;.;r'-''-^'^-!aT^» or staiatoi- in a j^laca^ v-;here ;ie n spends te \;hat the 
people ask. hct's not let th.e President, oi laiited StaliS take pi^ine 

televisiea ti-'C to tell us his > i de o: the story without h.avini;, -'tviu-ni^e 
fros^ the .Hlua- s. ide of the st u^y respond in kii;d. I.et^s Imvl^ ^aa'at d<diates 
usin>; the riied i a . het's trust in the jud;y:ient o\ Uio Ariti ican 'people. 

T\iere is :;rent c>,a\c<rn the part -a' rsany iHs^ple In ]ejv;er pesitions 
that the avia'ai^e A's^jrican i a sloh and ivol t'-* bi' trusted v;iiit ir.pea^tant 
decisions. 1 believe tViat the Airier lean populati ai intelliiaait and tlu'V 
can be i;)ade responsible (a.;ain), i 1" v;e ^-laVa' ati effort (tbroueli education) 
to chan>:;e our tlireeti'Uis and he I]' th< s,^ y,vi tfie ia^:t^ and i n i sa- [ ^a t i on so 
that they can riaka^ the ]:>roper dt^clsions. [ t Vs not csrpletely lo:>t yet, but 
v;e are losioi'; it, and unless v;e do son^ethin^; fairlv soon \\x a fairly 
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coiisprehcTislvo v/ay L tiunk that, our wliolr systr:ii o\ lilt jiui rov i t a I i a t i v)n 
is in jeopardy, 

Tcacii i n^^ Ch JUnuI^ Wr i iv and Cotniaun i cat e 

As statcHl previously in the i n tr Dtiiu" t i on T will att*.'i;ipt to [)oint out 
one of ihv iH'asons, (prol^ably ihc wiosl i un(]j;^;t"U t a 1 vvi^^op) why chiUlrt^u 
liavo difficulty Icarniiu; t^) road, vn'ito aiu! con^jiiun i ca t c 1 foe t i vc 1 y . I 
hfliove tliat almost all of what v/e iniv^ht call " kn n; I odr,^^" is in lact 
lanKaav;^. 7. heliovc that if you vuidtu- s t .uui a ".suhjt^ct", v/hat you really 
understand is its 1 ai\'/,uaj.';e . A discipline is a v;ay of knov/iu)^ and v-ha t vcm- 
is knowfi is inseparahU- i vo\:\ tho symbols (tnosMy words) in which tlic 
knowiiiv', is eodificd. VJhat is biolo>;y (tor o:-:ai^ph') otiu'i- tlian words? Ij 
all tile words that !) i o loy^, i s t s ust- weaH- sui^tracted troi;i [[{v lanr^uajH', therc> 
would Ik' no hiv>lo>;y, unless and until lu-w v/ords vauh' i nvoji t ed . Vdiut is 
any sihjoct without words to tkv^.crihc^ it? hit r<u'h )\' y.ni (at this point) 
cdiv^e your eyes, sit back, and try to thiid< ot any sulijrct with ail u-siny; 
w^ U'ds . 

Can you think of any thin); that d.o^ s not rfc]uire wor<is or symbols (sucii as 
luunbers) to describe it? Maybe you can, but T * vc ncvor iuen ablo t*). 

Isn^ t this the sa-iiC prolUo"' thon that exists for children? Is it 
possll>le that the rcsil probksfi that a chii<l has fro-) any minority culture, 
or deprived situation, or just any child that has ditficulty with readiTu^, 
and coru^'iuni ca t i on , is that ho r^ay not really pcm-eoivt a- have the I<nu',vriyo 
tv> express hir\self in his ov/n cmnd and in his own thou);ht proct^ss^s? I 
tin Ilk so. 



- Weingartnci* and Pv)stman, ''Teaching as a v^uln'ersive Activity", pa^U' 102 




Fifl.i-'un ycar^^ o r i c^nci^ vA-rkiii?; with Miiiiority v:roups anU particularly 
childri.'U frosva athiM" t u I uh l^s (Span i sli- speak i nj') havi r l- i n t a r ci il ovci ai\(l 
av<.'r ak;ain Hie basic principli' that a cfiil^i fia;: ( l)v aLIv <;prak thr wni 
and havo a visual j rjaj^r *>: v;hat (lial \;^'ia ';ran;-> i a his >.i\ai '-liihl hia^a^i^ hi^ 

]H'ally Irara la-.iJ it; l>!.t aa/ hf ^ais v/i i 1 1' it; aiui lutMr \n can 
c v>! ut\ i ca tt it f t 1 I - '. t I viM v . 

H<^v; :iuci\ 1 : ia s[naU (in a chL^..a'0 )a ^iuiati uO \ lu r«/ chiUlrt^ai talk, 
tUacira;, lI i :■: c u\aa' , d^valap, an^I l^'arn a v.u ihulary aivail a Mihiccl (hat 
th<'V v/r-a- trvMva t^^ : liulv:' 11. :;anv I i i^-- (lor- a tia^la: \..aa^ wth a wi^nii) 



c-ht c'a 



1, or 'a. ! J f h^ ) ami 



hi" I p lhc'.;i l'.> ;a''L' 1.1 aa r ^v/a acalal pictitta-:., an*! ■ i: :i::a aiac'.' (h'.>s^/ .i(.ntal 
["> i Uir^^N- : !i Lh'.a'r ^ ''/a- ■■:aii{/il ! i ' m).- c.'ihMi<a it !anaa' r}^ da a l^t ai 

1 h I ^"ort a" ihini.; ia ; atlrva^a v t r n , M;'sL aacl -i-^ ^I'.l /rrU'> hat s • \:n ■S'hiaa' 
ill t:U' pra.^iry ^aaicics v;^ cjuil aaiii.* ■. [ ^ \au^].urs r^-st^ai ^h sliulio^ ^•lh;''V/ Lhal 
ahviul 'iO ]>cri.aMit u: [in.- t : ; -l' that ^Inl^irai} ar^' in ^ !a.: ia»i> tla' taailicr is 

im all llir fall'Mia. Shv' i lv'!k;aa 'l.'va* t ^ thi' '-LNilrnL^ , tihjrt- is iu> tw..»- 
v;ay c-.^riirua i cat i vMI v/h^aa'- :\'a. staa^nts .nv ImlI-: i Hir U/aLiua-. Thi.' 

I cache r iii t tlcLt i [ol l ca 1 1 y ^iicckii])- i iiul .>a[ what i 1 s: thai a child 



a. vcr;aii 



ft' \;ant air schools to 1m, ' rMettivr tlu'V ; u.U h*; s tiahaU - c«. n t laa'd 

.scluHils, qia a; t isMi- C'ja tit '.al v'lr-,, ami (hey i;asL a k-r 1 <ia^aiay,c'- ccaiter ctl 

scIvkHs. Kvcry Irachta' shauld he a ttaach-a* nt lan.aava/'. 'Ihay :duni!d all 

teach the ]anc,aa'.'e ^a' .-ahj'jcl attir. ''ktv au.'t t«ac]} t 1k' centtaU, and 

the quesf.ianLn:; LIk^l :aaes with LlaU content, lliat ehildren h.auii '...^ learn. 

>k)sL e 1 L'-:ent ary teacluaa- have heard i,M the I aa auapj.' expta" i encc'' 

approach to teaching.; readia;.^. 1 ' a!\.'ay:- l eiai sapr:sed that no aric has 

na'illy i<kaUificd the lancauigL- (a\[)t r i ence a[>[)r.>ath to teachiiv^', t hcs'Da t i <.^s , 
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science, social studio^^, art, i-ai.sic, ad i nfini tuii;. My a t^*:r:on t s arc lua 
nioaiit to inj^ly thai lIuTc area' I Sl)[:x' skills to bv Icaraod alnn;.^, v/iih 
laiu'uagc development ia order Lo tjeCLriic a butter r^adv^r pcv se . What 
I'm Lryin>; to say is that the use of laii;;ua*;e 'M anr.iiar, i [i.-/' is pi-oliaMy 
Che ;:h.is t UiiHlaiiUMi t a 1 aspect ot" v>ur e-cUi ca t i ona 1 pr.pcess and is i\^hn!:i ly out- 
of the ]ea^;t used i i^i a conscious, S[H'cil'icd, spocii ic, appr.vich. 

I slial ] not try in this [)a]Ter to co\'cv all of ( liu i i ik [jmuCs oT 
lani'Aiai^e dove 1 opt" u n . I S:i sure nost o\ yni Ccin loi>l<. Hiat up in a nnn'^or 
ot hooks. ll yon v;ant .>ne reference* that ray help put y^avi on tj an .ipp roach 
as \;e L 1 a:^ e, i ve y^ai i o.ul f.^r thmi-Jit (In otlur aroa:;) 1 \/onId ru)iv.^'St that 
you look v'lL l.he b.^ok, Tciac!iii^o' a^i a Subvioo fvi' AL'tivi'ty, by l\)i>t! in and 
V.bMn/,ar rner , p.\y,vr^ 106-1U*H. 

In this ]>apor I have attc:!i{^ted to idvnt i f y Iv-'o ari'as that nre<J I > 
he' Ineorp-.'^ratAul intj..) .,^ur educativ>nal ;-:.yst^";i if tljo yy Ac:) is to lu'coniu 
revitaliiied to :;,c c I t lu* future nen d ^ o >ar Svociety. 'Ih^^u arv-a;; aro: 
(I) i :iproved co];ira:n i ca t i on utili^iiUf', 'as ■\'dia in nev; ways so lImi 
civ.r/.iun i cat i Ml lioco;,c^s a t.wn-\>:ay street betv/t.nMi tlr^se i^v^vrrnin/, and those 
bein^; ^foverned; and (2) that clu Idr 'jti rnist bt^ taurbt (tbriuhdioat the 
entire educational system:) by \;ay .^f an "inquiry ap[u )ach" so that they 
learn to think, to ask quL-stions, to look all sidrs of an is.-anj to 
bcCv^piC resi^ons i b 1 , respi,>nsive citi/U-ns. '[o do thi.s, thi*. mass r.edia loist 
he manipulated to ifUbjr;:i and edaicati' the [Md: 1 i l' t!' (h^maud and expe ct tiiat 
children v;i 1 I be taie/Jit how to think and ask (pu'^ai ms and study all side-s 
of an issue in sciu^ol, ia -.lAich the saii^.c v;ay that the* zed; a u'as us(.:d to 
educate- the public ahovit the ills oi ci'^are'llc st'eikinr'. atvd iht^ rapo .f tlu; 
envinuiment. Until the liiass n.edia has I)eeti In'ou'.dU to i*ear, to chai^ge the 
thinking of the population as a '■/li.ile, nothiav; vn 1 1 Kiuly iiappeuK 
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I ht'liivo th:U all (.hiiJrcri (baring, niiMiLal drlttMrruy) i.Mn iiMTii Id 
coi'iir.un i ca Le ant! mmJ u 1 1 re I i Vi' 1 y il wcvy traclur liccoric's a toaclu'V oi 
laiiv^iu-u^o-- i I in tact, teachers establish a two-way sy:^tr(! .)i coi-jr.an i ca 1 i on 
with sLu(UmUs si> that ihvw \ talkinr, aiu! ih > Km^-^^''^ ^ l]ii>UiJu, v;i>rt[.s, 
ami vocalnila.y that Ihh;o!:io part ."'l l\u' siiuirTit^^ t^Ual :"j,miLviI i>roct"'.,s. 



PRI'HKQUISITKS 1"0R I)]-:Vi:i,OPIN(; CRITICAL KKADlNX; SKILLS 

Dr. \)co[\ SLi^vons 

Four cliploniats not too wo 11 iicciuai n ted v.uth Ihv. Kn^; I i sh lan- 
guage wert^ disoussLni; llic wife of a collcai^uc, Saici the first, 
"it's a pity about hoi' condition. L don^ t know v/hat Miuy call it, 
bat she can't liave children." The second repUed, "Oh, yes, .shc'^ 
inipregnablG." "Not at all," said the third, "She's inconceivable/ 
"(rent lemen, " declared the fourtli, "yon are all wron>;. 'vTial she is 
is unbearable." 

Accordlni^ to Trlggs, the nieaning '%1iich is attributed to v/rit- 
ten synibt^ls in any reading situation is not intrinsic within the 
passage but i.s actually supplied by the reader. My concern today 
Is that as we attempt to toach critical reatling to our students 
we guarantee to our own satisfaction that Lht^v, tlu: studcruts, are 
ready for critical reading, do they have t!ie proper ])ackground 
uxpcrienccs ref|uisite for critical reading? 

lleiJinan relates a story told by Cole (Cole, Louella, 2_h_eJLiii- 
prove meat of Reading, New York, Farrar and Kinehart, Inc., 1938) 
of a student in a chemistry class who asked his instructor for he 
in understanding the law: "Tlic volui^je of a gas is inversely pro-- 
portional to its density." The instructor tried without success 
to explain thn concept embodied in the law. Finally, he asked tin 
boy to define volume o*f gas, density, and inversely porpc^r t i ona 1 , 
The boy had only one concept for volui:ie-~a book; gas v;'nat what 
is used In a stove; density meanth thickness; he had no concept 
to go with Inversely proportional. 
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Wh.it: cihout word i::(%'iiM' n>',s i\nd ilwii' r c I ,j m' i r^'.f. f willt critlc'al 



rL^'Kl iiir/? Do words havo tliru-rcnl uvMiuiii;:. 1 m 
Tr[^;v;s tolls us fonJiTS :."upply iulmiiiiu', Tor ll^r v;riid 
in;t;s, i\'elLu;;s do you sup[^ly l*"r tiu' t ( > 1 ! ow i ti.; vuid 



WhiL i'loan- 



klt Ltui 

V Lsii.in 
::!011Sl- 

:dUM,'P 



s 1 isulv r 
out 
luMb 
duvr 



oh u i: i'u 
^d , i ivoo; 



I lur 



i!<ill a wo: luu a kiti^ n, i>n( ot/Vrr a (Mt. 

Vou ^'aii oa I I Ul'T a i.oio.r, ruiiiii'^t (.jM hoi' u . 

('all a van'ian u rh i c » out lii'^No u hru 

Or vou s u la' 1 y v; ill luU he h^- r ^ 1 ] r r a;;a i t] . 

You oaa oall \\vv a duik^ ^uiovl oall In.a* a ;,;<nKiL!. 

Vou can oall iior a di/ia', luit iiov<'r .i :,(,k;so. 

Vou oau call hu r a 1 a: ,h , 1 oa i]< 'V. > r a ; ,i o (ip . 

I'oom^iiiy sht.' lii-av^^, hoi vou i-anM. f/ill lua* kdioup* 

Y(ju oan .say ydu/'s a yisn?n. o in' ( suy ohciVs a sijjja, 
And i\o v;(j;;jan is so i uti v , si i i : ; Ins h.' r and si i '/lit , 
if siu' sh.i;(ild I'sru you o[>, sa;.' dio sta^" y^>u afii"o, 
And you'M a]\'.*ayr= Ijo v/t- 1 ftr :a' , '/iju (.richv o]<l lijr» 



Allhou^;h stu don is i;oiy liavo vau'd ;-..-un i lO',-* s-ay aad^/rsL and or 
^',ivo soiiio dei'iuLlion lor iiolividual vojrd;,, ■till as t ^.Moh ors v;e 
can't assume class a^!,r CLSiien t tor all v/cuols, lor oxaiiiplc 

VduaL inoonin^yr- can you gut froiii liu' Id,; 1 1 uv:[ nv; v;ords ; 

1. The natives arc havln^^, tlic; Missionary for dinner. 

2. He looked over Liu; oJd vail I, 
J » dim is ren L i n^; the hous . 

A. ho puiled on iho du'd; vaitor. 

3 . Slie 1 ookod ^'aMU i roirj tau v; l ivJov.a 
6. dhey cotilii not find a nii^a* [^ov. 
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].>rlii^vi" Ihcjl, tlir v;ni(i 1 t.h^« Uiin)'/:' i'i^i?',('t nsk^', ''A;*' iicV:m's in 1 -ir 
suljjtH. L ov the oh ire I i All- lluy <m lliin^'^.'/ li.jvr ihcy In-n 

c! i SCO r- f M.i hy * il.i sf r -/a ( i (^n <;i cluJiu-rt witli-ut .'Ujy f ■ i r ( i v<* rt-ris^h?'' 

(Mil' sLoiy U-lls ol AOc.j;n .iiui in t li^ (..irii-'n r^t KdF,-n. "W'liat'.s 

LhMt?^' asks r-iU'. "Ihiit's .1 hr.n is tln= .msv/rj. "ll.-w cio you hiuv;?'' 
"hrcaust^ il 1 ikr .j b^atl") 

is i I i (. 1 , V ' I ' 1 ; s 1 1 i ■ J \" i n 1 < ■ i i 1 1 , t. r n t i < ! i , j n 1 . 

A r;i { f. s i f ifui f V (<i M.'i:.'.iy.i l.ii^i u n tt.ir,"cJ 'M-y. ih' Mwli'-jy h i ] - 
dri'n, lu' not " t i civn:ili-i! iM^hLy ] Wm ,i pln./ur. ATlir rif invj'^tt- 

i'- Mal^iy ir^r "p i " "^i*^' v;- - ; 1 1 / 1 ; h j l> t. a <f ■ i" i .i ( i'-a i v/^i- t':)c, >^r'^it., T]iv 

K(.![:i'rt and flu- [>*f.h!if: ctij-.i-d, 

A ^1 clii 1 flit ri iiTc it :v£il a-iin>', ili'V -.n'-l. h/ivr tin undrr- 

s t n ( i j r^.; o ! 1 1 1 r ( 1 i t 1 i ■ i m i J Wi y vru i ^ i s j t ► i r.- * ■ t i , 

1 licp/r a carlfK^n st^-jjj, i^."., l-y d^.la: A. KrJit. t i U-^ r i ! r 

il (.o ynvi, ■ It-adf-r is slundin-; I-. I^'Tl a ^'rtiu-.i nj |r,ur '^-.'[i s 

and he- inakf-s i\]< ify/mnt^ ".'-'anrijul wil] fnvri y-n^AiC art corr-- 

iPAin i ca t i ruu i''.a(,h :i.r-;:;lH^r r f iho >wr'U|/ ^n tuni Un, f < - 11 ^ ^v; i np, 

ctcrnrnt s: "iihsnrd'' , " r i fi i mi 1 ; :j s'' , " t (.*:.: iv- r- > I " , -^./a sli " . 'ihc 

[?rrson taLP"int; t thi- >\)mm:. a[[n. at-^ t.{. bf' pi::'i:v.- -i ^ iLinr, i xdiA 
t.h*- i-. rtnTid* "O.K. vliat's ihisj" is 1- i s itjT-.riMil. Av^ain the r^-s- 
pnn^os I r-uri: tfu- iCui prr.pif: 'Jnd", ^^■'cWlii'', 'MiM.". 

in tlit iinai f ra".--* his t. <'i:?;r.i ri t as Ik- ;! i ^ c a r- llit i:at^'i lul aiitl walks 
owoy: ''"IIm" |;. 'O'-as: ul i on rr.st. s," 'J he ability in ^ I tlic a[3j ■ r c^jn- i a t u 
u\v a n 1, f u; f ^ i" «i | a r t i l u 1 a r ad \; 1 1 i c h lias r a n y i o a i \ i 1 1 i •, s : s i • - iu I i a 1 
f (^r c r i t i en 1 r^'adin^;. 
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Whiil about r i );u I I i *v'(.' 1 rit.luTr, 11 y<»i,i v; i 1 ! , the 

pns.s j I i t 1 <• 'i c(>niur<'{| up in t lie [(M h 'v; i nj', phr^iscs; 

- Shr j foIU's) uut all ihr be f I I i 'M m k ^. . 

- An< ' t I uM 1 nd i cn\ bit t hr du s I . 

~ I Ik' i [' 1 ' .'Ws t b( o^' c'jit • 

- Pinats v;<>ri< daui. lii}' up cin-i li^'-wn on t.bv \s,i\'> 
• i 'i -^o!,! cin d d r i n f'-, a t " < n i [ir b< )U ■ . 

- ilo hit i\v I ^^ci.i. 

- JdM' i t v.'o t ri.l. 

- Ibj b r ( 'U;,^,i 1 1 dov;n t h" ■ la m ^ '.. • , 

And v;hciL is liu' di^I^'iriur bofv/fiij c,^ buuso iM ffi^' [;uMiod u|> 
(jr lioust; b<.'iiiv> bin nod dov/n ; 

Uoihiicin pr^'ScrUs a [^uiSscO'i' I i I 1 od with o :-:p ir ^■ b . u s vdiitli pifd;- 
abl.y v;il,l ]>osv ihi p i rdi 1 l:;; s y^Mi, but vdiiJi i.iv-.i. i : 7 i'j (bild wbfj 

T(^£«fls slowly or litc ially^ 

"^^^^'> j~ 1 y d n y, ( 1 ■ ^ v; { i L 1 i o t c j i t s , t '> f ( d )i i s i -y* < ni Mu- hrjwk. 
rirandfalher bii r i od his i\o so in j bon>l< cind cU-L(-d eos il ho v/oro 
c f n u p 1 t < ^ I y in t- h o ( la r ) > (d and/iiot hi* r and Sur- jui t_ t h< ir lui^ils tw~ 
^',c bhor £ind iviod to li^^viro (^ul vdiich vmy tlio v;ho! wn*-; bJov;inj^, 
■icu- tippc-ci his honri b^y c^KOA'in^'. lb'/ v.^'H* Hn tbi«, ■ '^I'III^lLJAl!' i^'^^-'^'ii^ 

(d an djiio Ll It- r li^ij^ i h i i J , j ' j \ i ^ 1 [ ^ • 1 * ^.ot>l ,i ^n uf'door sho 

caJiod to f.M', ^^[- d-Qo/o i n ''ir I r ^n I-; s cmd ]-ut (dujl ioin bnck uj i s t.a i ?■ s ! " 
doo's s p i r i t s i 1 1 as b i i^, rar: di:v,i Uum- ^ s v;o!'{b^ t. (;'d; t ho v;ind (uif {.)]' 
h is sa il. Ik^ fl^-v; off tbo Itandlo <uni told ab.>ni Uo- bav.d' . "'i ltat ^ s 
a Ijorso of a d i f f o r t n t eo i or , " said aiidi:,wtho i , fsf it-d that sho 
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hod dug up th o I'nclb > "lit thr boy aU-no," i^aiA Ur:siuU a IIkm^ "he 
will ki-c'iv thy wolf j]c\\ l\\i\^\^u^i-.'' Ollt,^ii('> Jni> lhnu>'ht, "1 * d l.t-L- 
1 1 ■ r 1 ' iCi k c 1 ic j y j i i 1 >. ■ tin miu " I ^^^^ the hawk, 

Ruth rUinuii'! lists liai; , . -lui i I i i -lu^ wii^cli sin- l\^i^ls atv i,';ost 
i i:ijn) r t an I i cm < !■ i t i ^ m I r^ <unn,;; : c-ju', t' .i::ipUMt^ uruhM" st niul i n^', of wh«:5 1 
i jr" r<'ad; lv>;, p r^'j uti s i I y In sIm^jj l i ] , juo 1 y I i d 1 , an<.l iuc|uir-- 
iii);; and thifr, th»- j^^p ! i v a i i ■ ii ^d .kl iradiir.: ski 11. s \/hi\di 

have hi-vii ^y.^^ ifuaiiy (i;iLdLi .rd ( \- r- h-; ... t, (dn- hru lu> ry Ud 1 s as 
lluil ^- ] I i K ii \ I \ is o : ^ ] Li t ; 1. V s : ^'v; ]dn\i by p h r a ^ 

.^rntriiL^' by '^I'l : I ^ Vi^^ ' ' i; : r ^ ii t ' ' .u.u rk'^jair''^ ^nv-Jul at lent inn and 
.s-n. ^-r. ! r at i. ti cf t I- rea t . 

V^i th aj: aad r s t iii ) 11 i>l oia; a j?.|M-Lt f'.-i wt'?d nH-anii^^'S, 
eN[: t r S i c in S t i;r,Ufa! \ ivKu'lUIV.'-, t bv Madi f i ! < cuiv t*"» bi- skep- 

.' n !■ M'd , if ar (If o r I )ia s \u on 
ti ^1 ■ i ^ :t ' b^ V: 1 "i ! [ ); ■ a i i ! i L .1 i ly i\ U' i' i n t ca - 



M t a 1 , cU.a • y M i' i ! , arid i ; [ r ? r; 



' s t i ti in ! !a ' v.\t v 



[iit^ ^^sa>M ■ • 



V t lu au ' ii< ) \' ^ 



r \ I i ^ a 1 i'l^ad- 



Pefba]>s iba very bi-t ^aotii-rnt vi^ ■ s. r i [) t i '.'r 

in^ Injad in :%aiti;.;. r Adl-r's |iej;_ ^iiii:! _iLi:dj'' • "^'ben :iry 
( s Imk-n t. J .jia-' in. ' -v^ cjua t' ! ' r^-jd ire a Inv h-Mi-r , 'iu-y iiatj 

i(,v tliey ari' v;.erb. ^b-v trad t-'iay vaed ibr^^ ■'^ay-; tbry 

i-i/ad belv/(/rn ib^ Mth-s ...ad in 'b^ iias:) ii;.^^; ibiy rred tb'^ wl^de in 

terms of tbi' part ^-^5 an^l <a^ "a far^ ml Irn.s <d lb;- v;b'i]e; tbey ^;r()w 

sensitive I*. j')nt»e\t ana er J i yi 1 1 y j ta i n i nisj f. i c -n aiid i i i c a I i c 'R ; 
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MU'V fa'T'. ( I ve tfa' < t , : < • - :e v.'.r.l; 
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A T E P - An Altc r natl vc 

by lone Garcia 
Ladd Holt 
Don Uhlonberg 

General Information 

That the traditional approach to teaci^er education has not 
been very helpful in preparing new teachers to cope with the demands 
of classroom teaching is a view held by a large number of educa- 
tors working in tlie field. Teachers commonly complain that educa- 
tion classes, with their emphasis on theory, prescribed learning, 
and rigid lecture and textbook methods simply haven't prepared 
them to function in the teaching role. 

Although late in responding, teacher educators in institu- 
tions all over the country are beginning to examine their courses 
and programs and instituting a variety of innovations in courses 
and programs. One such prograra is the Alternate Teacher Education 
Program (ATEP) for elementary majors at the University of Utah. 

In the spring of 1972, we three, Ladd Holt, lone Garcia, and 
Don Uhlenberg, began a series of discussions regarding our dis- 
satisfaction with the traditional approach, tried to formulate our 
thoughts on what teacher education ought to be like, and explored 
alternatives for implementing our ideas. The result was the Al- 
ternate Teacher Education Program wliich we planned to start Fall 
quarter 1972. Students were admitted on an interest and first-come 
first-serve basis and were required only to have at least 3 quarters 
remaining before graduation. The program got under way Fall quarter 
^ with 42 students enrolled. 
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The philosophical base for the program is hiunanistlc in na- 
ture and attempts to offer students a variety of alternatives 
while at the same time requiring tiiat tiiey take more and more 
responsibility fcr their own learning. Much of the theoretical 
aspects of the program are drawn from tlie work of Art Combs and 
his colleagues at tlie University of Flor-'da in the area of self- 
or perceptual psychology. 

Some Bas ic A s sump tic n^s 

A. Behavior in general 

1. That people behave according to the choices they make 
A from among th.e alternatives tliey perceive to be 

available to them at the instant of behaving. 

2. That behavior is always a result of how a person sees 
himself, how lie views the sitiiation in whicli he is 
involved, and the interaction between the two, 

3. That the fundamental inotlvation for all persons is 
tile desire for feelings of personal adequacy, self- 
actualization, and high s e 1 f e s t e e ni . 

B. Knowledge 

1. That tlie quality of being is more important than the 
quality of knowing. Knov;ledgc Is a iiieans of educa- 
tion, not its end. 

2. That knowledge is a function of one's personal inte- 
gration of experience and therefore does not fall 
into neatly separate categories or disciplines. 

3. That it is possible, even likely, that a person may 
learn and possess knowledge of a phenomenon and yet 
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be unable to display it publicly, Knowletige resides 
with the knower, not in its public expression, 
C» Learning 

1, That learning has two aspects; the acquisition of 
now information and the discovery of personal mean- 
ing of that information, 

2, That it is more important to learn a few concepts 
than mony facts, 

3, That learning is more elficienl and meaningful if 
the learner has a felt need to know, 

4, That people learn more easily and rapidly if they 
help make important decisions about their learn i ng, 

5, That people learn and develop intellectually not only 
at their own rate but in their own style, 

6, That verbal abstraction should follow direct experi- 
ence with objects and ideas, not precede or substi- 
tute for them, 

7, That pressures on students become tlireats ipanifesting 
themselves in behaviors such as cheating, avoidance, 
fearfulness, and a shutting off of conuiiunication, 

D. Teaciiing and Teacher Education 

1, That no specific method or technique nor any single 
body of knowledge has been shoi-^n to be essential for 
effective teaching* 

2, That objectivity is not very useful for teaching. Sub- 
jective caring, concern and involvement are much more 
significant, 
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4. That teachers ato more effective if tUey possess 
high levels of self-esteem and are sel f^-aetvial izlng 
people * 

5. That learning to teach is more a process of becoming, 
than of learning how to do. Students nujst learn 
methods that work best for them. 

t'. F.valuat ion 

1. Tiiat errors are necessarily a part of the learning 
process; they are to be expecte^i and c^ven desired, 
for they contain in fd mat ion essential for further 
learning. 

2. That those aspects oi a person^ s learning which can 
easily be qnantified and carefully measured are not 
necessar i ly the niosr important . 

3. Objective measures often may Iiave a negative effect 
upon learni ng. 

4. That lea^'ning is best assessed intuitively by direct 
observation over long periotls oi time, 

Aims and Objectives of ^\]Tvl^ 

Statement of tlie fundamental aim of ATKP: To help prospective 
teachers learn to use tli ems elves in tfie most effective ways in order 
to bring about tlie goals and aims of education. 

To achieve this fundamental aim the program seeks to assist 
each student to: 

1. Be well informed. The elementary teacher is a gcneralist 
and as such must achieve and maintain a broad > we 11^ 
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rounded knowledge of the content areas to be dealt with 
in the school, 

2. Have accurate perceptions about what people are like. 
The student raust have a clear and consistent frame of 
reference from which to operate in making decisions re- 
garding children and their learning, 

3. Acquire and maintain perceptions of himself which load 
to feelings of self-adequacy. He must see himself as 
someone wlio is able, worthy and conipetont as a person 
and as a future teacher. 

4. Have accurate perceptions about the purposes of the na- 
tion, tiie community, the administration, the parents, the 
children and himself as a teacher. 

5. Be aware of the various methods of teaching so that he 
can discover those which suit liis owu unique self in the 
process of helping children learn* 

Structu re cf the Program 

The program consists of five main parts: Field Requirements, 

Seminar, Conference, Substantive Panel, and Individual Study. 

1. Field Experience. The student immediately becomes ac- 
tively engaged in some aspect of teaching when he enters 
the program. In consultation with Ins seminar leader, 
he selects a level of classroom teacliing at wliich to be- 
gin, after considering his previous experience, level of 
maturity, and other factors. The levels begin with ob- 
servation and tutoring within classrooms and culminate 
in student teaching. He is expected to plan field 
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experiences in a variety of soc lo^-oconoinio. settings and 
grade levels. Stiulents are expected to keep a diary or 
journal ol" the problems, suce<\sses, liisigius, and feelings 
experienced in tlic f ie Id, 

Seminar. Studenti? are assigned to a seiniuar ^>roup. Mem- 
bers oi' the seminar group, inelucJing the faculty seminar 
leader, work tuj;ether for tiie balance of the t iiue the 
sLudenL rcJijaii^s in I he prog raj i, ihc sc^jjin/ir i)rovidos for 
guidanc:e and c^^uu^se 1 i n;/, , and v^j^cn discussion with fellow 
students anvl sciiiinav Icad-.'V;:^ ab^ua educational practices 
and theories aiui \ur.: tii, -t' r^'bu^' to hivias a person and 
a professional, U^- m al v^ ^^crvcs as a major source 

of Lnformatiun ai^? it ;. r-^/i-i tivitit^s. 
Conference;., h-ii.. .^.^ ^ -ii rcntrs wiih ihe student^s 
seminar Iradcir L.ikt at the hc,^ i lu^ i n^^, of t lie quarter 

to plan antl cstahli;-h tiu^ ..tud.-nt'L^ jua-sonal program; 
daring tiu; r.iiddU" of ti;c (MKnter tc clie(;k his progress; 
at tlic end to Lv<iluatc h\r^ wurk; ami at any other tiiiie 
deemed rie co.-> e^a ry by the studt»nt ov his seminar leader. 
Througfi the conferences, an active record is kept of his 
activities wliicU rcjiresetUs a continual picture of him 
and his reactions to his experiences witiiin the progranu 
Substantive P<]nel. The substantive panel is made up of 
faculty members of varying s|)ec i al ti es , specifically 
these 10: Social foundations of education; Psychological 
foundations of education: Math; Art; Language arts; Read- 
ing; Social Studies; Sciences Research, testing, and 
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evaluation; and Curriculum. Members of the substantive 
panel contribute by assisting in the development of com- 
petencies the student is expected to demonstrate and to 
participate tiirough personal talks, lectures, discussions, 
tapes > bibliographies , etc. 
5, Individual Studies. Eacii quarter the student will, with 
the help of the seminar leader, plan an individual program 
of study to become proficient in the various contc?nt 
areas. He is encouraged to utili;':e a variety of re- 
sources to pursue his areas of concern including: work 
with the seminar Jeader and members of the substantive 
panel, books, journals, films, tapes, field trips, obser- 
vat ions, interviews, etc. The student is tiien expected 
to demonstrate his proficiencies through production ac- 
tivities such as papers, research findings, presentations, 
the creation of teaching aids, imp U^rnentat ion of teaciiing 
units , etc . 

Evaluati on 

Each quarter the student is evaluated during the individual 
conferences held with his seminar leader. Data to be used in making 
these evaluations is supplied through: 

a. A school experience evaluation form completed by both the 
student and his cooperating teacher twice each quarter. 

b. A personal evaluation submitted each quarter by each stu- 
dent in written form. 

c. A written evaluation form completed by the seminar leader 
at tiie end of each quarter. 
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Al.1 eviiluat-ions are dii>cuss^Hi duriiu; the l inal ronferouce 
and filed in ilu' stndcriL^s rtuHU'd fui fuuut^ roA' v x'cnc.c , ura<los arc 
is,sned in liio noriiM! v;ay. 

Ki rat J>5<u^ ^:va Luatio,i 

i'^valaaL ion <Jata in [ja -ii^i on )\"oal'>ark j run] .-.tuJ.'nts, I'liiver- 
sity suiiiinar lcadors» <'uopo ra i i i^^; to.i»!!ta-; aiul p r" i sic i pvil s . 

L'lu' t'iuJd oajOJi\/iu» oi{'vM<.>a ia'.'.ii -t . ivW'aiU to Uil" 

par t. i 0 i [Kinl s of liii:> ;> a;.L . 

rlKi rit::(. qt:arloi wa.. liio ; ,=st n ■ t ro t i h and diincalt Lor 
Lho par t i c i panr . 'Aiwa oi tiic lirst qaatita v,m;. ; juait UMrniii); )iov; 
to funclion and. sui'vivx: in an 1 a t a rv c i a;-; s r oo^;. . Siaco the pro- 
gram is reality l)a^>ed It ^,oa 1 ro: 1 1 od . ; ^ ; ail :^ v,aiii rral pruijlum- 
solving isiluatioiu iavolvip^ leal , , t m lo^ a . 

liie aecajiid qEKirt^. r war. ; n-, ;i aa r ca. i f o r { ai- ] Joi' i K^st ataa- 
dents. Must d i a ia,Aa' rtai llify had, .i au::ia!'r i,a i jiadr,onar i os In dls- 
cipliiU! and n.utivalion l ocira i ipa-s aad. in k na^c 1 e d r,e of sub-jLa:t. naat- 
tor. dowever, tla-y did nui jM„avtave tlaai' as boia.; i iisur ]::oa)i tab ] e 
obstacles. Kase in rolritia:; lo ^ liildri u jc^air o i aaria),; I lie first 
quarter <j]]i>wcd tlu^n ra>v/ io litm ihu'} r '^rft.aaa ti\;\ir<i workin[; on 
thel r personal da f i ^ a L^av i »'^; . 

Ibroa^'ji the' Lie Id expericaici: ii ost .:^tvide]its vare e:;poscaj to 
several] or all. areas of tin- ..ebool ea r i i eu i aii. i nvo I vcSiiuai t in the 
teaciilng proot^:^s nt'O^.-So i l a! (^d cav^i j o rat i tai inla tiie eunlLaU areas. 
Some fitudents were Involved in t lu' 'program i^r Liii^."e eansecutive 



quarters* Each quarter was spent at a different grade level and 
at a different school* Therefore the students were exposed to var- 
ious age and grade levels of children, various teachers^ tech- 
niques » various types of school settings and various texts and 
materials in all the content areas* Involvement with several grade 
levels afforded the opportunity for students to decide wtiich grade 
they ultimately desired to teach. Previous involvement in c]ass- 
rooras also made the student teaching experience less traumatic for 
the student. Hy student teaching time most students liad arrived 
at an individual teaching style derived from tiieir own philosophy, 
the philosophies of other teachers and educational tlieory. It is 
always difficult, if not impossible, to practice one's own philo- 
sophy of teaching in a student teaching situation* 

The extended school involvement allowed students an oppor- 
tunity to learn first-hand about the functioning of an elementary 
school* Most had frequent interactions with the principal, the 
secretary, the custodian and other teachers. Many :ilso attended 
staff meetings, P.T.A. meetings and some were Involved in parenc- 
teacher conferences. Through all these experiences they could "try- 
on'* the role of teaciier. Most arrived at fairly accurate percep- 
tions about their purpose as a teacher. Soul-searching and inter- 
action with cooperating teachers, their peer group and the seminar 
leader helped refine their perceptions in many areas. Those stu- 
dents who did not see themselves as being able, wortliy and competent 
as a future tuacher left t!ie program and most left the field of 
education. Of the twelve who left the program, ton dropped out of 
education. 
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The close involvepjonr ia the j)uh.lir schoois gave ^u;st slu- 
Jents a feeling oT boin;; worthwhile* Diey r.jDie to realise how 
important their pn.!Sen«:e anJ servic es \"ere L(; cooperat i n,v^ 

teacher an^l the cliildrL'U. iiio stiuleiiLs vilso ^ievelu[Hd a realistic, 
practical iraine oi reference re.^arJiii^; JiiUlren .ind their learning;. 
Coueoptiou of .learniiu^ theories ot' i i na t ed threiivJ^ piactical basic 
experience^ wLtli students in a classrotM ^u':ti^l^ iu'piMUid inter- 
act ioni^. witii a variety of l: uo]j ra t i U); t^aL-iivi' ,il.!L<l u; thr ik-ltnu- 
I'lent L)i. a 1 r. ol r^feri'iu u ahvVK riiM^haTi iii i M:>' r.-ri 1 1 t i , ef 
the c!assrv)e:i sit.uativ)n. 

Ihe basic' slru^^tairL" oi i\u: M \]V pi^';-.! j / -i ..p.-nness, 

honL--ty aiui tn.:-t, Sin;A> stade-Us luM'.i,/,- v!)-^-; ,u;, , .. a '.villi ,-a,.-h 
ether, and ali;ios( all stiujLUits d^^vt'Kr-M'd an ^'p»';t a-,;^: t]at,a, in^^ I'ela- 
tionsiiip with tlu' universitv f-.tritit"; invalvf^ in ihr r ; rar.i . Some 
stiickMits^ who had been tu^;L'ih<.'r in a nv^idiiar i^r !ra-:e ^jaartcr.;, 
^levelcil,ied a real f^'L^liMj-: \'i LOiH^-rii la I'/a-h ',ah'i. S i UiiiMj t >'/iV'^ 
nenesi feedback re;'ardiny, the pru^;ra;:, {.hrup hnnt tit*: year. SM;Junt 
rep rosc'n la L i ves :-iat in on all ra^^iihy phinLin,^; :-as>'ion:^ and had an 
equ<il voice in j'ia''^in^ Jc^: i s ions aV-'Ui the p]"e)^,rai:t. A.; e J Conlt, 
the students felt a i a S[M,)n>> i Im I v l y for I he- e;re. y MiJv of the 
[n'ogr<)Pi, Indivvdnal ^ on fc r^au: L^^. l^ctwcen I hr stud*i,^ and scriinar 
leader were al.^-a> very va],u,d).le. fhls aiUna-i] a < l.'Sa rc' I a t i onsh i p 
to (h.>voh>p, and individifal (pKc^t:^"iis auij ecu* i riK^^ were h^eidled dar- 
ing; this L]r:e. 

Weaknt■sse^> ot tlu' yi\:[\r.i\\\ 

The Scninai" v. aL-i probably tli- ' ]-.,ist- e.. 'ii'-o i c i a 1 i "Xpc r i L'nei.* of- 
fered by the proi;ra::i. Ide'ally, [[ shkUiid iiavc biu-a as hctieficial 



as the field experience. Uowever^ the diversity of individuals 
in terms of interests, personality and experience nade discussion 
of "common problems and topics'' difficult. 

The substantive panex was never implemented, at least as it 
was envLsrioned at the conception of this program. A few guest 
speakers were brought in, but because oi scheduling conflicts each 
presentation was poorly attended by the students* Those students 
who did attend* however, found that the information received was 
beneficial. Next year we will ask that each particip.nit reserve 
Thursday morning for the purpose of attending information sessions, 
Otlier staff members have indicated a willingness to work with us on 
a quarterly basis. Through this process our studontr. will work 
with staff members in the areas of Reading, Language-Arts, Science* 
Social Studies, and Mathematics. 

Some students felt alone during their involvement in the pro-- 
gram. The seminar met for a two hour period once a week. This was 
the only planned opportunity for people to communicate with each 
other. Most were in different schools, so they saw encli other only 
during the seminar. Next year we plan on using a "base school^' for 
each seminar group. Hopefully ttiis will help remedy this situation. 

As in every prograai some students took advantage of the free- 
dom In the program. Some students failed to live up to their com- 
mittments in the program, A few preferred not to attend the seminar, 
and others did not fulfill their responsibility in filling out re- 
quired forms. 
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Finally, wa have no hard data to prove that this program 
helps individuals become ''superior" or "bet ter-than-averagc'* 
teachers. That is the major purpose of the prcgrani and wo have no 
valid way tJ assess whether this hc^s happened. 

However^ we do have "feeling information" about the program. 
We feel vpry good about the program, as do the students, cooperating 
>eachers and principals. Even though we have no hard d;ita, wo feel 
the progr-'im has been successful and has fulfilled its major purpose, 
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ROLh^S WHICH YOU PHRFORM IN GROUPS 
Sue Harry 

Wlicn you nrv ir a group- -a faculty i;!Octlng, a discussion 
group, a comniitleo r.K^ot in>;- -havo you ever stopped to think what 
roles you generally peri:'onnT in these groups? First, are you 
usually one of those who get Lh«' meeting underway, suggest ways 
of dcjing things J clcirify ideas, and suminari^^e the points made? 
Or^ second, do you g,eneraliy agree with others, accept their 
sugges t,ions , '.nicourago them, and oce.as i ona I ly invite the par- 
ticLpatio!^ of others? Or, tliird, do you donunate the discussion, 
einphasi?ce ias ign i f Ic auL details, or lapse into silence and refuse 
to par t ic ipate? 

When you observe your students in groU[) v^ork or watch them 
interacting with each othc»r, can you pick out the roles they 
generally project in the classroom? 

The roles that an individual assumes can be defined by the 
functions which ho p(.>r lories or the general nature of his contributions 
to the group, Th(>se functions are usually ^i^roiipcd into tlirec 
c a t e gor i e s , n ame 1 y. 

Task f unct iouji , These pertain directly to the task on which 
the group is working, and show ccmcern for the* group problem. 
They involve such r{U^^s as beir^g: 

in it iator (e.g,, helps start the discussion, contributes 
new i dcMs) ; 

The £j_ar i f ii^r (e.g., interprets ideas or s ggestions, asks 
f t^r additional infer mat ion) ; 
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Thi' snmniari^or (o.);., pulls Logothor niLUod IcIcnis, brings 
^;rou[) up-to-ckiLo oa progress) ; 

assLissos pro);rL^SsS townrils the goal; 
ra.iso,s questions about r ho practicability of 
tho solul ions) , 
iulo uaacc f iinc t i or.s . llioso rolato more: diri'dly to Lho 
process o\' koepin;.; ibo ^U'^^^'P to^iothor, aad shnw concjrn for otbor 
>;ronp monilx-rs , Some rt^Los in tho maintouanco category are: 

iiii:/£r.!ii!£r^ ('-'•o'l koeps comriiiinicat ion chai.aels (~>pea 
by invitinL; pei^[jle to participate); 
The JiUj^^^il^'^i;^ (e.f^jv. tMKi.>ura<;t s o liners, dispLiys warmth 

lIiuI accept a,ii:e) ; 
Tiie j Kii7Tion i^L'_r (e.g., uiediales d 1 s.:it^ri;enioat s , relieves 
tens iotis anions; j;roii[) nienil)ers) ; 
XilLL!.!l'l£.!{ ,^oes aloii); with thi^ movement of tlu' 

,'.;roup, accepts the ideas and su^'.^^es t ions o{ 
et l^ers) . 

^* :1 r-or ienj. ed functions. Th.^se relate to a ju^rson's individual 
nc^.^Is wlu'ch are not r<' levant tc: t fu ^^ronp task or t;-: ;;roup 
ma i nt eaance J and, if ]>ersisted in, may destroy thc^ of f l'c t iveaoss 
of the ^■I't^up. l!i this cate^;(U"y art^ such roles as: 

The d_em i nat or (e.-:;., :noaopolixes the l1 i sc uss icni , attempts 

to control the ,^roup ^^y slivdstinj^ the viewpoints 

of oM}ers, assunuvs a sijperior st.'Uus); 
lii!25r_!il:!l (e.'.-;,, is stubborn and ri;-;id, unreasonably 

dis/u;re('S v;ith nev; idL'as, is negative and 

critical of j;roup g(^ils); 
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The ni lplckt>r (t^.g., picks on and ovcrcnnphas i^.c:s insignificant 
deiails, magnifios unessential things); 

TIh' wit1ulrawL>r (e.i;., acts Ixn-ed and ind if L'eront , shows Lack 
of i!\v<>l vonient, is silent and does not 
part ic i pat e) , 

For a i;roup to function succi'ssfully in attaining its goals 
over Several cioo t in^i^s , both the task and inainlenance functions need 
to be displayed ])y the nieuibi^rs. Whenever someone performs a needed 
function in the ;.;reup, he is contributing; to the achievement of the 
nvoup's goals; thc^rufoi^', he is playing a leadership role at that 
time. Londership, thus, moves fr{^^i person to person as the group 
works on its task. (This is one way of looking at leadership, that 
is, focusing on the functions that must hv prrf or;ned by the members 
if tile job is to be done successfully,) 

Studies indicate that groups whicii are only task oriented 
may be very productive for a while, but eventualJy fall apart, because 
the members' emotional needs have not been met. Conversely, groups 
which focus on maintenance roles may have very good human relations, 
but may not last long with no actual task goals to hold them 
together. If a group were composed of people who engaged in only 
se If -or ien ted functions, the group would soon break down because 
of thi» arbitrary actions of some, of the members. 

If your so 1 f -analys is indicates that you normally confine 
yourself to a ivw roles, either task or maintenance, why not widen 
your repertoire by consciously performing new ones at your next 
meeting? Also, provide practice discussion or pr ob 1 em- s o 1 v ing 
sessions to your students, with assigned roles at first, so that 
{:]iey will gradually feel more comfortable engaging in a variety 
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of rolot; whicb, v;ill be useful in the citlainnieul of the group gc^als. 
You will thus !)e helping; yourself aud your stude.uls lo exorcise 
more leadership roles, to havt^ more effect on thi^ tiutcomes of the 
;4roup deliberations, and, it^ ^;L'neral, to function more effectively 
as participants in your groups, 
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I TORB TUB TAG OFF MY MiXTTOESS 
by James 0, Morton 

Sovoral years ago 1 bought a new king-sixeci bed. After it 
wns delivered and installed in the bedroom of my home^ I noticed 
a tag attached to the mattress. The tag described the material 
used in the construction of the mattress and also contained the 
following warning: DO NOT REMOVE THIS TAG UNDER PENALIT OF THE 
lAU. The more 1 thougiit about the removal warning, the more angry 
I became. After all, it was tiiy mattress, I bought and paid for 
it. It was in my home - my castle, What right had anyone to say 
"don't take this tag off or you'll be arrested?'^ At that point a 
number of questions went through my head: "Why shouldn't I tear 
it o£f?^' "Wlio would know?" '^Thc tag isn't attached to some kind 
of self destruct device that would blow up my mattress if torn off, 
is it?" "If I tear it off, will a signal sound in the local F.B,I. 
office?" 

Finally, after looking under the bed and in the closet I 
closed the drapes and tore that warning tag off. Do you know what 
fiappenod next? Nothing! No sirens. No bells. No self destruct 
ru'chanism, No F,B.l, 

Since that time, I've often thought of my missing mattress 
tag. In a way, I suppose it makes me a law violator. On the 
other hand, I somehow can't help but feel I've struck a blovv^ for 
/re^dom, And, believe it or not, I sleep very well, every night, 
without the tag on my mattress. 
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So what docs this have to do with anything? There are some 
rathec interesting comparisons that can be made with somo things 
going on in education today, 

In our society there are people who hold the philosophy that 
the "law'\ whatever it is, must be uphold. Combined with this is 
a basic suspicion that people will break the law if they can. This 
basic mistrust of the integrity of the individual has resulted in 
all kinds of spy tactics, illegal entries to gain evidence, wire- 
taps, and attacks on the personal rights of the individual. People 
wlio support this point of view might be the type who would suspect 
that somebody might tear his mattress tag off if he could. The 
next step, silly as it seems, miglit be to have unannounced "no- 
knock'^ raids or inspections of homes wiiere tliere is a suspicion 
tluat the residents are the kind who might tear off a mattress tag. 
Fortunately, the majority of people in our society are not ready 
to submit to this kind of violation of civil rights, although 
recent reports of federal drug raids involving innocent people 
suggest v;e may not be too far away from a crisis in this area. 

In education, the situation may be similar. In recent years, 
we have had a number of national curriculum projects v;hich demand 
a higli level of submissiveness and conformity on the part of tea- 
chers. Some materials are touted as hewing "teacher proof" which 
roughly translattid means ^^teachers can't louse them up." Other 
curriculimi projects are more subtle in tlieir approach. Tfiey 
suggest til at their materials have been developed by experts and 
extf-nsively trusted at great cost. Teachers v;ho US(» these new 




inslructional m^ilerials are told to carry out the extensive 
instructiony with '^fidelity''. In some scliool districts tliere 
appears to have been suspicion that some teacliers u\i^ht be latent 
"tag- tearer-of fers" and so close supervision has been provided. 
In these districts a kind of low key no-knock inspection system 
operates to force teacliers to conform to district policy in instruc- 
tional methodology. In my Judgment there is little difference 
betwetMi checking on people to be sur<^ they leave the tags on their 
ma t tL'ess<.>s and checking on teachers to be svire tliey have correctly 
orgatu;<ed the regalia and mLmori/.ed the catechism to go witli some 
national instructional project. In the first instance I see an 
invasion of civil rights, in the second, an invasion of profes- 
sional rights. 

When 1 decided to tear off my mattress tag I could have taken 
more extreme action. Instead of tearing tlie tag off, I could have 
taken an axe and chopped the mattress to pieces » Or, pcrliaps, set 
fire to the mattress and burned dom the whole house. If I burned 
my house doxv'n, many other problems would have been solved: No more 
question about who gets to use the bathroom first; no more having 
to control the sound of stereo; no more deciding Vv/hich f. V, pro- 
gram to v;atch. There are people in our society who have figuratively 
burned dovm the middle class s^m^bols of their lives and gone to 
live in a tent . Often this new exis tencc is called freedom. On 
closer obsf^rva t ion, however, it usually appears to be exclianging 
one set of problems for another - one group of controls for another. 

In education there are individuals who advocate burning down 
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the cntiro Institution and starting over. Thu major point of this 
philosophy scetris to be freedom of choice of the individual. What 
this idea seems to ignore is the accumulated knowledge and tech- 
nical skill of society. Through the centuries we have suffered 
much and learned much. This knowledge has value and should be 
utiliHied as a tool for understanding and living in our society 
todav, Each of us has ti\e ri.ght to be free from invasion of our 
civil rights, but the question should also be asked--do we have 
a responsibility to the society and institutions wliich gave us 
these rights? 

Somewhere betv;een the extremes of checking to see that no 
one tears a tag off a mattress or fails to follow teaching instruc- 
tions with '^fidelity", and burning do\n\ the liousc and starting 
over, there must be a middle ground. It seems to me that the 
public school as we know it can survive if it can change. But as 
an institution, public education has been remarkably resistant to 
significant, or at least, sudden change. For nearly sixty years 
the Progrc'ssivc Education movement held the center stage in educa- 
tional philosophy. Most major institutions of higher education 
supported its idc-as and graduated thousands of students prepared, 
at least to some degree, to follow its tenets. Yet the institu- 
tions of public education and the basic curriculum in the schools, 
remained gradually modified but continued to be far less '^pro- 
gressive" than some critics of the 1950's and 1960^s would have us 
believe. 1 attended elementary and secondary schools in the 1930 's 
and 19^0' s in v;hat was considered to be a very good school system 
and it is very hard to recall any evidence of a "cfiild centered" 
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curriculum an>n^?here iti that school program. Those of you who went 
to school during that same poriod, the so called "far loft era of 
the Progressive Movement", may also want to tOvSt your mcmoricwS, I 
remember doing aSvSignmenLs toaclun\s told mo to do, reading books 
tcacliers told me to r^ad^ but I cannot recall one instance of any- 
body asking me what I wanted to do or how I felt about it, I 
IionovStly believe the reason no one ever asked me is because it 
never occurred to them that they sliould. With all tlie progressive 
ritual being conducted in teaclier- training institutions it appears 
the basic message of huiaani/cing the school failed to reach the 
nerve center of the school, the teacher in the classroom. Cer- 
tainly, teachers in the schools heard about progre s ive education. 
Certainly, they took classes, read articles and henrd speeches 
about the humanistic motives of the progressive movement. But 
somehow, the ideas never seemed to be translated into behavioral 
cii:ntge. The same old methods of lecture, read, test, evaluate 
continued to be the basic teachiag style. 

We liave recently experienced another major era of attempted 
curriculum change. Instead of Dev^ey, Rugg and Kilpatrick tlie major 
forces in this new movement were the U,S, Office of Education, the 
Ford and the Carnegie Foundations, Characteristic of this new 
movement in the 1960* s was the expenditure of millions of dollars 
in an attempt to re-direct and restructure tlie curriculum in new 
and more efficient v/ays , 

The result has been a massive attempt to manipulate the 
external environment. lipou the scene has ccniie team teaching, 
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open space schools, computer izod insLructiou, individualized packaged 
instruction, "teacher proof" materials, many forms of educational 
television and a strong attempt to control the curriculum through 
various forms of testing, assessment and accountability. Behavioral 
objectives iuive somehow taken the place of "the cliild" in t!ie center 
of curriculum planning. Yet the phenomenufki of resistance to change 
,seenis to continue in our public schools. Teachers are finding new 
ways to beat the system. Programs, designed to be followed "with 
fidelity" are not. Kits and complete '^teaclier proof" programs are 
being ignored. Behavioral objectives arc being written, handed in 
and ignored. In my opinion, the attempted force change through the 
manipulation of ^he environment so characteristic of the sixties 
has been a massive failure, We may nov; be ready for a new curri- 
culum emphasis. 

As a group, teachers have not been mattress tag-tearer -of f ers , 
Many teachers 1 know v;ould probably be scolders of mattress tag 
tearer -of Cers , Somehow to tear tiie tag off a maLtri^ss after some 
unknuvm autliority specifically v;arned against it would be a horrible 
thing to do. This blind unquestioning acceptatice of autliority may 
be the major barrier to change in our public schools. Teachers 
rarely seem to ask crucial questions that should be asked about 
curriculum change. Probably the most important question is "How 
do you know?" 

Whe!U.^ver an important cliange is proposed, the tL'ncher, who is 
usually central in tlie change, should begin to ask why. Unfortunately, 
thert^ still app(vir to be too many teachers v;ho believe that somehow, 
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sonu'way, somebody "up tluiro" knows what's going on. The experience 
of curriculum manipulation in the sixties and tlie paucity of research 
evidence of iinprovoment should convince even the most confirmed 
"submitter^' th.at the answers just aren't there. 

What, then, should we do? It seems to me tlie answers are 
close cit hand. As close as the basic fact that teaching and Uarning 
tnke place in tlie classroom (among otlier plnces) and not in the 
scfiool district central office or even the U.S. Office of I'klucation, 
Since teachers are the central force in education it's time they 
should begin to assert their professional independence. Who can 
know better what tiie children in a given classroom need? The role 
of experts in curriculum development should be to provide many 
instructional options to classroom teaeliers. District central 
office personnel should be responsible for keeping teachers abreast 
of ti)c options. Hut the classroom teacher sliould be the individual 
v}\\o chooses v/hich materials and methods to use. Can you imagine 
wiiat might happee if every teacher had the frf:edom to choose his own 
instructional materials and devise his own methods for teaching? 
Some v;ould probably fail. Many would probably continue in the same 
old lecturt.*, read> recite, test method. But 1 believe there would 
be many teac!iers who would respond to their new freedcmi. By pro- 
viding teachers v;itli freedom of choice, we would place the responsi- 
bility for teaching and learning where it finally must rest, P>iuca- 
tional institutions have not been responsive to change. Teachers 
iiav<* resisted " progress iv i sm" and, more recently, "manipulat ivism'\ 
ftN time to get to the place where change must occur. If we set 
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toacbers free, the " tag- tcarer- of fors'' among thorn could take over 
and give us our first radical change in American education, 
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THK LITTLE RED HEN 
>[alconi All rod 



Inasmuch as this conforenc(» is concerned with clilldrcn, It 
seems appropriate that, we follow the custom lonv;- ])rac t i cod of read- 
ing a story after the lunch period. I have it on good author! t:y 
that the sharing of a story quiets the savage nature (^f the child- 
ren, is soothing to the jangled nerves of the teacher, and fosters 
a general atmosphere throughout the school so that the principal 
can contoniplate the higher duties of his office with the door closed, 
his feet upon his desk, and his chin v^pon his chest. The story that 
I xvould like to read is the story of The Little Red Hen. 

Now you must know, as a word of introduction, that tliis story 
was written many, many years ago and that the word re^d simj^ly de- 
scribes the particular fowl who Is the main character of tiio story. 
In no was Is the term red to imply tiiat tills story supports tlie 
[:h 1 lo.'^ophy of materialism [n'omulgated by Marx. Nor is ft to .suggest 
that increased cultural ties should be made between this country and 
Red^ Chinae Nor is It an under -cover attempt to draw attention to 
certain minority groups. It has no tiling to do v;lth the Watergate 
problems (which seem to bo flowing over). Nor is it an effort on 
my part to draw attention to myself becatise my name happens to bo 
Allred^. 

With this introduction, you may now sit '"^ack in your clialr and, 
I hope, enjoy the story of The Little Red Hen. (Rend tbe stoi-y of 
Tiie Li tl Le Red Hen ) 

And that is the story of The Little Red )\vn. "So wh/it/* vou 
say, "has the story of The Little Red Hen to do with early childhood 
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oducaiion or wi tli this confere nce? 

Ah I That ts the very essence of cr.rly chi.ldhooc! educatic^n. 
You hv'ive missed the s is.^^ni f i c «mee and Liu? ^;reat truths presented 
hercr Perhaps uv nr'ed to tell the story in a present-dav settin:-. 

Well, yo{\ see, it is like this. There was tliis ciiic'* who was 
a re a I cool cat. S h e wa s n ' t pi i\ i s h about a n v t U \ a; , ^ u t she could 
see that some people were ratti.nc; out and that kids v;<'re not i^ettinj; 
tlie prv^per e^lucation diet what with jnst eat ur^: vtMn^s niul stuff like 
that. One day she found this e.rain nf an id«a. It rrv^llv sounded 
'•;roovy as sht* talked to Ivrself on the vmv t^^ h» r ^ So this 
chick who was a real cov^l cat crulsfc! aiCMUvl tiviu, ■(■[ peo[tK' 
t c» r a p w • t h her. 'hit e ve r y o n(» wa s t oo h 1 1 s v d ; ^ i n \ ; h : s o\7n thin;; a nd 
r«..u'illy wasn't interested i. n ;;ivnr; her feed'^ack. ITu v all said that 
thev luad heard her ta[>e ht fore and they weren't hep (:o her idea. 

•'v now she (^ould see that no one was a' out to jiat the 'lall with 
htir. So she did what anv eh^ck wii^'* is a real ec^ol cat wouUI do — 
she planted th^it '.;rain of an idea. And you kncn^ v:hat? Tliat e,rain 
of an Idi^a sprouted and ;.;i"ew and she did all kinds of fun and ^rcnivv 
thiny;s wi tli it. ShiC even rnado some wIe-> 1 e - 1 dea bread that slie fed to 
hvT kids. And they <;rew and strr'tchei and reacduni up and out and 
d own a n'i t i i r o u e,h until t h o s e k 1 fl s we r e h 1 mv, ; r h e to[: of f t h <! ' s - 
t r I r t e X a m i r^a t \ o ns a s we 11 as k i c k i n;: ; the y c > u - k n o w ~ wl i a t o 1 1 1 of 1 1 1 e 
other kids in the scho(^l. 

[ t wasn't Ion:; until o t h e r s he a ti n notion' this c h ' c ]< v;l \ o wa s 
a real e oo 1 cat and h p r kid s and wh at 1 1 ) e v wt' re d r i ]1 ; [ a nd these 
I'^ther ]H^ople wauti<l sonie of her wle:i 1 e ~ i doa 'ri-nd tci. The adirdn s- 
t r a t ' on h e a rd a h o u t it at the c i t v - w i d ( I'TA - o t i n . K \' (mu u a ! 1 y , 




ovon the principal lioard alumt il :\\u\ said, "I'll rv/^liiale." 

So lie «'\'a luatiui . lie itK asrirod and Lost lie r]v;nrt'cl fho coof- 

tUMtMits oi' cor I'l' 1 at i tui and c a 1 c a 1 a f t^l iht t andard drv'ialion. He 
cliarti'd pupil prv>,'ai'Ss aivl st'aita'd to [y.:]' i iracdi* a* piorijr 
his wilr- sta^i^jU'd h i I'l \>('ci\y\SK> had srtM; i fii s cliirk \du' was a real 

cool ral). Ur c oTi.^ai Ua/d wilh I iu- disti'u'l suf>ta'\M .s(>r and L'oia't'S|>inu)- 
^'^^ vitji thr Oil 00 tor oi Projott XVZ in tiio stato di- parr f.'iont oJ odn- 
cation. Hr alt^tidovi a na:ional cMivontion and road [ho KHh: KKiH^KrKR. 

U'Wi^n all this and. mrMo had htia) linishod, h<' oal]t-r| a jacaihv 
:uoi?tiu:'. to jnako his Co;a rt . His rvalnatioi was suniria r i ^a d , homoi'.*/n- 
i /.ed and pasl'onri:^' d. Art^-r luMirs oi talkii',); and* pr< 'S on f ; n^r, , hr oon- 
clnthni his oA-ahtaUon with thosr' St^vor. v;a]-ds; M\^; nOK<S NC^T f.IVK ]iV 

All tin." faonltv uio';ihtas , pa r t i o n 1 ] v tin' (mrs vhi> InhI la^Mi 
thorr- nianv voars, nohUd [d^oir inoa^is, vvisoly f^>jlowod Iho [principal 
out. o\ t ho rv a:\d I^^il tdio \;or]d to darknoss and ( lu' olnc^k wh()so 
ft -at hots v;o ro noltin,^;. 

Wo I 1 , this t. hi irk vdio ..'as a roal ooo] cat hec^n-m- a J,i(. tie Rod 
}lvn an<l yn^au alinivsl all lu r f irn^- loa 1 k i nj; a^ ont the scdiool ward 
i. n «Uo r p i c k o t v - n i o k I \' f a h i o n , s c ra l c h 1 n t ' \' o r v i o r t ■ f o r wo r ins . 
Alth(uip}i shr- ]vU o(] ttit , dolioinns \v'orn:s , shi* Iiad U aroiod that ihcy 
woi-o an ahsoluto nrcossitv to ti^o lualth (^f her olnidrtai and to htr 
ovri profess ional survival and jH^rs('nia] wolfai"c. 

[ am c c^u! rrnod hocauso T Si O a >;r»'at nuinhor r>f Littlt^ Kod Hons 
vdn> are walk ii;; ahoiit tho schi'^^] yard in ttjoir pi </ko f \'-pd ckf tv 
f a sh ions s c r a t c 1 i j n i > ' r y v;} i . ■ rt : > r !ans t < f o d L r» their c / 1 i 1 d I'o n . 
r wcuidor what it v;as th.at ohano,* d thr ; ]uc'-: wljn ;^'as a roal oool oat 



just a fow years n).;o into t\\v LitzXv Ro :! Hon I scr today and ovcry- 
c! ay ? I'Au' r o i s t h e vli o 1 o - Ul e a h r c ad she mad o f i* o m 1 1 u' r a 1 n f an 
t(iea? Yes, I avn quite' awarc' that man dors no[: ]ivu by br<^ad aUMu^. 
But I would like to point out that hv does not live wirliout hrcnd 
either. It seems to me that early elnldliood education is a wholi*- 
idei bread and althoi^idi it is not the w1aoU> life of the clii Id it is 
an excellent diet upon which otliers may develoji enriched I'X :'e r i e ne rs 
for boys and juris. It is b^'cause I am concerned alunit chi^rks vho 
ar(^ real cool cat.-^ liecomi nj; Little Red Hens who loose tlieir whole- 
idea bread tiiat I want to talk with vou today. 

Tins eonLerenci' will center our attention upou nc^v; di^/c lo])ments 
In early childhood ctlucation. I would like tn focus for a few min- 
utes upon s (nne ci v v e I o pme n t s winch, I am a f r a i d » tend to r s t r i e t o r 
to c i rc umsc r i.Ik* the whole-idc^a bread of CNnr]v chil<lhood education. 
Some of these deve Ic^pme nts are of our own makin;:;. Somi^ are the re- 
sult of other causes. I see the followinj', developments as threatei^- 
i n^^, to early clii Idhood education. 

FIRST: We iiave not vi>t defined the t-^rm earK- ejji^i J dhood_ i_fhi_ca^ 
t 1 o u in la n); u ay.; i' wh i c ii id e n t i f i e s pu r s e o r r,o a 1 s , Th is term is 
:.;eneric. Vet it is used as a name l"or such specific and diffiM'ent 
pro>:rams r,s the Infant Eflucation Ri^ search PrcijcL-t. , \'arious Monte s- 
sori, proj;rams, and NinMiicht's pro^;rnm estab]ish<nj iu Crri'e]ovy Colo" 
ra<h). Ve r^eed to seek some eonnnon ^; round upon whicfi a couer':ce, 
( ukIv' r s t a nd a b 1 e ^ o pe ratio na 1 d e f i n i t i o n o f t:h ( I rm e aj- ^-'lljj.^ilji'^ 
llibiLfl^ 1 9il based. This definition shcuild h<: so s t rue turt'd 

that J amon>; other tin ns;s , it id^-ntifies or su^:;;ests purposes; it 
delimits res piurs i !> i I i t i es ; t?.nd it encoura^;es public as well as |)ro- 
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fossicMial part. U' i pa L i oil in tlic dcvc I opinent niui smpp<m t uf thr tatly 
childhood education conci'pl and its prv^);i"mns. 

SH('OND: A rt'vii-w of sc^-calU^! t^ai'lv ^.hildhood rchK^"U^<M^ i-w- 
i;i\arTis I'tn't a 1 s that tlw y.rvat ^naprity ot l\\i't^c ar<' f-w t hv* s;:nan 
nur.ority of poo]iU^s. S^r^-ausr rhrs*.- [a\M;ra^;is ha\'i' hcMi di^si/ivd \ or 
or liiaiti'd l.<^ Of {)ro\'id^'d by rninoi it i< s, thcv ha\'i noC rot. oiviMi and 
do not uov cotuuiaiid ilu. sirpport ot thi' nsa j .m- i t.v . 1 bclirv^' Mwu f 
can iu'ar the so-ralUd si h^nt raa'pwi(.v ii^akiui' svv^i^ noisr. ili- rc 
seems l^^ l^v a si irrin.', and an av^'akc n i n aririn ilu sr wh^^ ha\'i.' In on 
pavin:.; tdn- !aa]or port, ion u t' U\^' Si ' 1, '^mI s'Ik^ ha\^ rccu'ivrd 
limit^H! or i nt a ii;-. 1 ' ^ 1 o Vt't.urn^ t iiv i r laxrS, Wiiat ! an\ I km r in.; 

;.;oes s uiri',' 1 1; i n.i, likv t'liis; "Ivt- .mt n;': snvt' viial von r,v. »in v/iumi v^'U 
say carlv childhood c chje- a c i on , '^u do n>^a '■:;jH';,'t us {\> pav !oi' it 
if (>ur o})il<lron c/in i'Of [\'nt:\'ipato in rhr 

r raisoci V.\\\y. pr'.Vhlui;! las I vtMr in t hr Snow^'iV'. 1 fto'C' nr c and 
T rais(^ it" a\;ain Miis yi;ar, for i as ^'ni> i'{ t.ln,^ (h,^\'< ■ 1 o|->:iH' n( s 

affortini'; oaviy childliood rducation. I ar;i not at t cMV.pf i ni', t:u sav 
'^r toh! vou so/' [)nL" only lo makr ns oiwarf r^f Mm.' !"at t that vaj n< tui 
li>ok ca.aluMy, critioallv, nr^l nn( i:m t i ona 1 1 v at a ,,r^^win;;; <! i s ~ 
sa t: i s fac t i m arnotv,!; iiiany p^opU^ with ciMUincrd and ir.vr<astd t ifuris 
to provide' sjHX'ial [M"oya"<nviS v;h i ( h 'y-'-t ]n.,U' ;:t\'a{ nnmSi i s oi cliildian. 
I h(=liov*.' this <I { s s a t i s ! ar (; i oi^ and ^ i s (. a nc is i n./ Teas i n.', and {\\p.l 
it will r(>nt';(nie t:o increasn, ]\ar t. i ( u 1 ar 1 v it fM,(Mioriif con.Iitions 
do ]v^t dramatically swin/, in ! av^>r of [\u Aincricao < ;5nsn[n< r. In a 
Vorv rral s^.-nsc it is a < asc of "VJii<1l ;cr:M sct^ is at, y('\\ cct'^ and 
t\)'- r.vaioiity of people iiav'v not, socoi, nny ■ an [ jO'C, v;hat th., v 
arc yi't"{:in/: or stipj-Kisc^l to hi' vno t i no ^ r^' rn this ndif.ni'^ of' 'no f r 



money. Kntlu'V, tlu'V t oiul to st'c» vlinf thoy don't: ^-.C't . And thoy 
don't >.^et oarlv c li i Idhocul c;duc<Uion f>ro5;T'rims Tor t lu- 1 r k'hildrrii, 

THIRD: TlKi't^ nri' so;iu^ pooplo witin'n Mu- [)ri^i i^ss i wlio, while 
nol ^.^pposed to i:ho eouoejjL of eai'lv childhood oduration, ato opposoil 
to tlu' row Lli of oarlv childhood oduc at; ion pro ra^?is. For i' >:ain[)l o , 
thoro i\a^ hocn a r<'sistanco a>;ainsl oarly cirildiiood educatitM\ pro- 
r,rams within Stato of Utah by soino s>ip(M' i nr^ nd(Mit\s . Thoir rea- 

•'^^ns includL', ainon>', oUu'Vs, tho 1 o 1 1 owl n;.^, . (a) Vounj; childrm 
should nof hr taki-n out of the homo. Tluy aood to ho with thoir 
inotiiers. (h) Tl" is tiio re s pons i h i L i t v ot tho homo (snpjiortod hv 
cbo' ohorch) to (n-ovido inr childron vf \ifo-Sihoo\ ai;o. (c) ScIuh^Is 
arc alroad.v hand i o a p["?ed; hv an inad^qnato l inancial hase anci cm n(U: 
so.]^''j)i)r t tho prov',ra:ns now in oprralion as thcv sho^nld, ho s »oppo r t ^'nl » 
7'n a(!d oarlv lin'ldhiu^d odttca^ion pro/janis wvuld ililnto tho liniitod 
rcr.oTiroos avai lahlr tor oriur rains . (cO Ti a(dit rs aro not 

trnMic<i to provide/ tdio kinds of })ryn:ra]'ns iirtMh^l hv voun," Ld)ildrrn. 
(r) FaoiUtios aro- not adef|itrsto . Matorials of i ns t, ri;c t i c^n aro loo 
oostlv. (\) Tho pi;'''liv^ w.,H!ld not voi]^po-f tho proiiran; in mv schfu^l. 

Wiiotdfor nnv ow-.' or aav -i^^nJ^ ; oaf i f n ot tfioso and othor rrasoas 
is a jnstifiahlo rocis. n wr sMfficiont cavsc if- the point and it- 

is not purpose Lo liu'iatr th^ f|nostfon at 1 h. i s time. Tho poitit: 

is J rMii^ of tlie more powerlh 1 (ievo 1 optv.on t s is the ,:rnwi no, resistance 
i'roin S'-nne sohool adno^ ni s t rat ors to earl^- clnldh.H^o ech;oation pro- 
.r,ra:ns , Tho rrosfstaaoo is s r ' n^.; t ho r.c- d wliea those ad;Tii ni s t ra t er s 
oonvince tloMr I'joai'ds oi t'doeat 1 cu-t to soi])prM"{ tiieir^ viev;. Tlio re- 
s i s t nncf- is f ur Uo' i' s t ron,,: t h.o nn] v.-h^ot th.e so sl iie.:>l ad mi ni s t ra t ors 
convince i~ne:rihets of the Stale T,o,i' i si atur' tiuH the ^"lovornor's re - 



qnust for fnndiny; of cnrly childliooci education pro^;raiiis; siioiild not 
hi' npprovtni and should not ho supported vith onahlinp, 1 0)', i s 1 at i on 
c> r w i t f i na nc o bills. 

A \\vA\ has di'Velopeti ruul is widoninj; liotwron tiie proles- 

lis '^'hvi are oonceriitHi with early cli i Ulliood edcontior. and the 
Of o ! e ss i ona 1 s who are coneernetl with th.e sr^-ealled re;.',u]ar ole!rLrntary 
seiiO'"*! pr->i:rnriK Reasons lor the I raeluve are \\v\n\' and t han.',e t'low^ 
scdiool to sehool and f l\m pro>u'ain to prtii^rain. However, the I'esn] t 
is a pr^'iilem of ai't i e n 1 a t Icin , hoth for chijdi'en and t^1r the pro Its- 
si on. Prov^rams whieh should sup[iort each otiier, {)ro.,iams which 
should complement each other, proi'^rams w!)ich sheuU! supplement; ea<.h 
otijer arc j;rnwin^e apart friMU each other. (Cooperation is ^>eiive Vi-- 
placed by c ompr- 1: 1 t i on. Articulation is j^iviii); wav to separation. 

The pj'oh 1 ems () f articulation exist not only hofw^on pror^i-am.q 
and artio nu. p r o f e s s i o na 1 s in 1 1 le pn f j I i c .schools, 'T! i r v also x i s t 1 ^ c - 
twecn colIe^U"*s or de par t inert s and amoni; jU'vW e s s i ona 1 s cmi university 
campnses. The s i j^tu' f i c anc e of this deve h^prne-nl on campuses of hi^du-r 
education should not he dismissed or treat (^d li^d^tly. It is most 
serious, for it i.s on tlie university cam[)tis tl^it future leaidui's 
are trai a^/d, ediu atod, and proj^aved. 

FIFTH: The curriculum of the early childhoutl c'dneation pro- 
i;vam Is he coming; 1 nc reas i ny, ly '\academic" in desiy,ri ar^d i jpurf^oso. 
Obviously, yon can sec my bias when I. sini;[e tiiis ouL as a pi'ohlem 
in the development of earlv childhood education prcr^mms. And it 
is equally ohvicnis that this development fs c)[)en for discussion and 
evaluation. It has pli i loso ]^h i c a 1 implications as well as practical 
interpretations. The increMsc^l emphasis on "aL^adomics" at the early 
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cln' UHiooJ It'v/el i.,s Ni/st si'tMi whou oiu' oxnnuns r va 1 uat i \-o t-ritfria 
applit'vl to I'avly rhi Ldl^ond odncaliow prvv;',ranis or whoii ono reviews 
hohaeiorcil obji'Otives of t.lu'St^ pro;,^ f ains , 

Tlu' pubMc press has 'ma-m ((ui^ k lo pi^-k tip tliis (lew Lopii^^^'Ut and 
to feature ai tieles whii^h arc- desi-;ntHi lo LeIL parrnt s lu^w Leaeli 
tlii'ir t h rtM.> ~ vear - o 1 il vr. road :n.,iri: rain^lly; or tlu-ir t our - yr a r -o 1 <I 
In eiuvluet ori;^', iaal rr :k'a h ; or l!u ir st \'<.'n-nioii{ h-old i. o walk and 
sn on an oi\ ad i ti i i n i U.i <. Ciirrli^uluin pro;-t>ssos as wv[\ <is eurri.eu- 
lum eonU'nt havr Frit Mie lash o i" p^-rsoos wlio Selirvo ttiat elnldrrn 
i-an and shot] Id Irara 'hrir t lu ro K's and evirylhin,' <.'ls. as sc (m^ 
as posf-li'li — and rhe s-umU'T, ihc So L tor. 

i'his iM-iHiis ri'." to riv sixt.li and td na I p^uiU t^u' !. odav's U^sson. 

SIX'TK: Ka.rlv oliiidliood fMlti^.'^uinn is N^et>ini n.; "ocMdnior i oi al i zed 
'rhe CO- 1.'" f ■; i a I i ? t i ni ra'a,;es ircen how - t o -d^^ - i f le.ieliine, { r. r [vu'enrs 
liu^oiudi viincept tnvs an 1 ■ ( in ra 1 i a t i o n i',ainr's ;-;]-(cial s^hviols 
esiahlish'. d in tao- i)riv;Ue srel^r. Manv o I' those (Ointivrica] scdiools 
aro uof har:at'[il t" ^.hildrru (■!;oU;,h t ho i r vahu- may 'H- qnestiouod. 
Uowover, tho priiv^irv [ii;r[u>s»:' iho oaliepi-nour I \ reali/o a 
(h>]lar i-cturn on his in",sr:^Ma. Kdncalion ui ohildroa is (^nlv of 
soeondar\' vour^^rn aivi on]-/ aitor ^^M■iov has !)or-n e.air.^d. As of tliis 
dat^. , tf'w sfiates h/i\'o la'-.'s v.iiioi^ aro^ dosi^:ned in proit^'t th^- idiild 
i n til e s e s i I n a f i o n s . S e ' 1 aws \-:\ m ^ h are d» f s i e.ue d to p ^ o I v, ■ c t t he 
cdn" [d pliysic-allv d«' > :■: i s t , haf; ] av:s which Wv>u]d i^rotoct" hiaa soeiaily, 
or onio t i o fv'i 1 1 V , c>r ;:rii^a[l;; aiv n-U- on tfio ho(d's. state, to my 

knowIcMh^e, has onaetr'd a'M/cpi.jte 1 o i s 1 a l i ' ii , afjd ohildrtii aro in- 
croasinylv becnmin;; [^avjris t o^ tf;o o o::!;!^^ re j a 1 i za t i on ot i)arental 
enn<:ern. Coort a< r i cai fo'^Uain auii si ^ aia 0]v ri/hts o[ idiildven 

? ! /' 
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is slow and costly. 

In summary, the whole-idea bread of early childhoo(l education 
is under attack and is beiu^; chal lenp.ed. Some of these oppositionj^ 
are deliberate and arc designed to d(»stroy early childhood education 
pro^;raiTis« Others are the result of mi si nf ormat i on » lack o( informa- 
tion, or simply ^; rowing pains of tlie early childhood education 
movement. I have attempted to idtMUifv six of tht\SL» dt've h) pment s 
winch, to me, are significant and deserve our serious .Utetitioa, 
These six are: 

(1) Develop a w^^rklng dufinition and ci^ncept of early Llilldhood 
educa t Ion 

(2) Provide early clii Ldhood education pi-ogran^s for all ehildren 
who need or want them 

(3) Gain the support of ed\icational U'adtM's lor early childhovm 
ednca t ion 

(4) Eliminate tlie problems of articulation between earlv child- 
hood and other phases of the scheol atul ccunmunity pr<M;raTns 

(5) Evaluate and correct t)ie mi. stl i rec t Cil rurriculum now i>e i ng 
d e ve 1 o pe d f o r e a r ly c- h i 1 dh ood e d u c a t i o n 

(6) Rescue early childhood ed\ication from comme r i ci a I i z a t i on r 
I am sure that there arc^ at least ten times six that could be 

identified, some of whicli may be more significant than these, I do 
not intend to end my remarks on a negative note, noi" do I wish to 
imply that there is no future for early childhood education. Just 
the opposite is true! Tiie future for early childhood education is 
better now than it ]\as ever been. 

I sincerely ])elieve, that if we address ourselves, our efforts, 
and our resources to these six; and rf\solve thc^ issut\'^ and problems 
tiiat they raise our discussion of new developments in larly child- 
hood education at the Snowbird Confei'ence of lOfh will not read 



like Orwell's hook, hut will idonLify svich dcve lopnients as: (a) j n- 
ci'cascd public support: for expanded oarly cliildhood education i)ro- 
grams for all chiltlron; (b) individviali.^iation of learniag opportun- 
ity o ; ( c ) art i c u 1 a I: i on o f o d uc a t i 6na i o x r i c n e s f r om e a r I v 
av;o to a very old a);e ; (ti) professionally competent people to ju'o- 
viilc ne e e s s a r y a nd d e s i r a b I e s c r v ices; a nd ( e ) profess! o na 1 1 e ad e r - 
sin ]) for comnnnuty-widc programs. 

The better we do our lioraework now, tiie liri^dUer becomes the 
ftiture fi>r early clu Idliood education. 

May I close witli the words of Rrutvis from JUTJUS C/\>:SAR: 

Tiierc Is a tide in the affairs of men 

Wiiich taken at the flood Leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voya^;e of their 1 i r\' 

Is b oin^d in shall ows a nd in m i s e r i o s , 

On such a full sea are we now afloat, 

And we must t a ke t h e c u r re at wh e w i t s e r ve s , 

Or lose our vei\tures, 

(Act IV, i li , 2 20. ) 
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TKACilKR ATTITUDKS TOWARD MINORITY 
DISADVANTAGKI) CllILDRKN 
John K. Ul iharr i 

'liie Supronie (iourl in l^rowa v. Board of Hducalicm of Topeka in 
(347 U. S. 483) rcvci\^v^\ Plossy v. Ferguson 1896 (163 IK S. 537) 
with its "si>parate hnt LM^uaT' cloctritie, holding; Lhat sep.regation in 
public eduL:<U ion was a diuiial of erjual proLecLion under the fourteenth 
aiiKMuhneul. Tea years later the Cion^^ress of the United States passed 
the Civil Ri^;hls Act of 1964, Both actions were an attempt to eliini- 
nate the practice of separation of peoples in tlie United States. 
However, litcratviVe pertaining to the education of minority disndvan- 
tagtui chiUlren antl the atliludes of school personnel toward tiicse 
rliildren, since 19G4, indicates that they are still separated 
at t i tud i nal ly . 

IL is i mposs i Li I e to speak of the attitudt»s of school personnel 
in liard, fast terms, since what school people think about race is sub- 
ject to witle variation:-!. Although attitudes have not been uniform, it 
is safe in say that on tiie whole, school personnel have not faced 
sqnarely the nKU'al issue of racial attitudes existing within tlie 
Aiiieric^an educational systcnu Kven though anthropologists and psycho- 
lo(;ists, througfi research, have proven that race is not a significant 
factor in ch^t caTiii ni ng an individual's capacity to learn, middle-ciass 

A!i'.ori(M lias s ter^ot vj^ed mincM'ities cis thoug.h race was in fact signifi- 

1 

cant in a system wiiosr ends and Values are self-fulfilling. 

Srliool p';r.son]i'J L are larr^e^y nieinlu'rs of the middle class in 
e.rientation and often hold the same stereotypes as the lay public* 



The values and perceptions of teachers iniji ode effective eomiDunica- 

2 

Lions hetwcen themselves and their minority pnpils, Passov feels 

that there is conclusive evidence that a teacher^s social orip,ln 

3 

affects his attitudes. Their future orientcnl value svstem, work 

/* 

etliic, and competition tend to alienate tliem from minority students. 

Teachers, upon encountering; (ii,sadvanta^',e(l siudiuUs whosu values 

5 

re tlifferent, still invMSure pro^;ress on a tn i dd 1 e-c 1 ass scale. 

Tile tragedy of education is that few echieators ric"oy>tu/e cultural 

diversity in their classroon.s. Often, teachers react ne;t;atively 

toward minority children hecause they are iH'rceivecl as different 

6 

from acceptable middle-cLiss behavior, 

Teachers s pee' i f i ca I 1 y ar^;ue that the culturally dl ff eretit is 

inferior, which automatically tends to i^lace tliat child outside the 

7 

accepted nx"^ral order and frcunework of t lu^ Anj'J o American socM'ety. 

This Is done by attributing to the minority st uderu characteristics 

which are unacceptable to the iTX)res of tlie michlle class. Teachers 

8 

regard their minitritv students as Intellectually limited, having 
9 

pool' study liabits, poorly rncUivated, with discipline |n*oblenis and 

10 

parents who are not conct^rned with the educatiot^ of their children. 

In iuUliticu\, in teaidiitv^'. d i sadvant a^\ivi children, many teacliers 

h.vve reduced their ex[)ec t at i t)ns and, cons c*qnen 1 1 y , their academic 

s(;an(h-»rd. Condes eeiul i n^: atlitudt\s of teachers inirt children, despite 

the content of the l<.'sson, the topie of d i sc uj; s i '^n , <>r any otfier 

11 

s true tared teaclrln^; method. 

A study tiiat dramatically demonstrates the effect of teacher 
attitudes on pupil pe r foiau/inc e ^^^■1s t-c^nd uc t (!([ hy llesLuithal and dacoli-- 
^>on. The study dealt v;it!i ;itudents in ^'.rades from one throtip.ii six 



iii a srhool LhaL soi'Viul a minori t.y lowor socio-economic cotumuiuty 
on C^oast. l-lvc^ry child was ^uvca an i ntt^l 1 i p.oncc tost, a 

ti'sL tK-u-rl!H>J by Mie autlmrs as ono that would protlict. intellootual 
1> looini n,r,. AboiU piu'cciU oi ihc sludonls wore picked at ratidom* 
'llioir teacher.s v;ero t c Id that llmso students tt\st.ed lii v*h as potential 
s[MirUM-;;. llie only difference l)etv;een c 1 assni-i t es was in tiie mind of 
t lie i f tearluM's. In total, the experimental i',ronp ^;aint^i four more 
P^unls in I, k,]. Teaoiiers doseribed tlie blooming', childrtMi as more 
ira orosl iny,, curious, hap[)ior and Iietter adjusted. (Hlier cliildren 
caiard in I. ^) . , but wm-e rcacteti to negativt^ly i>y their teacliors. 
i'b,/v w«. view ml .is les:; i uteres t i n^', , less vv'e I 1 -ad j ns ted ^ and less 
a f fo^" t i OLMt I' . 

ibis t x[n'rim(.MU suj»,j>v^ t L'd that teacher expectation plays a 

b i i; part in i.'nc studtaits' sense of wortliiness ami his desire to 

:uiecri'd. "["h(^ autllor^^ rufer to positive tiMclier expct: t at i ons as the 

i'v;.-.r:ii 1 i on throrv; tli.it is, students tliought to iiavo [U'omisG benefit 

12 

from the priu;onciM ved noticnis of their teachers, e f f oc t i ng what 

1 3 

■Rosenthal calls the '\se 1 f- f n 1 f i U i n pro])liecy." "[j^ other words, 
his sb(n't coini np,s may or i urinate not in liis different ethnic, cultural 
and economic !^ackj.;round , but in his toacliers* response to that 
ba- -k i^riM ind . " ho^;ically speaking, tiien, if the child docs poorly 
in school, ])erhaps it is because that is what is expected of him. 

Tpachors ar(^ not alone in tlieir low expectations of minority 
:;tudeiits. Clark ftnsnd that "...the most out s t and i n)"', ])oint of a^,reo~ 

nx'Ut amonr> counselors wa^; tliat tlie CI) [Culturally i)eprived] student 

1 

lackeil mot 1 va t i nn . " '-n Mi vo'- f i .^i M on, conducted by tlie Fair 

iavployrioat I'racticcs Ap^cucy of the Oak 1 and School District, the 
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itu'cst i p.aLor phii-cd lu^fore a ctninsi:l(^r a booklc»l cntitjed Success 

Stoi'v. '["ho i iwo.s t i ^;ator askod If such a in^ok]<'t would he of any 

assist.aticc Lo Ibo <'ouiiHclor, with tin.' foMownir, rt\"-uilts: 

The counselcr Lai'tu'd ilw i>a);cs hlnisc^lf ami srciii^i; a 
pilot o)',raph of a N'c^u'o executive with llu^ title (^f ^'AssL, 
rhiel, Advances I'rojects," staled: "lu^ iiave no Ne^^roes 
in this schm)I wlio could v.wcr do tiii.s job.'' He then 
looked at the picture of a j;rou]^ of piiarn.ic i .s t s , one of 
whom was a Aev;ro, and stated that: "We liave no Ne;',ra 
Students who oould c|na]ify for this, type of p*'oiti(ni«" 
Also pictniX'd \'/as a .Nc\t',ro [',irl opt^ratinv; a tahnlator; 
he Stat e<l : '^We [>rohal> \\' ha v<' a p, i r 1 or t w^o \v']io nii P 
he ahlo to do thi:^ job," A pirture of a saU'Snvni for 
;\n oil company was shown in the pamphlet; tiie couns{'lor 
fc^lt Lliey iiad no Uvy^vovb^ in that selioo] wiio could ever 
iiold that position. Siibsecpient I y , \\v eliminated enp,i- 
neer inc, , sttu*e managers , tool des ipjiers , acc^oun t an t s ^ 
doctoi's and law^s'or.'^; as occupations requiring; skills 
wh i c f 1 no no of 1 1 \ c Ne p, r c s t ud e n t s in his s (d mo 1 r o u I d 
acqui re . ^ 

Atlmi n Is Lrators also beliuve th«.^ni to be interior and conclude 
that the Me x i c an-Am*,' t' i t:an rlii hiren see th^ riselvc^s tliat way.^^ 
Scnaet imes the only reason pivon for tlic p^oor i^erformance of tlie 
d i s ad v.uU aped cdfihl is i [n[d v that thi^ child is a nember of a 
d i sadvantapCLl prou|).^ ' 

"Thi' pat i) rna 1 i s t i attitndLS of admi n i s t rat or^^ , teachers, and 
counscdors can l>nt .'ukl insult lo tlu' ilot^p injury suffered thrciup,h 
tile cent ur i OS . ^ Minority d i sadvant ,ip.e{l t'liiidr(Mi iearn all. toe* 
(juickly of their inferior status in whiidi they a ts' classified by 
soc ic'ty and their t ea cluu-s , wlion thi'v see that tliey are aliiu:>sL aU\'ays 
treatc^d nep.atJvtdv and kop( a.part from their Aup,lo p(!i!rs. They react 
with fofOinc.s of i n f or' i o rM t y ^ 1 n inn* 1 i at i on ^ and nne:;tion their own 
personal wruth. Stacker' wrate*. that ii >!exi can • An:(.' r i eati (diild is 
t.-<up,ht ]>y th»/ school t'lat Ins eul t itre is no pood ai^d therefore assumes 
tliat he is no pood. Tliis too !\'adily ru'cepted notioi^ of a child's 



nei;alive sel. f -concGpL has the cft'ect of proLecLing educators from 
in-tlcptli oxaminac i (Ml of other problon^s relative t o the success and 
failure of Mexican American sludents in the 'Anp.lo' school /'^'^ 

Middl e-e lasi; Vs'hile prospective teachers have been found to 
share and carry Into the cla:->sroom tlie negative racial attitudes of 
their coiiimnu ' L i cs . ]^ri'-UMitly beln^; trained in teacher education 
insL i t Ht Lon^i is a larc,e cvop of iuture. teachers whose attitudes 
:uul beliefs about the ^;het to cliildren they will teach rerrkiins hidden 
vind uuch i 1 1 enged. Prc-service teachers subserihe to much of the 
degrading riytlioIep,y about minorities and accept them as somehow 
inferior :jfid socially b ackv;nrd . ^ t'nprepared to meet the prohlcias 
that (.'XisL in these schonks, new gradu-Ues often view tlielr new^ 
ti^ichinj; ^)ositi(M^s 'with distaste and rejc^ct as unworthy of their 
efforts tln^ very children who most no^^d to learn/^''*^ 

Ne5:;ative attitudes also lead to a very serious problem in 
depressed i^n^vrcity school areas. Two results are except lonnll v high 
tiM<::h(^r turnover and many competent teaclu^rs refusing to w^ork in 
the iiu^«'rrity. A more seric^us problc^m is tiiat of competent teachers 
r^' fines t i nr, tmnsfers out of those schools. 'j'he problem is rooted 
in thi' or i ent /i t i (Ml of middle—class school personnel as they expect 
the culturally dfffiM'ent child ro lu^come middle-class Anglo American* 
in order lo ar'|uiie equal status, ratlier than changing the school to 
meet the: ediuMt ion and cultural needs of tlie child* According to 
Cn asiaan , 

Va\^'n mi ddl e-c, las;; teacluM'S are unsiiccessfnl in attempting 
(o <.'hari;:r the cultural Iv different students ia tin's m^mncr , 
tlu*v ioevitablv f ori;iul ;i I* - the opinion that the attempts are 
Ms^'lt'ss .ukI, thus, thev also be(X>m.e unsatisfied witli their 
v.'ori-. Tlie imx^i.' ''alien'' t Ijo teachers ar(^ to these students, 

o O V*, 
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lilo tiuickur tlioy 1 oso fai Lli in such attompt.s , ihc quicker 
Lljcy bccouio liiascd in t hi' i r relations w i t li ihe oulturally 
different sludeiUs and iho faster lliey beeome dissatisfied 
wl ih t licir \v(u*k. ^ 

ReeetU slu<lies indicate that teaeliers pvinifest an unwillingness 
to teacli d i sadvan t aj^i'il studcMiLs. In a survey cenducled by Wynn, in 
an answer regarding; tlie preference to tc^acli ^;roups of one coiaposl.- 
tion^ '\ , . 3A [)ercent of the wliite teaeliers preferred tcaehiii^!; white 
students oniy.""^-^ WiU's' study indicated that only five? percent 
of tlu! teachers (juestioried wanted to Leach where stucients were 
predominately or all noti~white. He also revealed tliat attitudes 
about students l>ecome less favoralile as tiic composition of the 
Student bo.l> beconurs more non-wliite and wove d i sadvanta^^ed , * 

Tlie conclusion that teachers prefer not to t eacdi minori ty 

disadvantaged children is eonfijmed by Colemi^^'^ and (ioldberg, who 

wrote tlie following, rc^^;<ird i n^; prospective teacht^rs : 

In J 96 ! bctte^r tlian a tliird of tlie new teaclu^rs appointed 
to Man:iattan Sciiools declined the a ppo itu men t . Alth' ^;h 
ll}L:y iiad prepared t^, tcMcli, they apparently preferred 
almost any otlier k i r^d of omnhn'ment (ir none at all to 
tearhin.,i; in «i : I um st'liotU . " ■* 

(iruff (Stablishcd th<it tiu' hi^'Ji turnover of teacherr. (^f culturally 
thuirivccl ( iiildrrn was ht rausL^ of peculiarities in tlio personalities 
n\' the L'ullurally deprived.'"^ Clark's study adds ''poor heredity," 
^'poor iiome haek^;round , ' *'oulturt» deprivation," and 'Mow I. Q." to 

n O 

the list of ti.'achur complaints regarding; tiieir minority students. 
C'Ottlic-i) adds evidf.'uce wIkmi he f(Muul that win te teacjjers i)erceived 
their Kv^\Y-n students as " t a 1 k at i s/e , "la;<y/' ''fun hnM'n^,," "liip^h 
strun,"^;," anii "rebellious." Teachers tended to avoid those* adjc^ctives 
vdiicii v;ould reflect, strihilily .nnl other positive (|ua.l i t ies . ^ 
Koz(vl's reactions are much ;-trone,er v.iien he emjVnasi^^ed the donroe 



of hostility and bij',oteO attitudes of teachers and other school 
personae 1 . '^^^ His ronc-lusions that inner city tcacliers are preju- 
diced was also pr(\sented by Col eraan^'^ ^ and tlie National Advisory 
CominlssicMi on Civil Disnrders. ^ I) i sadvantap.ed students also 
"...<"licit from many of their teacher^^ scorn, resentment, antago- 
nis^'i .." and the fcMr of being physically liarmed or tlireatened. 

Teachers carry iiianv of tliese a^;titudes ovc!r to the students' 
cnnulat^A^c rec'ords by writing iixH-e nej-at ive than positive remarks, 
despite pupil's intelligence or acacU'inic ach i evemonl , 

Often teachers [>er^eive tlienis elves as l>ein^; in school to control 
tlieir students, ru)t to teai'h them. Raj pal found that teachers con- 
sider^'d b^^liavinrs more serious when they represented boys of minority 
status. Teachers feel tliat behavioral standards are to be riiain-- 
tained in ail sclu-^ols, but tlu^y are p:ir t i c ul ar 1 y vital in a school 
where the larches t [H'rceiUage of students iwv Ne^;ro/^ With such 
deep-seated nej-alive attitudes tovaril minority ti i s adva n t a ped ciiildren, 
one cauru^t expcst "...positive products of an edticational experience 
in vhiefi teaciuM's [^<'rt"eive tiieir studiaUs as eneinl es . " -^^ 

Mair.' tearhers assij;ned to schools v;ith Inr^'^e percentages of 
riini>ri(v ^Uudenrs have little or no undo cs t and i nj;, knowledge, or 
t^Minini; in va u" k i n witii d i s ad v<ui ta j^;ed cliihlren, and often inexper- 
ienced teachers are iven wl^it should be considt.^red the most impor- 
tant tea'diin,c, ass i Kumen t ^^ . 

/!est srfioo] personni'l are meeting with experieiK'es in wiiicii 
tlHMC trainiir^' lia;; n(U prepared ttiem. .\ survev of ten rvijor teacher 
tralninc iu!;titu! ions by ^TVi^en .-.bowed that lhos(^ institutions are 
noL re-ilisMeilly {' m' i tiie ]irobieTns nf providing, ^uiality teacliers 
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for urban youtii. TeaL'her educators themselves need to Gxnmtne and 

37 

improve their knowledge and attitudes toward disadvantaged youth. 

Too often, efforts to eoi]i[)ensate for ine([uality of educational 
opj>ortuuity liave resulted in );iving d i sadvanlap,ed children moro---but 
more of tiie sanie--t]ie same teachers^ tlic same counselors, the same 
attitudes.^ Wluit disadvantaged students need is a change in teacher 
attitude. The ColemcUi report shows that the quality of tiie teacher 
in the classroom is l)y far the most important factor in the education 

of ciiLIfiren, including physical phint , teaching techniques, or 

95 

educat i onal mater ia 1 s ava i 1 ahl e . " 

hovelopmeiU' of ([iiality teaching ft>r minority disadvantaged 

children should begin in Leacher education institutions. Special 

training programs should be offered to wlu te student teachers, 

dealing v/ilii minority disadvantaged childrcu^. Urdang regards 

student t eacliing with d i sacivan taged c!)ildren as essential. A 

restilut ion aih.)]itcd by >,T>A in May l^Ti.S supports ihc ideas stated 

ah(5ve. T[ie N'ativuial Association should: 

l^ron^^tc and ctM\dv\ct i\'crui tmcnU. activities, working with 
teacher training; institutions in rcAMsinj', teacher prepara- 
tion recpi 1 ri'inen t s tc include training in Intergroup 
relatiotn^ and in tht^ skills and /ittitudes necessary for 
teachers working* witii rliildren of diffc^Mng economic, 
rac i n 1 » aiul rthni c harkgrouncLs . ^ 

Resolutions mL\ist !)c^ followc^i hy positive net ion, however. The 
action tiiat can ho enc<niragotl for practicing teachers is the promo- 
tion of in-service training; pro^'ram.s tU^aling witli minority culture, 
histri»^y and develoj)ing posit iv^' tcv'jcher attitufles toward minorities, 

Schot^l persoTuiel dealing witli disadvantaged cliildren should 
posses-s { \]c <'onvirt ion that they can learn, and that toaclicrs can 
create the necessary eondill<n^s for learning. A teaclior must 



iintlo rs t iiiid llu' livinj^; conditions of his students and the sociology 

of the scliool he is lenchinp, in. I!o must ho cnmpetcnt in intragroup 

i II terafl ion , skillful i aj-jpra i s i ^; tho loarninj^, prohlcms of his or 

hor stndunls, oxp^M't In the tontoiU of the sul^jort matt cm' ho is 

V) 

UMchinj; , arul fh^xibU* in iiis toaciiinj; approarii. At tiio satno 
links tlio loarhrr not^ds to Ih- hkm'o conooruod ahoui tlir studont's 
rrii ni*; (.Imh \'ov t]\c sub J cot mat tor Z''*^^ 

Sciioul [HM^sonncl must not re) tan tlir minOi*ity disadvantaged ^hild 
lun :iuse ol \,-]]o Uv is luit recognize him as an individunl and acquire 
eniphathy \'oi tlu* n</eds of that ehild, Tearlirrr' ucvd to rocop^nlze 
that \;r^Mt dispai'itv exists iujtween the values aecepted by disad- 
vantaj\ed pupils and llie values rsiMUised bv the sebeo!,^*^ They need 
to r.nderstand, resin-et and ai eept the child's culture and not try to 
mi d<! i e-el ass hiii)/**' a:^ v^dl as reeo^^^ni^e li i s non-verbal achievement.'^ 

Sp:ja] I riasses are imperalive, and speej,il J-onsultants on the 
minoriiv iMiiid shvuiM hv seuKhl out; school persMniiel should rora-un 

l^^ iiev; s nve^t^s t i ons ; ukHicnlons teacher ]iLanninp, is critical; 
attd acadiUTiic standards shou]<J not he 1 o\s-'ered .^^'^ Special efforts 
should be made to phKU- the- teachers with pesiiive and mature atti- 
fud(>s t<^v;ard rhiMreM in -alu^nis locatt'd in lou'er-ciass neighbor- 
h<>'v:!s.'*^ Idrallv, tilt? (eacarr understanding: Init not overly 
:r.airpathpt i c ; firm, hut not i n f 1 xi i' 1 e ; (direful, but not exacting. 
He is not p ri- j nd i c ^-d , iiis an intense^ cominitmcait to his role, war^ts 
t(^ teach, .aed cartas cMK)u,t',h rabout th<* minority disadvantaged children 
to t<?ach Lliem, and i ^'. ronvinced ti)at they fan learn. 

Tfie serrcat of develop in-.: respect for tiie minority disadvantaged 
child i to knov his neaitivi^ aspi'cts.^ as u'eJl as his strengths. 
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Hcnca, it: is critical that Lho positive aspect of a child's culluro, 
behavior and life style r cco^';n i xcd Tcaclicrs not working in 
tarit^et schools could also benefit from an incrcMsod knowledge of 
mi Tu^r i t i OS . In-servii'e Lraininy; programs cotild concentrate on 
increasing the competence and confidence of tc^achers assigned to 
schools in low incorr? minority ntM ghborlioods . In-service experiences 
could include lectures, readings, and films on history and culture. 
Visits to juvenile court, welfare offices, ne i giduirhood meetings, as 
well as conversations with pirents and community leaders ca»i iielp 
familiari/^e school pcrs(M\nel wMtls the minority communit.y. Anderson 
reports that teachers v;ho luive atiemietl summer institutes or in- 
service Lraiiung programs related to the teaching of disadvantaged 
I'hildren evi<ience the greatest willingness to teach disadvantaged 
children. 

In conclusion, if wu , as members (if the educatioi^ profession, 

helii'Ve in our Loriimi Imtuit to serve children, we must realistically 

examine our attitculus towards all children. f believe Dr. Dodson 

i.?xi)rc-S5;f'S my c(^nvictions wijen lie states that: 

No nation can maintain tlie distinc^iion of lieing democratic 
if it cWkv^ not rxxlw allowances for cultural diversity. 
Sut'h d i f f err nc LS canui^t ht^ "just tolerated." They must ho 
r(.*s[)ected and encourag^ed so lon^, as they possess value for 
any scgm.ent of the cilixenry. '11 lis in a real sense, this 
o]^[)()r 1 uni t y to pursuL^ autonomous g,oals, is a m.easure of 
"d funoc rai' y . " No pt-rson can makc^ iiis fullest r(nUrihution 
to t'ne total socIl^lv with a feeling, of compror.iise about 
''wiio he is" l)rcause he is a manority group mcmbor/^^^ 
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PASTTMKS, GAMKS, AND CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 
Jon K. Oavls, UnivcrsiLy of Utah 

In an attempt to i^xamino classrootn bohavioi" as it is and not 
necc:s^;ari ly as v;(^ would liko it to be, it is necessary to review 
some simplistic but f \in(lainon t a 1. ideas tlu-^t may have been subnier^U-d 
by the pressure of I'd iica I i ona I problems. One simple observation 
is that all classroom behavior takes place within a limited amount 
of time v'hi^ther tliat be a tVvVjnt y-mi uu te mochile or a forty- five minute 
pericHl. In addition, the nature of cJassroonjs lia,s been characterized 
in terms of tlie way tlR* teaclier and student uses that allotted time. 
Some classes are typifi(»d as "p.ood^' which may mean that the people 
\\\ thetn use their time to accomplish approved tasks. Other classes 
may be dc^scribed as ^^bad" which inif^.ht mean that the students are 
irresponsible and "waste" their time. Common sense interpretations 
of ho\! people spend time don't appear to go nuich farther than judg- 
ments made on a dimension of wasting time to usinj; time wisely* 
Similarly, conimon classroom i n torpre ta t iotis concerning the reasons 
v;hy people use tinu^ in certain ways are not much more insightful. 
Tlu'V are often expressed by such judgments as "Johnny wastes time 
looking out Iht; van dew because he is lazy," or "Jimmy fools around 
(wastes time) because he wants attention," or "Jane does her work 
(spends time wisely) because she is a good girl/^ We may achieve 
considerably more insights into classroom behavior if we use a more 
adequate frame-of -reference to interpret bow and why students and 
teaclicrs use their time in certain ways. 

A noted psychiatrist suggests that people use their time In 
fivG principal ways. ^ People engage in rituals, pastimes, psycho- 
" 23V ■ . 
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logical ^^amvs , work, and open relations . Ritualistic behavior is 
liighly [M-udictabio, wlii lo bciiavior classed as beiiu> "open'' has a low 
<]or,roe of predictability. For exatnple, v/hen a teacher l>er,i ns the 
ritual of calliui^ tlio role, his beliavior aiid that of the class can 
be readily aiU i c i p^'U etf lor tlie next fo\^ miiuites. On the other hand, 
ff several peonlc! bei;an an ''open'' discussion of an event, that is 
a discussion (Uirinp, winch thert' was a kcmuiI lu"^ attempt to pool infor- 
rnaiioa aiu! synthesi/^e id(M,s, it wo\ild hv. very difficult to predict 
tlie nature and outcome of tlie interaction. 

PasLinies liave thr function of Just using titru^ as their name 
indicates; and as noLed, they have a hij;h dep,ree of predictability, 
in tortus of sequence, pas timers often follow rituals. Consider a 
chance meetip.:^ of two t(\achers in the liall of a school whoso conver- 
sation ml,r;ht (u? somethiuf^ like this: 



. Jones; 'Veil. Hi! Miss Smith. T haven't 

seen you for a while. How are you?" 

Miss SmiMi: "Just line." 

Mr. Jones: "Croat wc^atlier. I'm sure j.;oi n^; to 
i^n )oy tht' ] ong U'eekend . " 

Miss StnlLh: "it's bcantiful v;eathc;r." 

Mr. Jones: "Walu" 

Miss Smith: "lUit T have Lo stay home and plan. 

T just don't know wluit to do. My 
s Indents iuave jus t qui t trying; . 
They dcn^t do their homework, they 
don't participate in class discus- 
sions, and tliey don't road anything." 

Mr. Jon ?s : '^Oh, T know it. Mine don't do any- 
thing either. Besides, they t<alk 
al I tile titDc. " 

Hiss Smith: "T don't knovrwhat lo do about it.'' 

Mr. Jones: "^^eithGr do T. Isn't it awful?" 



Jixchange # I 
(ritual) 



-Kxchange #2 
(pas time) 



-F'^xclvange #3 
( pas time) 
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The first two excVutt\^'. s nro roacUIy recognizable, The greet- 
ing riUial is highly prcilictablo, anci the wcaihor pastime slightly 
loss so, One (lot!S(Vt knov cxacLly \<h:\i: vill bo said about the 
woailior^ but Uu: couvi'r.^a t i cm pal tor will j>roceofl on a rathtn* in- 
nocuous level. The third exchange sounds like familiar complain- 
ing, but it can be classified as a pastime and called "Ain't It 
Awful." This pastime is predictable in the sense that it will con- 
cern the delinquenc • of so::ieone else: deliiiquent parents ^ teachers, 
cultures, sub-cu I tijrr>s , religions, politicians, whatever. "Ain't 
Tt Awful," is a very popular pastime. 

['as times liave several important cliarac ter i s t i cs . Tlio most 
important one is that they are used to spend time in a nonthreatcn- 
irg fashion. Pas t i tr^es are compatible t a 1 k- pa 1 1 e rns and as such 
they can go on for long periods of time, for no one is advancing an 
argument that needs a conclusion. For example, reminiscing ("Remomber 
When") is a popular pastime which can go on for as long as the parti- 
cipants wish. U'e might imagine the following conversation between 
two experienced teachers who begin by discussing curriculum reform. 



"Boy, these nev; curriculum programs ought to be good; 
they are so lavishly financed." 

"Yeah. Remember wiien we used to develop our own pro- 
grams? VJe didt/t get paid for that," 

"That's right. Ikit we didn't have such unruly students. 
We had more time to do such things as curriculum develop 



"Ttue» The students aren't as good as they were back 
then. They sure don't make them like they used to," 

Pastimes serve useful functions, particularly among groups of 

people who have jnst met at parties or conferences* There people 

can indulge in sucli pastimes as "Remember When^" 'Whatever Happened To .»» ? 
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"l!vcr ]\C'v\^ To...?^' wl)ilo they fLinu 1 iviri e thorn*: o 1 vos vi tli the new 
st'ttitig. However, for ni.iny people w!io l/iek y.oiii tlirectiou, pastitnos 
are a very coiiifor t ab lc> w:\y of sp<.'n<l i tiuie (^veu in very familiar 
situations. liecanse pa-tinies deal with stereolypfe patterns, tlioy 
have a way of niininuxin,^ the unicjuts of an i nci i vi dua 1 ' s ex[)erieace, 

Pastiines are evident in the c I ass roonn^ as iisdicated by the 
fainiliar activity calle<1 "Inisworl^ Tn this type of activity the 
teacher asshnis the students tasks co\K^\\ed in a velalivoly meaning- 
less aLiuosphere just to keep thein occupied. The teacher uses tiie 
time heiT\{; spent by tlie stuf etUs to ^',rade papers, lo rest, or for 
v;ha t e V e r pu r n o s e s e ems i tup or t ant a t t h e t i nie . While pa s t i m iny^ i s 
present in ihv classroon^, eautii>a rneeds to he taketi when judp^in^; 
v/hether an activity is a pastime or not. I'^oth the form of the 
activity and I In' intent lu^in nd it nnjst be cons i di* red . For example, 
a teacher ends l\er lesson fifteen minutes before the period is over 
and announces that the students \s.'i 1 1 hav<*. the remainder of the time 
for individual, study. Tiie teacher then lie^ins ^;rade papers while 
a ft'V; st U(K'nts an^ reading,, ot lira's daydreanii n^; , and still others are 
en f;a 5; i n e, in con ve r s a t i on a I pastimes with their e e r s , In this case, 
it v;ouid appear that sUicit^nts bad been Kiveri pc^rniission to select 
their ovju type of bns>'^v^ork. Consequently, thc> activity could well 
he considered a pastime. However, an activity stich as an individual 
study period could be classed as operations or work If the teacher 
was actitu^ as a resource, offering feedback on progress or giving 
individual i ns trtict 1 on when needed. 7l)e same lyju^ of parallel can 
be drav7n for drill, recitation, and other activi ties . Drill and 
recitation can be tisod for practicing skills, and assessing learned 
abilities. In cases vlierc these were the purposes , such activities 
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ciMild hi.' cousidL'recl as oju'va t i ofu^ or work if tlu' t oaclu'V ^^avo adequate 
ft'Oclhacl\ and adjusLcd his i ns L r M i^na 1 proci Juros accorditijUy. On 
t Ir' othi^r l\an(i, rLu'itation, (!ri!l, trisis a ad other activities can hv 
used as [\isLii'ies. Coa.sider the leaclu^v mniuy^ that, there were ten 

tuinutir. in l!u' peri<.ul *'n!.:a*!>-d in ati unplanned speilinj^, drill, 

'\..hccause thi-ri- \vas lu^ thine, else t do, and l)c side's, it. couldn^t 
have hurt then^^' i^r consid^n* the S(U"ial studies teaeher horrowo(! 
an eeolo,i;y film frc:) tlie bioUn;;/ dt^parUni-nt wi Mi thc^ eoniment, 'Veil, 
ir it's .'dunit reoloy,v, [[ (o Isavo sorit'lhin;; to d<i with social 

studi(^s. Ai.d b</si{h>s, il will he a i'.ood v;ay t(^ ,e,c^t tl>rou^»h the c!ay." 
Ai.so, tliere v/as an i:n;;lish ttaclu^r v;ho said, "...well, then I ^^ave 
ihcv) n pop qui.;: anrl let l\\v'r.) i:rade the [Mpers themselves. That took 

the rest of Lh e period.'^ Cons 1 der i nj^' the intent- atul the format, 
these latter activities could he catei;orixod as pastlujes. The Iden- 
tification of pasLinies in tlio classroom assumes more i n^fjor tanco when 
it is considered that they can often ^vl the staple for "psychological. 
e,aine.s . " 

[he type of activity lhal is classed as a "game" is an interaction 
pattern tliat involves a "win" wliere one of tVie participants gains a 
riaterial or psyehol of;i ea 1 advantage over another. Games can bo ''light" 
vjlu'i^e the ^'win" is not particularly noticeable or disturbing to other 
observers, such as in "Mine Is Better Tlian Yours," or the games can be 
"heavy" where the "win" can have severe consequences, as in "Courtroom" 
and "Cops and Robbers." "Mine Ts Better Than Yours ," (MISBY) is a 
cormnon n«ime and as sucli can be found in the classroom. Imagine the 
Cbl lo^^7^n^ conversation between two students: 

"You know, Joan, Mrs. Hrown is a great Knf;lish teacher." 
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"Jams T !uul hor Uist yoar, anc! sl\e is tuU nearly as g^oci 
as Mr . (Want 

"I tlK^nk Mrs. Brown is really int ores t i n/, . " 

"Slio doesn't: he t lire i^early enou^;h. All of those silly 
acli vi t 1 cs 

"lectures are l)ori^J^ v;ritin); plays and that sort of thing 
i s i'uie 1\ nior I' f \m . " 

^Vell, r. tliink that the only v/ay you learn anything', is 
f r cm a <^ood I ee I lire /' 

^'T don't think yoii knov; wliat you're talk? ahout.'* 

"T do (otT. *Iy j'jMdrs are hettc^r than yonrs.'^ 
Such a )^,aine can have i:ioro serious implications hetween student and 
I i.'ac\\cr , as rovea 1 i^d I n the to 1 1 owi n^; : 

^'Mrs . lirowii, we w^ou 1 d learn aiore if you would lecture.*^ 

"Vou don't really leavii that v;ay,Jano/' 

'V.hjll, niy friend hari you last year, and i.he says she 
L earns a lot more from Mr. Crant, and shc;'s a better 
s tudont than anyotic i n this room. " 

'Veil, she may think she learns more, hut learning through 
activities is a better way.'^ 

'^r don't think so. I think my friend is right." 

'Veil, tile chiss and T decided tliat wc would learn 
tlirouRh activities. After all, a group decision is 
bettor than one made by a single individual/' 

It nn'ght be noted from the last conversation that games distort: 
the issues involved. Tt appears that the initial issue involved a 
conflict witln'r^ Jane, i ni t i a ted apparently by lu^r appreciation of 
.Mrs. Browit*s class and her admiration of Joan's academic acconiplfsh- 
monts. Mrs. Brewn didn't liavo that background, however, when con- 
fronted by the cljallenge, would learn more if you would lecLurcJ* 
Mrs. Brown responded with a denial, but to Jane it was a denial of 
her feelings. Jane respondetl in kind, using her friend as dn authority. 
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Mrs. Urov;n 'Sipjuul the anlc'^ atu] uscm! lUo aullioriLy of Lhe class. Tn 
I'ffocl, Mrs. Brovn was involving; [\\c rlasH in a rajucily escalating; 
sconafio akin to ".so's your oii} rKin." The point is thai the time 
spcMU in playini; !^'^^n(^^". doi'S not resolvo issuers. In I'acl, such he- 
liavior can act as "sel-ups" Cor nork' si^rious 'V.^^'^^i i^T. • " 

T ns t i t n L i c>na I r^oiiiny,^, stich as found ii\ j;ch(>ols and collef^es, 
SkM-r.i lo accon'rir.O'la I o certain s<.»t s of ,i^anu\s aiul pastiiiios whicli arc 
played with such fri/tpu'iicy and prerl i c Lab i 1 i ty that ihey take on 
asfM-cts dt" I rad I ( i t^na 1 ht h.a\'i(M*. 'i h(» c on V(mi L i oT^a 1 nniVL^rsiiy class- 
i*(M-^n providt'S an excel lont example. In nnaiiy instancc-s, colle^;e 
((.'Jcfn'rs list* a niid-tcri;: and final exatiu* na t i L*n as the n?cans for evalu- 
atim: a student'. Such linn ted means lor cvalualitM) are bomid to 
crfate anxirtit'S in nany sttKKnts. Khcni il is annovmcL^d that the 
e >:a!ni na t, i on will ^h.iover" the material dealt with In the class, wo 
are prc'Sunled with a sc^t -up "I'vf Cot A Secrc^t." It is virtually 

ifapr.>ssih]e for a student to knov; frjnilly well all cf tlie material 
ccvs/erec"! in a conrsf and tliis anihi;.nsi^y activates a varyin^^ amount of 
anvif.'ty in sindonts. Cot^sornn-n t 1 y . t'ne stndunts try to deal with the 
'^secret the exact nature of the examination, in various v;ays which 
v;ill reduco the? nn>:iety. Owe approach is ^'Let Pull A Fast One On 
doey." Tn thu mild form, studetits try to '^psych out the prof" with 
such questions as ^'Ts it he ^.-ssay or nui It i ple-choico?" '^^llt 

it just cover the loctures. or vn' 1 1 it inchjde outside readings?'' and 
*'How ion^; will it last:" Students vdio play a harder form of "Joey" 
rni>'ht make several appointments with the professor in an attempt to 
''psych him out" on a personal hasis. Played in the extreme, "Jr?y" 
will result in an attempt by a student to steal a copy of the examina 
tion. If the student is successful, he will get an "A" on the <^x* 
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amitiatioii villi n niinimiun of el't'ovl and a (iiaxinutni amount of security. 
Tudooci, lie u'i 1 1. havo "pullctl a fast, cio on the prof c\s^ or . * ' If the 
j-^tiuicMiL is cau,5^,h( in the attr^mnt. hov/ovtr, lie iiu'iy X';e 1 1 find hitnself 
playin^^, "C-onrtroom" in the OeanVs office. In tliis case, coiifronted 
hy tho professi^r (acliiu'; the role of prt^secntor) and th.c Dean (acting 
the rolo of tiid^(;i^) , the student tnij;ht laf>se into a hai'd ^;ame of "Yes... 
fUit.'^ "Yes, it is true [ trleci to steal tlu* test, bjj^t if the professor 
niade the ^naterial and Lhi* assi^;nuuMil more clear, T wov\ldn't have stolen 
tlu' 1 t and it v;i)uldn't h/n/r lu'en necessary for nu' to become a thief." 
'['lien, look1;\t; at tlu' prot\'S.^;or, tlie student mi j'Ja say, "See What You 
Made Me I^o?" (SVMD) . 

"I've Cot A Secret" se:s up an awn for other i(!enti f i able 
patterns of ]>eh/\vior, each oi \vlnch has Its own unique talk. One 
cointiion i;ame is 'VhM^don 15 rain," or '^s'hal can you expect from a student 
v;i th a x-;nod^:Mi brain?" The answer is obviously "n.ot much." The game 
;;oes sonn^thinj; like this: "I've really iritHf to vnulerstarKj this 
niatiuMal; T\'q ^^;otten a tutor ant! everything.;, but not one thing I. can 
possibly do will lu/lp. matter hew hard T try, 1 don't get it. I 

never can ;;et it." (Look, I^ve really got a x^ooden l^raln, believe 
me, i t Vs trtie.) "I'm rrally worried because if I don't pass this 
course, I will be placed on academic probation, and then niy folks 
Xv'i 1 1 probably withdrav: nie from college (Poor Little Me). '^^oodcn Brnln 
is played more blatantly in liigh scliools. Teachers arc besieged with 
such questions as "'^^hat didja say?" '^^Muat page 'zit on?'* "Is it in 
tiie blue book or the red one?" and "iv'hen 'zit due, Wednesday or Thurs- 
day?" Ijy tins time > the teacher is looking like a fox harried by 
hounds and in a greatly frustrated state might well respond with, "If 
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ycui clon't lisUn voii will have to pay t lu' [U'lct'/' Tl I \s youi lault:, 
no { v.] \ we .) 

In (ho i )^ t r oduc t i on of [liis naju-r. iL vas slaiCM! that, if tlio 
v;ay (oac!lrr^; and studiMUs iis<.'il liiwv was c\\aiin' iuhI irovA an or^;an i :^.cc! 
f rar.if- f- Vi' frriiu- , run'c insij^hts [iii^;h{ hv for i - coral n^^, in lorms of 
unci r rs t aiu! i !v.; L-lassvnnii bchavicu*. [n vii'v; of Liu* hasic ideas pre- 
sont"(v] ]?trr', Wt^ v;(mHc1 I i ki^ lo advaiict* llir fo)]owin<', hypotheses. 

!. nar':es , rituals, and pastitnes nrv jn'c^- 1 rneci p^^t t^eriis 
of oohavlcn" Lliat [H'opi(^ transfer Lo tU'V/ situatiofis. 
1lKse pallmis o\ behavior do effcau an i^conoiny of 
line in appropriatt^ situations. licnoever, when ap- 
plied to .situatiotu; whore they arc^ unnc^cessary they 
deny tl\e itirlividual a proportionate measure of autonomy, 

2. VJht'ii pa>^lirit\s and t^fnes occupy a lar^^e proportion of 
class ^itiie, the issues tiiat arise are so distorted 
lliat the scilution of problen^s placc\s ninny individuals 
a t a s e r i o u s d i s a d van I a e . 

1. Ritvials, pastimes and [paries constitute the prime ap- 

parattis v^hicl^ most people use in interpersonal situations, 
I'lien this apparatus is ciia H enr,<^d , nany people bGCone qurtc 
threatetied, for it is the only tool with v;]ii ch they have 
t o d ea I v; L t h others. Mini mi z i n g pa sti me s a nd ga uie s in 
a social situation is a difficult process which takes 
much consideration and care. 
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Many arc convinc(H] Lhai iho Lradilional ways tlial we have used 
to conceive cci uca t i oiia 1 proiilcn;s atui Ltioir solutions are iiuuioqualo. 
Aloiv.', v'ith others, vu.' ieel lliat completely cii iTertMU frnmos -of - re f or - 
ence for t li i iilv i n,^^, alnnil classroom lu^havior and its conscqucMices is 
I'oqnirrd. A nuribor of differeiU. approaches need t.o he s u^'.r.es t ihI ^ 
and to he considc^red not only in lenns of tlieir immediate impact, 
])vil [n view oT their potential tor cfe ve 1 opmen t * tl is \\\ this spirit, 
tliat hit as [H'eSi'nled in tiiis papei' are ofrert^l. 
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